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SIDELIGHTS ON THE FRANKFURT HIMALAYA 
EXPEDITION OF 1955 


by Oskar DorRFMANN 


N May 8 I was ABOARD THE PLANE. Then the fun started. I 
don’t mean the flight, but the six small children on board. 
Many passengers were GI wives off to visit husbands in England 
and Germany and to introduce their first-born. One even had 
twins. I, of course, was lucky, and managed to sit right in the 
middle of this baby paradise. But I had strong nerves and there- 
fore was given one of the twins to hold. After about five hours 
the lucky mother came up with a good suggestion: we should 
trade, since her twin was a bit lighter! The poor babies began 
to howl, and since the milk had run out, water and sugar had to 
be mixed together in order to mislead the little ones. In the midst 
of all this I forgot that I was on my way to the Himalaya. In 
eighteen hours I became an expert in baby and child care. As 
time passed the air became thicker, the plane was pressurized, 
and the children added to it. Finally even the water came to an 
end. It was a lucky hour when we reached London and I could 
give my “son” back to his mother. Yes, being a father is difficult! 
From London the route was Frankfurt, Istanbul, Cairo and 
Karachi. As we flew over Bavaria I could see Reichenhall in the 
distance, then the East Wall of the Watzmann directly under us. 
Old memories came to mind of my first winter ascent of this route 


in 1949 ... Blue sea, Mt. Olympus, the sunset, Istanbul in the 
moonlight. The lights dotting the coastline looked marvelous 
from the air. . . . The sea again, then land, yellow and hazy, 


desert, and Karachi. 

I got out of the plane and immediately my eyes were full of 
sand. The heat was infernal; at one o’clock in the afternoon the 
temperature was 124°F. A very fine sand seeped into everything— 
ears, nose, eyes, mouth. 


Oskar DorrMANN, a member of the Club (New York Chapter), was born in 
Austria. The city of his birth, however, was later included in Poland after the 
First World War. The Second World War he spent in a German concentration 
camp, from which he escaped in the winter of 1944-45 to meet the American 
First Army. In 1949 he came to the United States and now lives in North 
Bergen, N. J., exercising his profession of engineer. 

He has climbed mountains from the age of seventeen and has a very dis- 
tinguished list of ascents in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the United States, many of the last being solitary climbs as he 
spoke no English at the time and had as yet no American friends. 

The region of the Chogolungma Glacier in the Lesser Karakoram which was 
visited by the present expedition is that explored by the Workmans in 1902-3 
and described in their book, Ice-Bound Heights of the Mustagh (London, 
1908), where maps will be found. The nomenclature here used is largely that 
of the Workmans. 
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Customs formalities over, I stood there with bag and camera in 
hand, altogether about sixty pounds in weight. Suddenly I was 
surrounded by about twenty brown, wildly gesticulating boys and 
men, who proceeded to take away my baggage and pull me from 
left to right. My belongings were already piled on a sort of tri- 
cycle when suddenly the throng dispersed. The police club was 
being wielded over their heads. I now understood why everyone 
wore such a heavy turban. 

An antiquated machine took me to the city, sixteen miles dis- 
tant. My hotel cost thirty-four rupees a day, and had beautiful 
gardens and fountains. The waiters wore long feathers in their 
turbans and green scarfs with brass medals on their chests, but 
they walked barefoot. My room on the fourth floor was equipped 
with a ventilator, a shower, and a pakistani bed. At first I had to 
laugh at this. It resembled a cot in a jail, consisting merely of a 
wooden frame with straps across it, and two sheets. But I slept 
very comfortably on it. The view from my window was magnifi- 
cent. Below me in the street I could see many sleeping figures, at 
least one under every tree. I awoke early the next morning and 
already at 6 A.M. the town was alive and busy. Even in the air the 
scavengers, the vultures, were about. 

On the 12th of May the ship Victoria arrived, bringing the other 
members of the expedition: Reinhard Sander, Frankfurt, leader; 
Karl Kramer, Frankfurt, climbing leader; Dr. Walter Brendel, 
physician; Dr. Norbert Untersteiner, Vienna, glaciologist; and 
Rainer Diepen, Edi Reinhardt, Jochen Tietze. Later two Paki- 
stanis joined the expedition, the student Hayat Ali Shah and 
Major Quamar Ali Mirza. 

We traveled to Rawalpindi by the Khyber Mail Express, taking 
thirty-six hours. Six of us shared a compartment and found it ex- 
ceedingly hot and dusty. For cooling purposes we bought a block 
of ice and placed it in the middle of the floor. It helped a little, 
especially since we were unable to open any windows. Had we 
done so the fine sand would have seeped in immediately. In 
Rawalpindi it was still hot, but somewhat more pleasant. Our 
rooms were open, with only straw matting for doors. The meals 
were good. I was introduced for the first time to the exceedingly 
hot spice, massala, and promptly had my first bout of illness. 

On May 20 we boarded two planes, old American two-motored 
Dakotas, which took all of us and our six and a half tons of equip- 
ment up into the air. First we flew over red-brown flat lands, then 
over hills which became higher and higher. The weather was 
perfect. Slowly the hills below us became craggy, then the snow 
began, and giant mountains towered up into the cloudless sky. Far 
below us the Indus River flowed between mighty walls of rock. 
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We saw Rakaposhi in the distance, then Haramosh with its ter- 
rible walls of ice. Suddenly a giant tower of ice rose into the sky 
before us—Nanga Parbat. An immense ice ridge, glittering in the 
morning sun like crystal, took its unbelievably lofty way to the 
top. Our plane made a right turn, flew only yards high over an 
ice ridge, and- dived down to the landing strip near Skardu, at a 
6,000-foot elevation between towering mountains. The flight over 
the Himalaya had taken almost three hours and I shall never 
forget its wonder. 

The government agent greeted us and then loaded us into a 
jeep which carried us the nine miles into Skardu itself. I was able 
to get a seat in the jeep, but soon felt very hot. From above the 
sun beat down, and from below the uninsulated exhaust pipe did 
its part. 

We were shown to the guest house in Skardu, which was fur- 
nished with only a bed plus an antiquated utensil underneath. 
Two turbaned Baltis brought hot tea and food. Our meal con- 
sisted of chicken and eggs. Massala was again the order of the day, 
and again I was ill. 

The government “agent, Capt. Ashraf Hussain Yusuf Manzil, 
and other officers were very helpful in the hiring of our 185 
porters. Finally on the 26th of May we were ready to leave. With 
each man carrying sixty-five pounds we proceeded toward the 
Indus River, where a ferry was waiting. On each trip thirty men 
were taken with their loads, and it was many hours before we were 
all on the other side. We then continued up sand dunes toward 
the Shigar Pass. After traveling twelve miles we finally bivouacked 
in Shigar on the polo field, where we had to contend with fleas 
and dirty water. The huts in the town were very primitive, com- 
pletely closed except for a few small holes in the walls and with 
only narrow passageways between them. 

At 4 the next morning we left in the direction of the Shigar 
River, which we crossed on rafts constructed from goatskins and 
sticks, and propelled by long poles. Each raft could take only nine 
men with their baggage and again it was many hours before we 
were all across. Now our visible path ended and we continued 
onward in the river bed, crossing it innumerable times and climb- 
ing high up along the sides only to come down again and into the 
water. From time to time we passed through tiny villages. All the 
inhabitants would appear, the women veiled and in the back- 
ground, the men and children standing out in front. When I 
reached for my camera all would run away, and Hayat Ali Shah 
told me they believed an evil spirit dwelt in the camera which 
would take away their luck. Most of the people have an eye 
disease, trachoma, many women have tuberculosis, and the chil- 
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dren suffer from worms. Our doctor helped where he could, but 
against these diseases, afflicting the entire population, he could 
do very little. 

We reached Gulapur after a nineteen-mile march at 11 P.M., 
- May 28, and crawled into our sleeping-bags only to rise again at 
4 in the morning. We continued in beautiful sunshine for four- 
teen miles to Chutran, where we were refreshed by baths in hot 
sulphur springs. The population of the village appeared to be 
surprisingly clean; only the eye disease and the worm-infected 
children spoiled the picture. 

Two days later, on May 31, we reached Arandu, the last village, 
situated 9,600 feet high at the base of the Chogolungma Glacier. 
From this point the glacier stretches thirty-eight miles to the 
Chogo Col, its highest point. The snowline was low and the nights 
cold, but we were comfortable in our excellent Perlon sleeping- 
bags. We wished to continue, but our porters went on strike and 
refused to go farther that day. We camped at timberline, after 
trying in vain to persuade them to go on. They withdrew for an 
angry consultation. But suddenly they began to break off branches 
from the nearby trees. The German members of the expedition 
immediately prepared for a “Blitzkrieg” by loading their pistols 
and taking cover behind boulders. I sat on the sidelines, amused. 
The porters approached, piled up their branches, and started a 
fire. The long faces of our two leaders and the grinning ones of 
the porters were funny indeed. Our heroes realized that they had 
acted in too European a manner; nevertheless they took turns 
keeping watch all night long while I enjoyed a restful sleep. The 
Baltis are in general a friendly, artless people, but there were 
among our porters a few bandits who would have robbed us at the 
first opportunity. 

We started at 4 the next morning and followed the left moraine 
of the glacier, resting frequently in the snow of old avalanches. 
The remains of ibex antlers in the snow told the story of these 
earlier avalanches. Twice this day the porters went on strike and 
refused to go farther. We finally camped for the night and in the 
morning paid off the porters, keeping nine of the original 185 to 
be our high-level porters. They were Ismail, Ghulam 1, Ghulam 
2, Katcho, Assad, Ali, Hassan 1, Hassan 2, and Hatchi. Later we 
discovered that Hatchi was a trouble-maker and that Ali was use- 
less at high altitudes. 

At this point we were four miles distant from the foot of the 
Bolucho Glacier. We now shuttled between our previous night’s 
camp and the glacier, and established Main Camp at 13,300 feet 
on June 3. The location was good, approximately 240 feet above 
the glacier on an old moraine. The view from here was magnifi- 
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cent: Laila Peak, Malubiting I-IV, and Pyramid Peak, which was 
our first objective, were directly in front of us.1 

A site for Base Camp, at 13,500 feet, was selected on June 8. One 
night, with a loud crash, a crevasse opened directly under one of 
the tents and the two occupants, badly scared, had to change its 
position. After three unsuccessful attempts Camp I was estab- 
lished June 12 on the Basin Glacier at 16,100 feet; then Camps 
II and III, the latter on the ridge at 20,500 feet. 

After being engaged for three weeks in the shuttle traffic be- 
tween Main Camp and Base Camp, I was relieved and allowed to 
remain in the latter. I now had time to make small excursions to 
neighboring ridges, exploring parts of the glacier by myself. I 
photographed diligently and became well acclimated. I visited 
Camp I, and continued alone the next day to Camp II. Then I 
made a short visit to Cornice Peak and in the afternoon climbed 
towards Mt. Chogo (21,200 ft.). The ascent was extremely steep 
and it was surprising that the snow on the steep slopes did not 
slide off in avalanches. Halfway up I had to turn back because of 
an oncoming snowstorm. 

The snowstorm lasted five days and five nights, with a consid- 
erable drop in temperature. The tents became almost flattened 
under the weight of the snow, while the interiors were coated 
with a half-inch layer of ice. My beard, which had grown long, 
I found frozen to the sleeping-bag each morning. Cooking was 
impossible under these conditions, but as we grew hungrier we 
decided to dig a cave in the snow. With everybody manning the 
ice-axes and shovels, in six hours we succeeded in building a 
tunnel and a circular room sixteen feet in diameter and six feet 
in height. We carved out a table in the center and a bench around 
the sides. In the walls we made niches which served as alcoves for 
cooking and for storing our provisions. There was room for eight 
people, and at last cooking and eating could be resumed. 

After four days of storm we dug out our tents from beneath 
three feet of new snow in windy and intensely cold weather, but 


1Laila Peak (22,930 ft.) is that called (Indus-Nagar Watershed) Peak No. 
4 upon the Workmans’ map and given an altitude of 22,810 ft. The four Malu- 
bitings lie just to the left (south) of the Chogo Col, between it and the Snow 
Col, and were numbered from left to right by the present expedition; the high- 
est is III (24,465 ft.), called (Indus-Nagar Watershed) Peak No. 2 by the Work- 
mans and assigned an altitude of 24,470 ft., with which Mott’s 1939 map 
agrees. Pyramid Peak (23,090 ft.), so named by the Workmans with height 
over-estimated at 24,500 ft., lies to the right (east) of the Chogo Col. It was 
called Yengutz Har on Mott’s 1939 map, with altitude given as 23,056 ft., and 
Ghenish Chish by Conway in 1892. The name Spantik is now advocated. _ 

The altitudes of the peaks as here given were determined by Dr. W. Kick, 
who made cartographic studies from a base point on the Chogolungma Glacier 
in 1954. Those of the camps were fixed by aneroid by the present etre 
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we continued to live in the cave. On the fifth day Karl Kramer 
and the porter Katcho arrived, bringing meat and other provi- 
sions, after a tortuous and grueling climb up through the deep 
snow. Later on Sander came,:and then our peace was gone. As 
leader of the expedition Sander was ambitious, and wanted to 
climb the peak at any cost. After a loud discussion it was decided 
that most of us would have to return to Base Camp. As photog- 
rapher I had to join the descending party. 

Everything was now made ready to establish Camp IV. After a 
few attempts the campsite, at 21,200 feet on the ridge, was reached 
on July 4. Hayat, who was one of the strongest high-altitude 
climbers and who had been the first to reach Mt. Chogo, felt justi- 
fied in belonging to the advance column. But he was ignored, and 
ordered down to join me at Base Camp, where he sat despondent 
and silent. Sander however stated that all camps would be left 
intact after the final assault, in order to enable Hayat and me 
later on to climb to the top. This was good news for us. 

Meanwhile, we began to explore the access to the Crevasse 
Glacier for a possible ascent of Malubiting. I hurried ahead care- 
fully, between the crevasses, in search of a suitable route. After 
about a mile I stood before an ice bridge. I tested it with my ice- 
axe but misjudged its strength, for as I began to cross, it gave way. 
After falling several yards I was caught in the wedge formed by 
the sides of the crevasse. I was lucky. To my right I could see the 
yawning black hole, and far below I heard water gurgling. My 
glasses were broken, and I had a bloody nose and a lovely black 
eye. Above me the blue sky seemed very far away. Attempting to 
climb out of the crevasse, I cut some steps, but five feet under 
the rim of the hole I could go no farther. In the meantime Karl 
came upon my tracks, and when he saw the hole he asked why I 
chose to hide in it. He threw me a rope, to which I tied my ruck- 
sack and cameras. Again I was thrown the rope, and this time I 
made two loops into which I stepped. With Karl and three porters 
pulling up above, I came flying up out of the hole. On the way my 
head hit a heavy piece of protruding ice, I saw green and red 
circles, and then landed in the sunlight. I tried to stand up, but 
my head was still spinning, and presently a large goose egg ap- 
peared upon it. My shattered glasses still hung around my neck 
and my sore eye smarted; nevertheless I grinned with relief to be 
out of the crevasse, with the sun warming my bruises. Thereafter 
I went on the rope and wore my crampons. I had learned my 
lesson. Without exception, however, each man has his hole in the 
glacier, into which he must sooner or later fall. 

On July 5, in spite of bad weather, the top of Pyramid Peak 
was reached. Rainer Diepen, Edi Reinhardt and Jochen Tietze 
climbed to the summit, took several pictures, and returned to 
Camp IV, where they were met by Reinhard Sander. The group 
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then descended to Camp III, and on the following day, under 
poor weather conditions, started down toward Camp II, which 
they did not-succeed in reaching. The entire caravan cascaded 
into a huge crevasse. Sander broke three ribs, which necessitated 
making camp in the crevasse, where they spent the night. The 
porter Ghulam. froze both legs, and Ismail was stricken with 
pneumonia. But thanks to Dr. Brendel’s quick action both of 
these came safely to Camp I, where injections, aureomycin, and 
other drugs produced wonderful results. Two days later Sander 
revealed to us that the two upper camps had been abandoned and 
that all supplies were now in Camp II. This was a disappoint- 
ment. 

On July 15 Karl, Hayat and I set out in the direction of the 
Malubitings. On the way Hayat climbed with nine porters up to 
Camp II and returned to us with all the supplies and equipment. 
We set up an in-between camp and on the following morning, 
at 4, we twelve men departed for the icefall of the Crevasse 
Glacier. The icefall drops approximately 550 feet directly on to the 
Chogolungma Glacier, and is crossed by terrible crevasses in all 
directions. Kar] and I, on ahead, alternated in breaking trail and 
quickly we gained inaltitude. In places the snow was knee-deep 
and higher up we even sank to our hips. But our luck held and 
we were able to find a passage through to the first platform of the 
Crevasse Glacier. Far below us we could see Hayat with the 
porters, slowly ascending. Huge crevasses, some 200 to 300 feet 
deep and as wide, ran across the mile-and-a-half width of the 
glacier. At one point only a narrow bridge under an overhanging 
ice tower allowed us to pass. We were about 16,600 feet high and 
decided to set up Camp I, Malubiting. After some two hours the 
porters arrived, camp was made, and a meal prepared; six of the 
porters then descended to Base Camp. During the night snow fell 
and it was very windy. 

Next day Karl, Hayat and three porters began the ascent of the 
Crevasse Glacier. They passed very easily through the second 
icefall and climbed a steep couloir. Reaching the Snow Col 
(17,700 ft.) at 4 P.M. they put up Camp II. While Karl and Hayat | 
stayed there the porters returned to Camp I at g P.M., very tired. 
I had a rich meal ready and soon we were in our sleeping-bags. 
During the night the thunder of a nearby avalanche woke me and 
then “all hell broke loose.” The storm was so violent that I had 
to hold the tent poles with both hands. I heard my name called 
and discovered that the storm had completely ruined the porters’ 
tent. Thunder and lightning continued all night, with alternat- 
ing snow and hail. At 4 A.M. we awoke to three feet of new snow, 
with fog, and it was still snowing. What it must have been like 
up in the col! We dressed in our storm clothes and left camp at 
4:30. The storm was blowing against us as we ascended and 
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every few minutes we had to relieve each other in breaking trail. 
After an eight-hour battle we reached the Snow Col, none too 
soon. A blizzard was raging. The tents had been torn down, and 
Karl and Hayat were making ready to depart. The descent was 
swift; with the wind at our backs we slid more than we walked. 
When we reached the remains of Camp I we found only one frag- 
ment of a tent protruding about a foot out of the snow. We set 
up an emergency camp here, ate some canned fish, and crawled, 
exhausted, into our sleeping-bags. In the morning it was still 
snowing. We broke camp, stored our remaining supplies in duffle 
bags, and left with only ropes and provisions for two days. Eleven 
hours later we arrived in Base Camp. 

Here we remained for three days, very well taken care of by the 

others, and spent most of our time sleeping. Then the weather 
changed for the better and again we started for the ascent, with 
all our duffle. We reached Camp I at 5 in the afternoon, after a 
slow climb, and continued the next day to Camp II. After an 
hour there we climbed to the col, where a surprise awaited us. To 
the right there rose a ridge studded with towers, pointing toward 
Malubiting I. To the left a ragged ridge extended up to Laila 
Peak, and below, just in front of us, a 6,o00-foot vertical wall 
dropped into a lush valley containing green trees. ‘Through the 
valley a band of the glacier wound its way, like a tremendous 
snake, between the slopes of Haramosh and the Malubitings. 
From the terrifying slopes of Laila Peak red moraines dropped 
to the glacier, and from Malubiting black rock extended down 
on to it. Far in the distance the Indus valley could just be seen. 
The slopes of Haramosh extended 12,000 feet down, with un- 
believable hanging glaciers, while Malubiting sloped into the 
valley as one colossal icefall, from the peak right on down. Only 
the snow ridge, interrupted by a few rock pinnacles, promised to 
be a likely route of ascent for Malubiting I (21,300 ft.). 
_ At camp we lost no time in preparing our meal and crawling 
into our sleeping-bags. The next morning I climbed with Assad 
to the col and from this ascended along the snow ridge, which 
proved easy enough as the snow was hard. In a short time we 
reached the second pinnacle. Far down to the right we could see 
Camp II, which appeared microscopically small. I took many 
pictures, then climbed to the next pinnacle, where I ran into 
loose rock intermixed with ice. I realized that further efforts on 
my part would be fruitless, and turned back. 

On the following day the weather was very cold. This time Kar] 
and Hayat went on ahead, while I led the three porters, who 
were carrying heavy loads. My camera failed because the shutter 
froze, requiring me to warm it up in my trousers pocket. I re- 
mained in the rear and let Ismail take over the lead. Suddenly 
the porters were unwilling to go on. Ali became mountain-sick 
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and extremely fearful; we could not persuade him to continue, 
so left him behind with Assad. Ismail went on with Karl and 
Hayat to the third pinnacle. From the second pinnacle I photo- 
graphed Karl, who’ had just reached the top of the fourth 
(20,400 ft.). 

Suddenly it. became darker. We found ourselves in fog and 
cloud, and a gusty wind arose. We had not noticed that the 
weather was changing, but now we saw a storm coming up out of 
the Indus valley. A few minutes later a terrific wind, with snow, 
hit us with all its fury, and this was the end. Karl quickly de- 
scended, almost falling in his haste, and called out to us that we 
must turn back. Thus the fourth pinnacle was as far as we were 
able to go. Only a short distance more and we should have 
reached easier terrain and completed our ascent of Malubiting I. 

As the fog thickened it began to snow more heavily. Ali 
crawled backward along the ridge on all fours, and had to be led 
like a child. From the col we hurriedly slid down the slope to 
Camp II. As we approached it the fury of the storm increased. We 
quickly collected and packed our equipment. Everyone was dis- 
couraged; we knew that this time the mountain had conquered 
us. Each man carried a heavy load, but since our route took us 
steeply downward we made good progress in spite of the soft new 
snow. I had to struggle, for Hayat was considerably taller than I, 
and I had difficulty following in his footsteps. I suffered increas- 
ingly from shortness of breath, until finally I had to rest for half 
an hour. The porters, who were ahead, had gone too far to one 
side on to a steep pitch, and the ensuing accident happened 
quickly. We heard a sound like the discharge from a cannon and 
an avalanche swept the three porters 250 feet downward. As the 
snow clouds settled we saw one after another dig himself out of 
the powder snow and soon the three stood safely together. We hur- 
ried down; I even forgot my breathing difficulties momentarily. 
The porters said humbly, “Inshallah!” and then grinned. But Ali 
could not hide the fear on his face; it was gray, and his lips 
trembled. 

We reached Camp I and after a quick meal went to sleep im- 
mediately. I heard nothing of the raging storm outside. Next 
morning we packed everything and continued our descent amid 
the snowstorm, arriving at Base Camp many hours later, ex- 
hausted and discouraged. 

Here we learned that Sander, our leader, had again fallen into 
a crevasse. He had fractured his knee and several ribs, and had to 
be carried on a stretcher improvised from sticks and air mattresses. 
At the same time Norbert Untersteiner and Walter Brendel re- 
turned from one of their unsuccessful hunting expeditions. 
Jochen Tietze had also stepped into a crevasse on Haramosh 
Glacier, but had come through unscathed. 
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We began to transfer loads down to Main Camp. As a side-trip 
I climbed the Riffelhorn with Jochen Tietze. On a grassy slope 
we found a cairn with a letter which had been deposited in a 
cache by Fanny Bullock Workman, her husband, and three guides 
on August 18, 1903. The letter was preserved in surprisingly good 
condition. Later the original was taken out by the expedition 
leadership and sent to Germany. Smaller high spots were climbed 
by Mirza and me, among them one of approximately 19,000 feet. 
We named this ‘Edelweiss Peak” because of the flowers we found 
there. 

The porters arrived from Arandu, bearing an umbrella which 
had belonged to Fanny Bullock Workman fifty-two years ago. Still 
in good condition, it now served to shield Sander against the 
fierce radiation of the sun. The intensity of the sun’s heat was 
demonstrated by the measurements of Dr. Untersteiner. The daily 
melting of the glacier averaged about four inches, three and a half 
being due to the heat of the sun, the rest to the temperature of 
the air. After a few days we would find that our tents stood on 
pedestals of ice, necessitating continual changes of location. 

Here I wish to mention the great help that our physician, Dr. 
Brendel, gave to the native people along the route. In spite of 
daily strenuous marches he held “office hours’ each evening, to 
which almost the entire village would come. (Most of the people 
had never seen a doctor.) He treated approximately a thousand 
patients on the trip. Most of them suffered from trachoma, while 
next in line were those having intestinal disorders (which afflicted 
chiefly the children) and tuberculosis. The greatest difficulty en- 
countered was in treating the women, since they hid from all 
strangers behind their veils. In order to give an injection the 
doctor could uncover only that part of the arm needed, and dur- 
ing this process the religious leader of the town watched, to make 
certain that the women did not violate any of the religious rules. 
Even with those suffering from eye disease the veil could be pulled 
down only just far enough to show the eyes. The babies were 
carried in small baskets, lined with cow dung in cold weather in 
order to hold in the heat. As a result flies swarmed over the poor 
babies, transmitting all kinds of diseases. 

The porters from Arandu, with Sander on the stretcher and 
Rainer Diepen, left ahead of us. At our first camp the porters 
cooked their native meal of chupatties and later in the evening 
built a huge fire, danced and sang. They performed many folk 
dances, including those of the veil, the bow and arrow, and the 
turban. The following day we made Arandu. Again we met with 
the lambardar (mayor) of the town, who showed us his new son 
and even “introduced” us to his fifteen-year-old wife. She looked 


quite well but was in great need of a bath; however, this last 
was true of all the people. 
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We continued the next day at a quickened pace. The Basha 
River was swollen and carried large pieces of ice. Each river cross- 
ing was difficult on account of the deep, swift, icy water. Soon 
most of the party had colds. After six days we reached Shigar, and 
then began the-last stretch to Skardu. Mirza and I were ahead 
when we were overtaken and overcome by a sandstorm. All night 
it stormed. The fine sand seeped into everything. I crawled into 
my sleeping-bag, perspired, could hardly breathe, opened the 
sleeping-bag, and had to fight the sand. I was thirsty and my 
tongue was like leather. But this also passed and we finally arrived 
in Skardu, where we were again lodged in the guest house. During 
the next eleven days of bad weather we made visits and were 
officially entertained. 

When the airplane arrived I left the group and flew alone to 
Rawalpindi and Karachi. After two days’ stay there I continued 
on home: Rome, London, New York. Even on the trip homeward 
I felt that I was not quite well, and it was several weeks before I 
had completely recovered. Now, however, my heart has only one 
desire: to return to the Himalaya at any cost. Even if I do not 
climb to great heights I want to wander up to the mighty glaciers, 
to gaze at the marvelous moonlight nights, and to study the odd 
flowers and butterflies. The dangers from avalanches and crev- 
asses cannot deter me. My greatest wish is to return once again. 
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ICE-AXE BELAY 


by PETE SCHOENING 


[Readers of Kz, The Savage Mountain, will recall that when 
five climbers lost or were pulled from their footing upon a steep 
ice slope, during a raging storm, at an altitude of nearly 25,000 
feet, the fall of all five, in a tangle of ropes, was stopped by one 
man, Pete Schoening, who had established a belay for holding a 
sixth, disabled member of the party. We believe that this is the 
most remarkable instance of successful belaying on snow and ice 
in the entire history of mountaineering. 

At the request of APPALACHIA, Pete Schoening has undertaken 
to describe the type of belay used upon this striking occasion, and 
has added some further useful remarks on the technique of snow- 
and-ice belaying in general.] 


HE ICE-AXE BELAY used to stop the fall on Ke in 1953 was 
ALE unique in that it made use of a rock embedded in the ice, not 
a common feature on ice slopes. To explain why this belay was 
effective I must compare it with a couple of the more common ice- 
axe belays and point out their limitations. 

The method used in this case was a variation of the ice-axe hip 
belay. For this, the axe is driven into the snow as far as possible, 
with the shaft perpendicular to a horizontal plane (not to the 
slope). The pick of the axe points inward. The belayer stands be- 
low the axe, facing into the slope. One leg is straight and firmly 
placed in a foothold in the snow; the other is bent, with the knee 
braced against the shaft of the axe at the point where it enters 
the snow. Usually this bent leg is about level from the knee to 
the hip. The toe is kicked into the slope. 

Assume that the leader has fallen to the left of the belayer. The 
belayer’s left leg is straight, and the right knee is braced against 
the axe. The rope passes up the slope on the belayer’s left, above 
and around the axe, and around the belayer’s hip or buttocks to 
the out-stretched left hand, the braking hand. The right hand is 
curled around the head of the axe, and the right chest and 
shoulder are braced against this head when a fall occurs. 

The force transmitted along the rope is applied on the ice-axe 
handle just opposite the belayer’s knee. The force is also applied 
around the belayer’s buttocks, forcing his knee against the axe. 
These forces theoretically counteract one another. The brace at 


PETER K. SCHOENING is a chemical engineer living in Seattle, Washington. A 
member of the Seattle Mountaineers, he has made many extremely difficult 


rock and ice climbs, and was the leader of the King Peak expedition to the 
Yukon in 1952. 
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the top of the axe prevents it from being pulled out overhead, and 
the snow anchor at the point prevents it from being undermined. 
The kinetic enérgy of the fall is then transformed into heat where 
the rope passes around the axe and around the belayer.1 

The Ke belay,was of this type, except that the rock was avail- 
able. The slope-was of ice so that it was impossible to bury the axe 
point. The point and the lower part of the shaft were behind the 
rock. I can’t remember for sure whether one knee was against the 
rock, as the technique requires, or whether both legs were straight 
to form a tripod stance. I think it was the former. In the latter 
case the rock would have been the full support at the fulcrum 
point, and had it broken loose the belay would have failed. If the 
knee was braced against the rock, as I believesit was, the rock 
could have broken loose with possibly little serious effect. 

The ice-axe hip belay is one we have used for many years. It is 
about the best axe belay I know, especially for steep slopes, but 
still it is not a good belay. In adopting a belay we always think of 
the basic principles of belaying position. One of these principles 
the axe hip belay does not have, and that is the tripod stance. 
According to this requirement, each belay should contain three 
anchor points, to form a tripod, and the force should be applied 
somewhere within the tripod triangle. The axe hip belay has only 
two-point suspension, the axe point and the end of the straight 
leg. It is structurally strong if the fall is in line with this extended 
leg, but not in sideways directions. The belayer must anticipate 
the exact direction of the force and adjust his body weight and 
belay alignment. It takes an expert to apply the belay, that is, a 
person who has experimented and practiced in all types of snow 
conditions. 

Climbers in the Northwest are beginning to favor the ice-axe 
boot belay, which seems quite good, especially where the belay 
position is not on too steep terrain. It is also a little easier for the 
new and casual climber to use effectively. In this belay the axe is 
driven into the slope, as with the axe hip belay. One foot is placed 
solidly in the snow against and below the shaft and crosswise to 
the slope. The rope passes over the toe of the boot, above and 
around the axe handle, and around the heel of the boot. Braking 
action can be obtained by the friction around the heel of the boot, 
or if necessary around the heel and the side. 

Again, however, we do not have a tripod, and the belay is not 
absolutely foolproof. Consequently many ice-climbers prefer to 
use the rock-climbing belays if there is any possible way of apply- 
ing them. Moats, schrunds, crevasses, ice pinnacles, sun cups, 


1Cf. Fred Beckey, “‘Belaying on Snow and Ice,” American Alpine Journal, Vol. 8, No. 1 
(1951), 97-109; and William E. Siri, “Tests on Roped Climbing Techniques,” American 
Alpine Journal, Vol. 9, No. 2 (1955), 138-141. 
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sastrugi ridges all can often provide a place to position a good ’ 
sitting hip belay. Sometimes ice-climbers will gouge out a plat- 
form in the ice, even though it may require much time and effort, 
in order to position a conventional rock belay. The belayer can 
then be anchored in with a piton or picket or even the axe. The 
piton-directed, piton-anchored belay on ice is one of my favorites 
for a very steep slope, as it also is on a steep rock climb. 

It seems that you can talk indefinitely about snow belays, as you 
can about other phases of climbing. However, to make this short, 
let me itemize a few points that I think are important, in fact 
very important, as regards snow and ice belays: 


i. Know the ice-axe self-arrest technique and know it well. 

g. Learn the basic principles of belaying and how to apply 
them. 

3. Know and practice the various conventional belaying tech- 
niques. Think about the basic principles every time you apply 
the technique. 

4. Every snow condition presents a different problem—to the 
leader and to the belayer. Snow conditions are often different 
from peak to peak and from hour to hour. Be aware of this fact. 
Test the self-arrest and learn the belay limitations as the snow 
changes. 

5. Give the conventional and proven rock belays preference. 
Try to find a natural anchor position; it will save time and be 
better. 

‘6. A belay does not consist in merely “assuming the position.” 
It is a technique of action; it requires skill and thought and the 
application of basic principles. Remember, its only function is to 
withstand a force, the force that means everything. 


TOPHET CHASM, THE DRAINAGE 
WATERFALL OF GLACIAL LAKE NASHUA 


by RicHaRp J. LoucEE 


N LITTLETON, MAssACHUSFTTS, twenty-five miles northwest of 
] Boston, there is a rocky chasm cut deep in the northern end 
of a forest-covered ridge. The name Tophet, signifying Hell, is of 
old usage for a swamp that occupies the floor of the chasm, and 
for the chasm itself. Here, perhaps 25,000 years ago, happened one 
of the most spectacular ice-dammed lake drainages in the glacial 
history of Massachusetts. 

Tophet Chasm is four miles east of Fort Devens and the town 
of Ayer, and is well shown in the contours of the Ayer topographic 
map. It can be reached in a fifteen-minute walk westward from 
Littleton station along the road to Harvard village. The road 
passes the open northern end of the chasm, which leads into 
Tophet swamp, but it is more convenient to approach the chasm 
from above, following a woods path along the hillside that paral- 
lels the western rim. With map in hand a visitor observes that the 
chasm extends back almost half a mile into the blunt sloping end 
of the ridge; its sides, consisting of easily climbed slopes of crum- 
bling mica schist, are parallel and only 75 yards apart at the level 
of the swamp, and their height varies from go feet at the low 
northern outlet of the chasm to over 80 feet at the amphitheatre- 
like inner end. The chasm is noticeably in line northeast-south- 
west with the grain of the schist that forms the ridge. 

The chasm ridge bears a local name, Oak Hill, but this refers 
only to the northern end of an Appalachian structure better 
known farther south as Shrewsbury Ridge, which is an almost 
continuous eminence extending for twenty-five miles between 
Littleton and Worcester. Near Littleton the ridge has elevations 
of 500 feet, declining to 400 feet at the head of the chasm. The 
Nashua Lowland west of the ridge averages 200-250 feet elevation 
in the region of Ayer, and is an Appalachian valley irregularly 
mantled with glacial deposits which include numerous ice-shaped 
oval hills called drumlins. The long axis of these hills, plus the 
powerful striation of the bedrock on the sides of the ridge west of 
the chasm, show that glacial ice moved toward the ridge and over 
it from the northwest. 


Ricuarp J. Loucge is Professor of Geomorphology at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. Although he has traveled in the Caucasus and in Novaya 


Zemlya, and has made explorations in Alaska and a flight to the North Pole, | 


his special interest is in the glacial geology of New England. The present paper 
presents a new concept of the geologic history of the Ayer region, and Appa- 
LACHIA is happy to be able to publish the first authoritative account of this in- 


teresting locality. 
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The Nashua River flows northward through Clinton and Ayer 
to join the Merrimack at Nashua. It is one of several well-known 
New England rivers that have northward courses, and there is a 
condition common to all of them that because they have a drain- 
age divide toward the south, their valleys were ice-dammed by 
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the front of the last glacier as it melted back toward the north. 
Thus the waning ice-cap was bordered by many lakes, and the 
Nashua Valley ‘held one of these, known as Glacial Lake Nashua, 
which became established behind a controlling outlet near the 
southern end of,the valley, two miles south of Clinton. The outlet 
waters cut a channel in rock near the South Dike of the present 
Wachusett Reservoir, and discharged eastward across Shrewsbury 
Ridge to Berlin in the Assabet Valley. This outlet has been rec- 
ognized as the control point for the Clinton Stage of Lake Nashua 
ever since investigations were made on the geology of the Wa- 
chusett Reservoir at the turn of the last century, but it has not 
been known that Tophet Chasm in Littleton marks the northern 
limit and the point of final drainage of this water stage. 

Lake Nashua grew longer as the ice melted away from Clinton, 
until its surface extended nine miles northwestward to Leominster 
in the North Nashua Valley, and twelve miles northeastward 
nearly to Ayer in the Nashua Valley. Deltas, built by rivers emerg- 
ing from the ice or entering the lake from its sides, are scattered 
through the Nashua Lowland, forming terraces or isolated pla- 
teaus, with flat tops and deltaic structure, that mark the height 
of the water surface. “Interestingly, these shore features rise pro- 
gressively in elevation toward the northwest, from 350 feet eleva- 
tion at the Clinton Outlet to 410 feet at Leominster. This indi- 
cates that the original horizontal lake surface has been tilted 
about seven feet per mile by regional land movement since the 
Ice Age. 

The shore of Lake Nashua followed the west side of Shrews- 
bury Ridge, but owing to the northeasterly trend of the ridge the 
shore elevation is only 380 feet at Tophet. At this elevation, when 
the ice border commenced to uncover the northern end of the 
ridge, it opened an outlet lower than the original outlet at Clin- 
ton. Water from the lake began to stream away along the ice 
front and over the ridge, its volume probably swelled, now and 
then, by sudden risings of the lake due to inflow of other great 
ice-dammed lakes in the region of Fitchburg. The discharge 
lasted only as long as the ice front continued to press firmly 
against the northwestern slopes of the ridge. This might have 
been for only a single season. A series of channels some 10 feet 
deep in the ice-polished bedrock lead diagonally northeastward 
along the side of the ridge to the head of the chasm, and require 
successive faces of solid ice on the north side to have held them 
in their course. As these waters descended the ridge they formed 
a waterfall 120 feet high, which eroded headward into the bed- 
rock to form the chasm. A lower and final system of rock channels 
enters the western side of the chasm near its upper end at 330 
feet elevation, and these could have been formed only after Lake 
Nashua had subsided 50 feet but while the ice still held firmly 
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against the ridge. This late phase of chasm-cutting left an isolated 
mesa-like spur of the ridge which had been under ice during the 
earlier erosion, and which preserves on its surface glacial stria- 
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Stages of Glacial Lake Nashua: 1. The Clinton Sta e, controll 
South Dike of the Wachusett Reservoir in Clinton, and Lowrie ae YH Falipe 
its history when the ice border uncovered the northermost slopes of Oak Hill aS 
augurating the drainage waterfall at Tophet. 2. The Ayer Stage, with outlets east- 
ward into Stony Brook Valley, is shown being invaded by the delta of northward- 
flowing post-Glacial Nashua River. Sands and gravels, spread partly against the ice 


front and partly int i i 
: oF an ee nis o the lake, are responsible for the complex deposits around Ayer 
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tions and several large erratic boulders. Final discharges swept 
around the northern end of the ridge as the ice melted from the 
lowest slopes. © ° j 

So rapid was the falls erosion that blocks of ice were buried in 
outwash around,the mouth of the chasm. Debris eroded from the 
chasm and consisting of fragments of Oak Hill schist form a 
gravel plain or terrace which is level with the mouth of the chasm 
at 260 feet elevation. This surface, pitted with kettle holes, is one 
of many deltaic deposits marking the next or Ayer Stage of Lake 
Nashua, which became adjusted to a level of lake waters con- 
trolled by outlets east of the ridge. The Ayer Stage, like its prede- 
cessor, continued to expand northward toward an ultimate drain- 
age into the Merrimack Valley as the ice front melted away from 
Ayer. But the drainage at Tophet had opened all the upper 
Nashua Valley, and attracted the new-born Nashua River to a 
northward course. Gravels and sands of the early river, derived 
from erosion of the upper valley and from melting ice near Fitch- 
burg, were carried northward and deposited in quantity, partly 
into the Ayer Stage of the lake, and partly against the ice border 
as it melted away from Ayer. These circumstances promoted 
wholesale burial of ice blocks by the advancing river, while at the 
same time streams from the ice were forming their own special 
deposits in the shallow Ayer Stage. As a result the lower Nashua 
Valley, from Fort Devens and Ayer northward, is one of the most 
complex regions of kettle-pitted delta plains, kames, and eskers in 
New England, and the numerous ice contacts have given rise to a 
mistaken idea that the ice-cap in this part of Massachusetts stag- 
nated and rotted away as a motionless mass. Certainly the Nashua 
River to-day could never build such mighty deposits as it did 
then, for regional uplift has raised all New England toward the 
north and reduced the slope of this and other northward-flowing 
rivers to a bare minimum. 

Another local misconception which pertains to Tophet attrib- 
utes the chasm to some kind of erosion before the Ice Age. It is 
sometimes stated that the chasm contains indisputable glacial de- 
posits consisting of many large erratic boulders of granite. In- 
spection shows nothing in Tophet swamp but organic deposits, 
filling unknown depths to bedrock in what this writer interprets 
to be the plunge-hole eroded by Tophet Falls. Granite erratics 
are limited to a huge talus cone of these materials extending from 
the edge of the swamp to the top of the chasm at its head. The 
explanation for them lies in agricultural practices of a past gen- 
eration, when farmers clearing land on the top of the ridge sent 
the abundant and unwanted boulders rolling down to Tophet. 
To-day a forest has hidden the scenes of this early industry. 

Tophet Chasm compares in origin with Purgatory Chasm in 
Sutton, Massachusetts, but has much greater size within a terrain 
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of weaker bedrock. Like Purgatory Chasm it records the brief 


incident of stupendous forces unleashed in the debacle of a great 
ice lake; and like Purgatory it could appropriately be made a 


Massachusetts State Park. When its position in history is recog- 


nized it assumes the aspect of perhaps New England’s grandest 


monument of this kind. 
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SKIS TO ZEALAND 
by NaNcy W. CoLuin 


EALAND Hut, I’ve heard, is in a lovely, spectacular location, 
7, perched on the edge of nowhere. I stayed there once, not too 
long ago—and never saw Zealand Notch and couldn’t tell you 
what the hut looks like. And isn’t there a waterfall somewhere 
near? 

It was like this. Bob, my husband, was slated to lead a ski-tour- 
ing trip to Zealand Notch in a month or so and felt an early scout- 
ing trip might reap dividends. Jack Taylor decided he’d come 
along just for the ride. I went because our sleeping-bag is a double 
one, and have you ever tried to sleep alone in a double bag? 

So there we were, sitting in the car at Zealand Campground a 
little after noon one blue-and-white January Saturday. The un- 
plowed road stretched out before us (we parked in the middle of 
it) pristine and pure—off across a bridge, up an easy slope and 
curving away into the distance. What a lovely run that would 
make coming home! We could hardly wait. 

But there was no rush, we had all afternoon and not far to go. 
On the map it appeared to be a pretty easy proposition. So we 
munched on our lunches and chatted idly. We asked Jack if he’d 
ever been to Zealand before. Well, yes, back around 1948 or so it 
must have been. Bob admitted he'd gone in once; over the A-Z 
trail, though, not this one. I had never been in Zealand country 
before. So we opened up the guidebook. It looked straightfor- 
ward.enough: road for 314 miles, then a good trail for another 
31%; hardly sufficient challenge for three such sturdy mountaineers 
as we. But as we shouldered our packs and got down our skis up 
drove a snowplow and a train of pick-up trucks. 

Our smiles faded as we moved the car at their command. I 
daringly asked why they bothered to plow a road like this, one 
that obviously went nowhere, and one gallant chap grunted 
“water supply.” This puzzled us a mite, more so as their trucks 
were all labeled “St. Johnsbury.” 

Jack kept nudging us. “Hey, we can ride for 314 miles, let’s ride 
in with ’em.” And “Hey, you clowns,” floated up the hill after us 
as we two took off in a burst of speed and affronted pride. We 
hoped to be up the hill before the plow had its chains on. We 
weren't. For us, the day no longer glittered. That hill would have 
been such a lovely run out. Maybe they’d plow only one lane? 


Nancy COLLIN, a Club member since 1952, has served on several committees, 
She is most active as a rock climber and describes her avocations as “climbing— 
on foot, skis, snowshoes, and often hands and knees.” 
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But as the unsmiling cavalcade passed by we knew there was no 
such hope; they weren’t the gracious type. And on we trudged. J 

And trudged. And trudged. That road must be the only one in 
the world which goes uphill in both directions. Jack’s climber 
would loosen and fall off, and eventually he’d catch up to mutter 
maledictions about “clowns” and “ridden.” For a while I shot 
back spirited retorts dealing mostly with thickening waistlines 
and slack muscles and healthy outdoor exercise. Then Jack would 
lose his climber and I’d lose myself in the mechanical push-pull 
of cross-country skiing. This effectively dulls any latent initiative. 

Then there, after we'd lost all hope, was the end of the plowed 
section. Half a mile later came the trail. This was not too good. 
We were only halfway in and it was 3:30 already. Not too good, 
but the dull stretch was over, now we’d really move along and be 
there in an hour or two. It was a lovely trail, full of little ups and 
downs, easy to follow; we were making good progress. Then it 
was dusk, and the trail was not so easy to follow; then it was dark, 
and “Where in blazes is the trail?” We moved into more open 
country and the snow was deep and powdery. We took turns 
breaking trail. “Another half hour,” we told each other. “We're 
almost there,” we’d murmur gratefully. Easy living in the city 
was taking its toll. 

On we went, another bend in the trail, another brook crossing 
carefully negotiated. A rest at the rear of the procession; then, so 
soon, breaking trail again. Push-pull, push-pull. I was back in the 
Pemigewasset again, I was on the Wilderness Trail, it stretched 
out straight as a die before me and I'd go on like this till I came 
out at Franconia Notch. On and on and on. We lost all track of 
time, we were abandoned in a timeless world of gray and black 
and our only duty was to push forward. No longer did we murmur, 
“We're almost there.” There were no words to be said. On we 
pushed through the purring untouched snow, through the silent 
night. 

Then, abruptly in the gloom, a junction. Then another junc- 
tion and a trail that seemed to lead straight up to heaven. I 
pleaded. “No,” I said, “not up that.” But up we went, because 
the signpost said Zealand Hut was somewhere up there. Up we 
went, for an eternity. I knew the sign was wrong. No one could be 
fool enough to build a cabin on a slope like this. What weary 
tramper could cope? Not one such as I, surely. 

A light sleet was falling as we saw another fork in the trail. The 
left one was marked “Zealand Falls” and the other one went up. I 
was all for going left (it was level), but Bob said he was going up. 
So I went left and Bob went up and Jack went nowhere because 
his climber had gone to pieces and he couldn't. 

I imagine what I saw was Zealand Falls. It was open and more 
white than gray and no hut was there. Back on my tracks I went, 
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and started up again. Doggedly I followed Jack’s footprints. They 
led to a precipice and went straight up it, so I took off my skis too 
and clambered up.to the hut. _ 

Inside it was cold and dank, but there was a candle and plenty 
of wood and for, heaven’s sake it’s only 6:30! “Well, I'll be 
darned.” The stoye drew well and there was lots of hot soup and 
definitely life was worth living. We asked ourselves the age-old 
question, why do we do it, and gave ourselves the age-old answer, 
we're nuts; and went to bed. We couldn’t have been happier or 
more content. 

We slept around the clock and a little extra. Life was good, the 
sack is a lovely thing, and why move? Such comfort is not seen 
every day. Then the oatmeal was bubbling, bacon scented the little 
room, and I could not resist its call. Into my clothes I crawled. 
Jack came over to show me the trip’s one zoological specimen, a 
wretched little fieldmouse he had spotted as it crouched on top 
of a cupboard door. It had been too cold to move when he reached 
out for it. 

The wind had come up and it was still sleeting. The whole 
world was gray, wet, cold and most uninviting. Bob went off to 
ski on the riverbed while Jack and I cleaned up. Bob came back 
shortly; he had no desire to swim that day. 

So now all we had to do was ski down that stairway to heaven 
we had struggled up the night before. This proved simple. The 
snow was so deep one couldn’t go fast or far. The trip out was 
delightful, why had it seemed so interminable before? The sleet 
just covered the plowed road and the last quarter-mile was a 
splendid downhill schuss, a just reward for pure living. 
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THE CONCORD AND THE MERRIMACK 
A Voyage After Thoreau 


by FRANCIS RUSSELL 


WISH TO COMMUNICATE those parts of my life which I would 
i gladly live again myself.” So Thoreau wrote in his Journal. 
And there is probably no part of his life he would have lived 
again more gladly than the voyage fifty miles up the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers and back that he made with his brother John 
towards the end of the summer of 1839. 4 Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers is in a sense a memorial to that dead 
brother, an attempt to preserve the elusive, vital quality of what 
Thoreau later called “the good week,” to extract something of 
permanence from those vanished days. Yet, because of Thoreau’s 
native reticence, his brother is mentioned only obliquely in the 
book. It may be that much of the extraneous matter that found 
its way into the revised pages, between the original river journal 
(written for the most part out-of-doors) and the publication of the 
Week a decade later, is a kind of concealment, a veiling over of 
the author’s emotions that were here more directly involved than 
in anything else he wrote. 

Thoreau was twenty-two years old when he and his brother set 
out from Concord in their home-made boat, the Musketaquid, on 
the 31st of August, 1839. In spite of the book’s subsequent title the 
actual journey lasted an extra week, for after arriving at Hooksett 
—their farthest water point north—on September 4 the brothers 
beached the boat and took off on a walking trip through the 
White Mountains. The morning of September 5 they hiked the 
eleven miles from Hooksett to Concord, New Hampshire, and 
there caught the stage to Plymouth. During the next few days they 
made their way through Holderness, Lincoln, Franconia and 
Bethlehem, and on their last day they climbed Mt. Washington, 
or Agiocochook as Thoreau preferred to call it. September 11 they 
took the stage back to Concord and the following day arrived at 
Hooksett, apparently somewhat worn from their travels, for they 
covered this stretch too by stage. On the same afternoon, the 
Thursday of the Week, they started downstream again, camping 
on a small island not far below Hooksett Falls. Friday, the Week’s 
final day, they made the long voyage home “with sail and oar,” 
returning to Concord late in the evening. 

The first record of Thoreau’s journey was jotted down by him, 
with the immediate impressions in mind, at each day’s end, either 
on the river bank or in the shelter of his tent. Remnants of it stil] 


FRANCIS RUSSELL, a Club member, is a writer living in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Pursuing an interest in the traces of Thoreau is one of his avocations. 
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exist in the published Journal. Just how much Thoreau’s rough 
diary volume contained is not known, for he used his journal as 
a quarry for the materials of both the Week and Walden. 

Besides these scattered references there are two earlier drafts of 
the Week that were discovered after Thoreau’s death and printed 
by the Bibliophile Society in 1905. These fragments are enlarged 
versions of the hastily penciled diary that Thoreau revised and 
rewrote shortly after returning home. Although incomplete, they 
are an indication of what A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers might have been if Thoreau had confined himself to the 
fluvial aspects of the voyage. Several years after the publication 
of the book he remarked that he trusted it did not smell so much 
of the study and the library as of the fields and the woods. Un- 
fortunately that was the book’s great flaw. It-did smell of the 
study. Only those earlier sketches might truthfully be claimed for 
the open air. 

Some of the incidents in the Week as eventually published oc- 
curred several years after the 1839 voyage. Under the Tuesday 
chapter, for example, Thoreau inserted the account of a trip he 
made to the Berkshires in 1844, where he climbed Saddle-back 
Mountain [Greylock]’and met his friend William Ellery Chan- 
ning (five selections from whose tepid verses he included in his 
finished book). As an account it is interesting enough, far more 
so than the Week’s general run of literary observations, but like 
so much of the book it becomes an obstacle to the free flow of 
water. 

That was an easy enough voyage when Thoreau and his brother 
made it. Today the canals that bore them so lightly are silted 
over—except for the sedge-lined fragments of the Middlesex there 
is not a trace of them—and the old ferry slips and landings are 
gone, remembered only in names like Reeds Ferry and occasional 
Canal Streets. To retrace that modest voyage is a divided affair 
now. The portage distances are too great. One needs a carrier 
car and a pick-up at the end of each run. And even then there are 

aps. 
; The Musketaquid was a heavy affair fifteen and one half feet 
long, “painted green below with a border of blue.” Ours was a 
folding boat, seventeen feet long and blue and silver in color, that 
stowed into two smallish carrying bags. When, after assembling 
it, we left the Concord Bridge on an August Sunday afternoon 
we were the wonder of the summer tourists who gravitate to that 
spot. 

Concord River—really Thoreau’s, for after all he was a stranger 
on the Merrimack—is not particularly distinctive. Its charm is the 
charm of most small rivers. In many bends and curves it could be 
the Charles at Dedham, or even the Neponset between Mattapan 
Square and Dorchester Lower Mills. Unlike the Merrimack it 
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has not fallen out of use. Though stagnant, and fouled by a dozen 
towns, it is dotted with weekend cottages between Carlisle and 
Billerica, and on such a Sunday its whole surface comes to life 
with canoes, speedboats, and a dozen varieties of outboard-motor 
skiffs racing up and down the long stretch between Balls Hill and 
Carlisle Bridge. rae 

“That was a long pull from Balls Hill to Carlisle Bridge, sitting 
with our faces to the south, a slight breeze rising from the north; 
but nevertheless water still runs and grass grows. . . .” So Tho- 
reau wrote, and so we found it. We passed the familiar landmarks 
—Punkatasset Hill, the Great Meadows, Balls Hill itself, and that 
long pull, no shorter now. The afternoon sunlight was striking 
the church towers of Billerica obliquely by the time we sighted 
them. When we finally reached the millpond and the falls at 
North Billerica, which Thoreau had taken a second day to reach, 
the light was fading fast. But where he had turned off into the 
Middlesex Canal we came face to face with a concrete wall. 

That Sunday was our longest trip. Where Thoreau took four 
days for the rest of his voyage we made patchwork trips on the 
Merrimack for the rest of the month in our spare time. Floating 
on the river by Thorntons Ferry, with the curious spire of the 
Litchfield church emerging from the masking greenery of the 
bank, or in the rougher water below Hooksett, I found myself 
surprised by our isolation. From the wind-filled barge sails and . 
the colorful river traffic of Thoreau’s time the Merrimack has be- 
come an empty river. Even the industries move away. In the basin 
just- above Lowell there are a few pleasure boats of small propor- 
tion, and at the tidal harbor of Newburyport one can still see 
sails. Manchester is a sluice. But for the rest there is nothing more 
than swift water, narrowing occasionally into falls, then expand- 
ing again to a vitreous smoothness that belies its speed. The banks 
are bare, inhabited by muskrats and cliff swallows, and many a 
stretch of river is more primitive in appearance today than it was 
when Thoreau made his journey. Only along the sandbanks by 
Litchfield and Cromwells Falls do people come down on a sum- 
mer evening and set lines for catfish. 

Launching our boat at northward intervals we floated through 
summer afternoons, caught up in the immediacy of the sun- 
drenched present yet never wholly forgetting that voyage of long 
ago, recapturing in ourselves something of the mood of water and 
landscape, the fullness of the summer that Thoreau experienced 
at the very turn of the tide as it swung over to autumn. Some- 
times in the golden-moted afternoon, with the shadows lengthen- . 
ing along the reeds, the past and the present seemed almost to fuse 
as we drifted with the placid current, ourselves part of those 
“stillest summer hours, in which the grasshopper sings over the 
mulleins; and there is valor in that time the bare memory of 
which is armor that can laugh at any blow of fortune.” 


SNOWSHOE CLIMB 
(King Ravine, March 1, 1956) 


by JosEPH W. PENNYPACKER 


This track, track, track! 

This rainbow file of harlequins, 
Parka and pack 

Tan blobs in caterpillar line, 
High-lighted in the cold sunshine 
That filters thru the hardwoods,— 
Where every twig-end etches trace 
Of interwoven shadow lace 

Upon the purple snow. 
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This crunch, crunch, crunch 

Of hidden crust 

Beneath the snowshoe’s forward thrust 

As step o’er step we hew. 

And tho the blood beat “Pause thou must,” 
No word of pause for breath or view 

No hint of rest is spoken. 

But plunge and pull on axe, aligned 

That every shoe of those behind 

May find the step unbroken. 


Through conifers the trail ascends, 

Or domed, or gnomed; 

The weighted bough in welcome bends 
Until the darkling forest ends, 

Freeing the eye to seek the crest 

From windswept rocky spur, 

Rim of ravine’s more level floor 

And place at last to rest. 


Breathe deeply now! 

Let him who can 

The rising, ice-bound headwall scan, 
Challenging niche and buttress hold. 

But one less bold 

May heed the blood-beat’s racing throb 

And, resting pack ’gainst snow-capped knob, 
Yield to the yearning long in mind 

To turn his gaze behind. 


We have come up. And lo! 

Under a sky of gleaming blue, 

Just there beyond the contoured frame 
Of mountain flanks through which we came 
Opens expanding view. 

High o’er ravines where shadows play 
The whited ranges reach away 

Far as the eye can go. 

Beauty exciting, beauty whole 

Fills the whole heart and ready 

With a wine that is pure and heady, 
Blue wine that stirs the soul. 
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SOUTHWEST CORNER OF SPUR CABIN, 1905 


CHARLES C. TORREY AND SPUR CABIN 
AE _by Harry B. ADAMS 


N A LETTER Of February 9, 1955, Professor Charles C. Torrey 

writes: “In 1881 my two brothers and I camped for several 
weeks in the neighborhood of Gorham, mainly for trout fishing, 
but we also climbed Washington by way of Tuckerman’s Ravine. 
Our parents were boarding in Gorham at the time and they visited 
Randolph Hill, especially the Kelsey Cottage, which Chisholm’s 
guidebook . . . said had a particularly fine view. Thus... in 
1895 when we were in search of a place to spend our summers, my 
father wrote to Kelsey Cottage. . . .” This cottage, which be- 
came the Mountain View House about 1goo and fs at present the 
private residence of Mr. H. L. Malcolm, lies at the point where 
the Randolph Hill road makes a right-angle turn from north to 
west. 

With a few unavoidable exceptions, Professor Torrey has con- 
tinued to spend part of most summers in Randolph right up to 
September of 1955, when I visited him at his cottage there. He was 
then 91 years old, having been born December 20, 1863. Appointed 
Professor of Semitic Languages at Yale in 1g00, he had become 
professor emeritus in 1932. He was still writing in 1954, when he 
put out his latest volume, on a Semitic interpretative subject. 

In 1895 there were not many paths in the neighborhood of the 
Kelsey Cottage. At the western end of the Randolph Hill road, 
however, there existed even then the Ice Gulch Path, the Mt. Cres- 
cent Path, and the Bee Line. “But,” Mr. Torrey continues in the 
letter quoted above, “‘to depend on dusty roads for our very fre- 
quent tramps to the Post Office or the Railroad Station or the 
paths up the mountains was simply intolerable. The first impor- 
tant undertaking was the path from Kelsey Cottage to the Post 
Office. It was a straight line just a mile in extent, with good footing 
all the way and running through interesting woods. This was the 
so-called Torrey Path, also called the ‘Post Office Path’. It was in 
constant use from the first, and not a few ‘records’ were made. 
George Hill, a Brown University graduate, covered the whole 
distance in 8 minutes. This path was the work of my father, my 
brother Elliot, and myself.” The path was abandoned by the 
R.M.C. because of substantial logging operations on Randolph 
Hill during the Second World War. 

Mr. Torrey then goes on to give a brief outline of other Ran- 
dolph paths made by the Torrey family in 1895 and subsequent 
years. In addition to the Post Office Path, two others were cut in 


Harry B. Apams is a former A.M.C. hutman. He has spent many summers 
at Randolph, N. H. He is now attending the University of Michigan. 
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189s. The Church Path, running in a straight line from the Kelsey 
Cottage to the Randolph Church, was built by Professor Torrey’s 
father, Rev. Joseph Torrey, and the Professor’s younger brother, 
Elliot. This path is still in moderate use today, with only the north 
end slightly relocated. A path up Pine Mountain, which later be- 
came the “Straight Path”, was built the same year by the same two 
men. It was in effect a continuation of the Church Path. My father 
and I found a few traces of the section between the church and the 
railroad track at the former Mt. Madison Mineral Spring site in 
1951. Last summer I also found a few traces of the Pine Mountain 
section of the Straight Path. This trail was abandoned by the 
R.M.C. twenty or thirty years ago. 

In 1898 the Rev. Joseph Torrey cut a trail from the railroad 
station to Coésauk Fall, which has come to be part of the present 
Howker Ridge Trail. 

The present Pasture Path, from the Kelsey Cottage location to 
Lookout Ledge, joining with a trail from the Ravine House near 
the Ledge, was in part cut, and in part recut, largely by Elliot 
Torrey, with some occasional aid from Professor Torrey and their 
father. Mr. Torrey wrote that there had previously been a trail 
from the Mt. Crescent House to the Ledge, but that it had fallen 
into such a state of disuse as to be practically untraceable. At about 
the same time Elliot, alone, also constructed ‘““The Diagonal’, a 
trail from the Kelsey Cottage to the Ravine House, joining the 
Bee Line at Carlton Brook. The Diagonal was in heavy use until 
towards the end of the Second World War, at which time a series 
of logging operations caused a long “temporary closure” and 
finally resulted in an extensive relocation operation by the R.M.C. 
in the summer of 1955. 

Between the beginning of the summer of 1900 and the end of 
the summer of 1905 a number of trails were surveyed and cut in 
the Spur Cabin area. These will be dealt with shortly in conjunc- 
tion with the material on the cabin itself. Finally, in 1928, Pro- 
fessor Torrey himself built the Ice Gulch Cut-off Path, running 
from the then Mountain View House through the woods north 
of the hill road and joining the R.M.C. Ice Gulch Path at the 
crossing of the first important brook. This trail is no longer in 
use. Its location is shown on Louis F. Cutter’s map of the Northern 
Peaks, last issued in 1917. 

Most of the material which follows is taken from a series of 
“logs” kept by the Moore-Torrey forces at Spur Cabin, from the 
year of its opening until about 1916. These were kindly lent to me 
at Randolph by Professor Torrey late in the past summer. 


‘Tam also indebted to Mr. Irving B. Crosby of Boston, Mrs. Mabel T. Hen- 
ning of Auberry, California (a niece of C. C. Torrey), Miss Sarah Hincks of 
Tucson, Arizona (her father was a close friend of C. C. Torrey and G. F. Moore) 
and Mr. Albert H. Moore (Mr. G. F. Moore’s son) of Portsmouth, N. H., all of 
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The first information that I obtained about Spur Cabin itself 
was in the form of a long letter from Professor Torrey, dated 
January 26, 1952, in which he included a detailed exposition of the 
building of the cabin and several later events. C. C. Torrey and 
G. F. Moore were the joint owners of the structure. George Foote 
Moore (1851-1931, Professor of Hebrew at Andover Theological 
Seminary and later of Religious History at Harvard) was Mr. 
Torrey’s first teacher in Semitic languages and later a close asso- 
ciate. It was due to this relationship that Professor Moore and his 
family started to spend their summers in Randolph. 

Professor Torrey decided on the location of the cabin in the late 
fall of 1899, after making extensive exploration trips in the upper 
valley of Spur Brook and obtaining permission from the Berlin 
Mills Company. “The location,” he writes, “was 1/8 of a mile from 
Chandler Fall, on the same level (elevation about 3,300 feet), at 
the brow of a steep descent, affording a fine view of the Moose 
River Valley and of the whole panorama to the north. Through 
an opening in the trees on the west the mountains of Willoughby 
Gap [Vermont] were conspicuous. Water, excellent and abundant, 
was afforded by a spring Joo yards distant on the path to Chandler 
Fall. At the Fall there was a fine pool for a morning bath.” The 
location is shown on the Cutter map mentioned above. 

The cabin was built during the winter of 1899-1900 under the 
supervision of the late John H. Boothman from plans provided 
him. The floor space of the building was a single room of eighteen 
by twelve feet, the long axis being east-west. ‘The entrance and a 
small porch were on the east end. On the north side was a double 
window for the fine view, on the south and the west a single 
window sufficed. A small window was placed over the door. In the 
center of the room stood a two-eye wood stove. There were six 
bunks, arranged in double-deck style. A curtain was rigged so that 
the west end of the room could be shut off for the benefit of the 
ladies. 

We now turn to the logs for some details of the trail-clearing 
operations and other events of these early years. 

On Tuesday, June 19, 1900, Elliot B. Torrey came up to the 
cabin with some supplies and spent the time through Friday in 
surveying and roughly laying out two trails, one from the 
Randolph Path to Chandler Fall and the cabin (i.e., the Spur 
Trail as it was in 1937, before all the hurricane activity of late 
years), and the other starting about one hundred feet south of the 
cabin and running west until it hit the Randolph Path near the 


whom are Randolph summer residents and have played some part in the history 
of Spur Cabin. Letters received in 1955 from these persons aided in filling a 
number of information gaps, especially concerning the later years of the cabin’s 
existence. A number of conversauions with Vyron Lowe of Randolph, who 
helped construct Spur Cabin, also yielded several interesting points. 
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Log Cabin. On July 31 the entire Torrey family, with the ex- 
ception of Professor Torrey’s elder brother, Joseph Jr., who does 
not appear to have been particularly interested in mountain climb- 
ing, did a thorough clean-up job on what was now called the “Spur 
Trail” (which extended only to the level of Chandler Fall at that 
time), and in addition made a start on clearing out in good fashion 
the trail surveyed from Spur Cabin over to the Log Cabin. On 
Saturday, August 11, William G. Nowell, owner of the Log Cabin, 
signed in from the Log Cabin to have a look at Spur Cabin. 
Another prominent mountaineer signed the log on Saturday, 
August 25, with no comment: J. Rayner Edmands. 

In 1901 the first entry of interest was August 8. On that day 
Joseph, Charles, and Elliot Torrey, and George F. Moore arrived 
at the cabin for the first time in the season. They then “. . . ran 
string for trail to Knight’s Castle. . . .”” On the following day 
they carried the string through to the Knight’s Castle and surveyed 
onward towards the summit of Adams. On the 13th George F. and 
his brother Frank Moore, together with Albert H., George’s young 
son, and Joseph, Elliot, and Charles Torrey, after climbing from 
the Mountain View House to Adams via the Madison Spring Huts, 
surveyed a path down the west lip of King Ravine to “the Spur,” 
using string through the scrub and hitting the line laid out on the 
8th very nicely. On the goth the Moore-Torrey forces finished the 
initial cutting of this upper part of the Spur Trail. On August 
27th we find this entry: “4:45 p.M. G. F. Moore returning from a 
day spent with two axemen, cutting out Spur Trail. All serious 
obstructions are now removed. Found fine spring at upper junction 
Knight’s Castle Branch and direct way.” 

On September 7 Professor Torrey surveyed what he termed “‘the 
shelf path” (with a small s at this stage). This “shelf path,” later 
called the “Nose Path” and finally, with a capital S, the “Shelf 
Path,” was another try at a permanent route from Spur Cabin to 
the Log Cabin, and was worked on in fits and starts until the log 
announces it as “finished” by C.C.T. on September 4, 1903, at 
which time he visited the Log Cabin by that trail. I have recently 
bushwhacked part of the same route. The area is surprisingly 
precipitous and has a fine accumulation of jackstraw and down 
timber; undoubtedly it must have presented difficulties in the 
maintaining of a satisfactory trail. 

On Wednesday, September 23, another important trail project 
was started: Professor Torrey and Dr. Moore prospected a route 
from the Upper Crag to the “bare nob on Nowell’s Ridge” (within 
a few yards of the point where the present trail from Grey Knob 
to Edmands Col crosses Lowe’s Path), and spotted most of it. An 
entry for September 14, 1904, states that this trail was partly cut 
out on that day, in a heavy rainfall. The trail was marked with 
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“cutting finished, and signed” in an entry for August 26, 1905. 
On September 22 of that year the newly completed “Grey Knob 
Cabin” was officially opened and occupied by the Hincks and 
Stearns families. 

At about this time the heavy lumbering operations that seem 
to have been a characteristic of the forest history of northern New 
Hampshire in this period began to touch on the small area with 
which we are dealing. In an entry for August 14, 1905, a party of 
two men and two women reported that logging operations had 
made Lowe’s King Ravine Trail below Mossy Fall impassable for 
the ladies. Also, a few days later, on the gist, Charles and Joseph 
Torrey started from Bowman “. . . to see if anything could be 
made of the Edmands [Israel Ridge] Path, spoiled*by lumbering in 
1903-04. Found it almost completely ruined. Left Bowman at 7:50 
A.M. and crashed and crawled through miles of slash and debris, 
reaching Cascade Camp at 10:00 A.M.” Several other parties at 
about this time mention getting to the cabin by way of a logging 
road which had partly obliterated Lowe’s King Ravine Path. 

The real trouble arrived in 1906, however. We find the follow- 
ing entry for September 22 of that year: “C.C.T. arrived 9 a.m. 
with Mr. Williams, the surveyor of the Berlin Mills Co. Ran a 
line around the Cabin, starting at a point on the Canyon Falls 
path? six rods below Chandler Falls junction, going straight up 
the mountain, then turning to the west and running just below 
the cliffs, then turning again at a right angle and coming down 
through the point where the Shelf Path crosses the first little water 
way. Also ran lines around Chandler and Canyon Falls, making a 
small ‘Forest Reserve of the Berlin Mills Co.’ at each place. Lunch 
with the lumbermen on the logging road just built at the head of 
Canyon Fall. ‘Two logging roads already extended from that point 
more than half-way to the Cabin reservation. . . .”” According to 
the letter of January 26, 1952, from Professor Torrey, this made 
an area of about two acres which was set aside, an area which 
“.. . contained a good number of fine spruces. ‘The contractor 
who was doing the cutting estimated the amount of his loss in 
letting these trees stand, and we were glad to pay him the amount 
of his estimate.’ According to a letter from Albert H. Moore, 
dated October 22, 1955, this sum was $200.00, in the days when 
“a dollar was a dollar.” 

September 25, 1go6: “. . . lumbermen cutting in vicinity of our 
spring. C.C.T. had another interview with Mr. Moynahan, who 
promised to withdraw his men from this side of Spur Brook 


41 have not been able to find out where these falls were located. In a letter 
dated March 8, 1956, Professor ‘Torrey says, “This name was a mistake, since 
there was no canyon and hardly any falls.” 
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tomorrow Noon while waiting for further word from the negoti- 
ations pending [with the Berlin Mills Co.]. .. .” vi 

September 26: “More cutting of spruces above the spring. . . . 
‘This is the last tree’ said one of the loggers of a spruce which came 
down at about 11:30. Cabin closed for Winter.” 

During 1910 and 1911 a number of entries deal with what 
might be termed a wildlife problem in connection with the cabin. 
An abundance of both squirrels and mice appear to have evaded 
all attempts to keep them out of doors. This may have been partly 
because of the activities of a rarely seen but often heard porcupine, 
whose jaws seemed every night to be eating away the foundations 
of the building. A rabbit family is also mentioned as appearing 
fairly regularly for handouts. Professor Torrey maintained as a 
hobby an interest in mushrooms, and over the years many 
mentions are made of delicious mushroom feasts. One entry for 
August 23, 1912, tells the story: the Professor, on the way up from 
Appalachia, collected twenty-one varieties of mushrooms. 

Entries for 1913 show a very interesting weather progression, 
one part of which was a storm apparently of the same caliber as 
the recent hurricanes. After an intense September cold snap of 
several days, resulting in some extraordinarily distant views, the 
weather turned warm again. The entry for Sunday, September 21, 
says: “[Prof. and Mrs. Torrey] came up. .. . This is the fourth 
day of an easterly storm (rainless in Randolph unfortunately!). 
Wind blowing a terrific gale, trees groaning and creaking and 
branches falling. Heavy driving mist and wet bushes from Cold 
Brookon....” 

Monday, the 22nd: “Storm increased in the night; tempest and 
deluge of rain. . . . Very dark; steady roar of wind and water; 
trees rocking dangerously and Cabin shaking. Small landslide just 
west of Cabin, where a dozen fine spruces were blown down. 
Another windfall (2 spruces and a birch) on the path between 
Cabin and Spur Trail. Storm grew more violent and continued all 
day. Never saw such rain or wind on the mountain. 

“Took advantage of a brief lull in the P.M. to go over to 
Chandler Fall. Found it a tremendous cataract, the water extend- 
ing all the way from the trees on the one side to those on the other, 
even at the widest part, and in almost terrifying volume. The last 
pitch of the Fall covered the whole of the pool. Caught in a new 
deluge of rain as we started back. Seven successive brooks between 
Chandler and the Cabin, which were large enough to give us some 
trouble in passing. ... ” 

Under August 14, 1915, there is a brief entry which signified the 
beginning of the end for Spur Cabin. The signature is that of 
“H. R. Currier, U.S.F.S.; surveying area at Spur Cabin.” It is to be 
remembered that under the then recently-passed Weeks Act, 1915 
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was one of the first years of land purchase for the White Mountain 
National Forest. This was the start of the elimination of privately- 
owned camps within the present W.M.N.F. area. 

The logs end at approximately this point, and it has been some- 
what difficult to piece together the events in the remaining years 
of the cabin’s existence. According to several persons previously 
mentioned, it was in annual use for only rather brief periods 
during the First World War and immediately afterward. Conse- 
quently, about 1922 Mr. Irving B. Crosby made arrangements 
with Professor G. F. Moore to use Spur Cabin, in exchange for 
which he would see to it that necessary repairs were made. At that 
time the cabin was in poor shape, and seemed in danger of sliding 
down the mountainside. The repairs were made _and a new stove 
installed, and Mr. Crosby and others (including increasing 
numbers of the public in this period) used the cabin for about five 
years. The Torrey family seem not to have been in Randolph in 
these years, and although some of the Moores were, they ap- 
parently did not visit Spur Cabin. By 1927 the pressure of business 
kept Crosby from using the place any longer. 

As far as I can determine, the U.S.F.S. tore down Spur Cabin 
sometime during the winter of 1929, for the same reason for which 
many other cabins were either transferred to public ownership or 
destroyed about this time—namely, that a privately-owned camp 
was felt to constitute a fire hazard. Also, such structures were in a 
peculiar legal status that could not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely. 


SECRET SERVICE MEN SPENT A WEEK prowling Dartmouth’s wild Second 
College Grant last summer, just before President Eisenhower stopped in 
for a brief visit. “They was swarming all over here, looking up in the 
trees and everything,” recalls veteran caretaker Sam Brungot, who took 
the President fishing in the well-stocked Diamond River. As four of them 
were walking along the dirt road one evening a large black bear crashed 
out from the woods in front. This unforeseen menace sent the doughty 
guards rushing back to Sam’s cabin. “They come bustin’ through that 
door four abreast,” said Sam, “and their eyes was stickin’ out so fur you 
could cut ’em off with an axe.”—RoBERT UNDERHILL 


CLIMBS IN THE SOUTHERN WIND RIVERS 


by WILLIAM H. CROPPER 


OR A NON-SKIING ROCK-CLIMBER the winter months can be some- 

what dreary. If he doesn’t have the courage to risk frozen fin- 
gers and frozen toes trying the winter version of his sport, he has 
little consolation. But he can always have recourse to a favorite 
indoor sport—planning the next summer’s climbing. Thus it was 
I found myself before the shelves of the American Alpine Club 
library last winter. My instructions from the prospective members 
of the climbing party were definite: find an area with good rock 
and new climbing. The research went on for quite a few weeks; I 
survived the winter; and we finally decided our best bet was 
Shadow Lake in the southern part of the Wind River Range of 
Wyoming. 

Many spring weekends on the Shawangunk cliffs of New York 
put us in fine rock-climbing fettle and itching to get to the high 
mountains. By the evening of July 10, ten of us were gathered at 
‘Big Sandy, Wyoming, impatiently watching our packer, Jim 
Thomas, load our food and gear into saddle bags; and the next 
morning we were off, marching down the High Line Sheep Trail. 
The scenery at first was disappointing; the peaks seemed mostly 
to have unimpressive, gentle, writing-desk summits. Since we 
were not horseback climbers we hoped for something better. When 
we reached Washakie Creek better terrain appeared in the east, 
and -we rushed on. Finally, almost in the last mile of the fifteen- 
mile trip in, the tremendous towers of the Shadow Lake Cirque 
stood before us. The sight was more than any of us had expected; 
all afternoon, as we prepared camp, we looked up fondly and 
thought of the fine climbing days to come. 

The next day ropes, pitons, hammers and carabiners were taken 
up and the rock-climbing business began. Lester Germer and John 
Sopka announced that they liked the small cliff near camp and 
spent the day establishing a hair-raising route to a summit which 
they insisted on calling “Easy Day.” 

John Dietschy, Harris Tallan and I, in search of climbing of a 
less technical sort, made a first ascent of “Ridge Tower” and the 
second ascent of Overhanging Tower (for the first time by the 
northwest ridge).1 Most of the climbing was unroped, but we 


WILLIAM H. Cropper, a member of the Club (New York Chapter) teaches 
chemistry at Brooklyn College. He served his rock-climbing apprenticeship 
on the Shawangunk cliffs, and has climbed for three seasons in the Tetons, as 
well as elsewhere in the Rockies. 

* The first ascent was made in 1948 by Ralph Widrig and Harry King. Their 
climb was on the southwest face and considerably more difficult than ours. For 
brief descriptions see the notes by Fred Beckey in APPALACHIA, December, 1948, 
and the American Alpine Journal, January, 1949. 
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Pingora, North Fork of the Popo Agie, and Pyramid Peak 
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reached a vantage point for a fine view of the towers and needles 
along the divide. Not.only was there the smooth, sheer north face 
of Shark’s Nose; the neighboring tower to the north, but a series 
of tall graceful needles could Be seen beyond, rising from the 
Lonesome Lake side. 

Rest days seemed shamefully wasteful in such a glorious spot. 
And so most of us were active the next day. John Dietschy and I 
set out at six for Shark’s Nose; we could wait no longer to attempt 
this Matterhorn-like tower. It dominates the Shadow Lake scene 
in such a spectacular way that there is no resisting its attraction. 

Later in the day, at a more “gentlemanly” hour, the intrepid 
Germer-Sopka team clambered up the boulders from Shadow 
Lake to attempt Overhanging Tower. Characteristically, they 
scoffed at our walk-up northwest route and looked for something 
slightly more interesting on the overhanging side. (It might be 
mentioned that this overhang is clearly visible five miles away.) 
Their project was nearly successful, but the altitude did not quite 
allow them the certain strength they needed to make a difficult, 
exposed pitch near the top. And so a retreat was forced. 

Meanwhile John and I had made the second ascent of Shark’s 
Nose and had thoroughily enjoyed a day of first-class rock climb- 
ing. The route and thrills of the climb have been well described 
elsewhere.” Suffice it here to say that Shark’s Nose is probably one 
of the most enjoyable and rewarding rock climbs in the Rockies. 
Needless to say, we were pleased to make the second ascent. We 
extended our compliments to the first ascent party? and admired 
their fine job of route finding. 

The arrival of Steve Jervis and Mike Wortis the next day com- 
pleted our party. As Steve walked into camp he had to be forcibly 
restrained from marching right on through, fifty-pound pack and 
all, towards the tantalizing sight of Shark’s Nose. 

This day also marked the beginning of our ill-fated project to 
climb the apparently unclimbed “Block Tower”. Various parties 
from the group spent three days in reconnoitering it and two 
days in unsuccessful attempts to climb it. The tower, though 
probably not a highly difficult climb, is amazingly inaccessible. 
The gullies leading to it, which appear to be sure routes, turn 
out to be rotten and dangerous. Twice retreats were necessary 
because of that horrible feeling of uncertainty brought on by 
loose rock crashing down below and from above. However, not 
all the possibilities were exhausted and we felt that by another 
(top secret) route “Block Tower” might go. We rationalized our 
failure by deciding that we were leaving something to be done on 
the next trip. 

2 George Bell, APPALACHIA, December, 1949; Denton Fox, Trail and Timber- 


line, May, 1950. 1 
# Joe Sargent, George Bell and Denton Fox, in 1949. 
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In the following days we climbed and walked steadily, and 
generally enjoyed our magnificent surroundings. Bobby Sopka 
pulled a few of the numerous small but hungry trout from the 
lake, while Johnny Sopka followed his father and others on some 
of the less strenuous climbs. Some days the entire Sopka clan, 
John, Kay, Bobby, Johnny, Beth (age 9), and Tippy the dog, went 
off on excursions to the lakes nearby. The Sopkas, with their full, 
family enjoyment of inaccessible mountain regions, can give 
many pointers to those who wonder what to do with the kids on 
climbing trips. 

We had heard from helpful Chicago Mountaineers that good 
climbing was to be had directly across the divide around Lone- 
some Lake.t During the second week several groups made this 
trip and climbed the beautiful tower called Pingora. The climb 
is not exceptionally difficult® but it is very enjoyable and is cer- 
tainly recommended for anyone in the area. We had been pre- 
ceded on the summit by half the population of Chicago, but 
didn’t mind because the register made interesting reading. The 
descent of Pingora offers fine sport if done by a series of rappels 
on the steep and almost smooth southeast face. 

Towards the end of our stay John Dietschy and I decided on a 
junket to the north to an apparently unclimbed region around 
Baptiste Lake. The particular peak we had our eyes on was la- 
beled 12593 on the topographical map and located just east of 
Baptiste Lake. A short day’s walk took us farther along the sheep 
trail, over Hailey Pass, and to the foot of our peak. The follow- 
ing morning, with the mosquitoes acting as effective and reliable 
alarm clocks, we were up early and headed for a nice-looking 
ridge on the southwest side of the mountain. The climb was not 
difficult, but sufficiently interesting because of two obstacles in 
the form of towers. We took these direct, rappelling down their 
opposite sides. As we walked across the nearly flat summit ridge 
we came upon a startling sight, the complete skeleton of a big- 
horn mountain sheep. John, a conscientious medical student, 
picked over the bones and diagnosed the accident as having been 
due to a broken leg. The day was slightly marred when we reached 
the summit of our “virgin” peak and were amazed to find a cairn. 
We were philosophical about it, though, and left a register with 
our names and the not very imaginative peak-name, “Dike Moun- 
tain” (for the large dike running across the south side of the 
mountain). 


*The best source of information on Lonesome Lake climbs, besides the 
article mentioned below, is a newsletter written by various members of the 
Chicago Mountaineers after their Lonesome Lake outing in 1953. 

* This route, the usual one, is described in some detail by Orrin Bonney in 
APPALACHIA, June, 1941. Another, considerably more difficult (direct aid, Class 
six) route was done on the south face in 1951 by Bill Primak and Walter Green 
of the Wisconsin Hoofer group. 
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The day was not gone when we reached camp, so we packed up, 
trudged back over Hailey Pass (this time in thunder and light- 
ning) and set up another camp near Pyramid Lake. Before re- 
turning to Shadow Lake we wanted to explore a small peak 
northwest of Mt. Hooker (marked as Peak 12335 on the topo- 
graphical map). Its main attractions were two prominent towers. 
Once again we were gently awakened by ten thousand happy 
mosquitoes. And since we were apparently the only animal life 
they had seen in fifteen years they followed us in hordes to far 
above timberline. No one but a mountain climber can know that 
blissful moment when he has finally got high enough to lose 
the last mosquito. The towers of our mountain were easy, but fun, 
and good for some spectacular pictures. We were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find no cairn on this peak, so a particularly artistic one 
was constructed and a register left behind. That afternoon we 
hurried off down the trail and back to Shadow Lake. . 

The Sopkas had left in our absence. Mike Wortis and Harris 
Tallan had made an interesting second ascent of ‘‘Wolf’s Head’’.6 
And there were more sad stories to tell about “Block Tower’. It 
was decided to abandon the “Block Tower” venture and, after 
one last fling on Shark’s Nose, betake ourselves to the more civil- 
ized climbing at Jenny Lake in the Tetons. The Shark’s Nose 
climb was for the benefit of the expedition photographer, John 
Dietschy. He stationed himself on the opposite side of the cirque 
and claims to have taken a telephoto sequence of the climb. Ac- 
tually, since none of us have seen the result, we secretly believe 
he slept through the entire climb. 

The next day, July 23, was the one appointed for Jim Thomas 
to come in and pack us out. So we pulled down the camp, put 
everything in neat piles to be picked up, and turned our backs on 
Shadow Lake. 

I think everyone was well agreed that the trip was successful. 
We found the climbing excellent—superb rock, wonderful ridges 
and towers, and plenty of new possibilities. The scenery alone 
was well worth the trip. And the weather, at least in our experi- 
ence, was exceptionally good for the mountains. 

But probably it will be the little incidents, some funny, some 
not so funny, which will stay with us longest. The startled expres- 
sion on Lester’s face when he opened a bottle of instant coffee at 
10,000 feet and was engulfed in a volcano of fine powder; the 
group of horsemen coming fifteen miles to watch the crazy 
mountain climbers and arriving in time to see a party dramati- 
cally standing on the summit of Overhanging Tower; Lester and 
John Sopka frantically waving us away from a descent of Shark’s 


* For accounts of the first ascent see the article of George Bell in APPALACHIA, 
December, 1949, or that of Denton Fox in Trail and Timberline, May, 1950. 
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Nose by rappels, and explaining later that we would have stopped 
6oo feet short of the ground with no further ledges and no re- 
treat; and that supreme moment when we arrived back at Thomas 
Camp and sat down at the lodge for our first real dinner in almost 
two weeks—fried chicken, fresh trout, and all we could eat. 

Happily, though, for most of us this was not quite the end. 
There were still the great faces and ridges of the Tetons to oc 
cupy us for awhile. But that is another story. 


NortEs ON A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND RECENT HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTHERN WIND RIVERS 


The Shadow Lake area had been visited twice by climbers before our 
trip. The climbs made by these parties are described in the Beckey, Bell, 
and Fox articles mentioned above. Lonesome Lake was first used as a 
base for climbing by Orrin Bonney’s party in 1940. Several small parties 
followed; and in 1951 the Wisconsin Hoofers led by Bill Primak spent 
time in the area. Two years later a Chicago Mountain Club group with 
Paul Stettner as their leader did some fine climbing around Lonesome 
Lake. Brief mention of this trip is made in the American Alpine Journal, 
1954. But the best source of information seems to be the newsletter 
mentioned before. Considerable climbing has been done in the Southern 
Wind Rivers around Middle Fork Lake, about 18 miles north of Shadow 
Lake. These climbs are described in George Bell’s article and also in 
another article by Denton Fox, Trail and Timberline, January, 1950. 
The Colorado Mountain Club had an outing in this area in 1950. A note 
on the new climbs made at this time may be found in APPALACHIA, 
December, 1950. The Baptiste Lake area, between Shadow Lake and 
Middle Fork Lake has not been mentioned before in climbing journals. 
It probably offers the best opportunities for new climbing in the Wind 
Rivers. Possibilities may also exist south of Lonesome Lake. Topographi- 
cal maps for the areas can be obtained from the U.S. Geological Survey; 
they are designated as the Mt. Bonneville, Moccasin Lake, and Sweet- 
water Gap Quadrangles. Also Forest Service maps for the Bridger Wilder- 
ness Area and Bridger National Forest are useful for trail information. 
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IDEAS BEHIND THE A.M.C. TRAIL SYSTEM 


“by Cuartes W. BLoop 
N 1876, when the Appalachian Mountain Club was founded, 
there were orily about seven trails in the White Mountains 
leading to the summits: the Crawford and Davis Paths up Mt. 
Washington, and paths up Lafayette, Moosilauke, Kearsarge, 
Moriah, and Osceola. It is to be noticed that five of these were 
bridle-paths. Two earlier bridle-paths up Mt. Washington, the 
Glen and Fabyan paths, had been superseded by the carriage road 
and the railway, respectively. Of course, the local guides took 
parties up the Northern Peaks without trails. Walking, however, 
was not generally the fashion. a 

The 1864 edition of Eastman’s White Mountain Guide, speak- 
ing of the Crawford House, says, “You should be careful, as soon as 
you arrive, to book your name at this place for a horse to Mt. 
Washington. . . . Sometimes the ascent is made on foot, but on 
account of the unparalleled roughness and steepness of these 
mountain paths, this method is to most persons too wearisome for 
enjoyment. . . . A flask of brandy is frequently considered indis- 
pensable for pedestrians, as persons often faint from fatigue.” 

The organization of the Appalachian Mountain Club opened 
an entirely new approach to the mountains. Its primary purpose 
was to make them accessible to pedestrians. That is its purpose 
today. 

In the early days of the Club every new trail was worthwhile. 
Each spring the Councillor of Improvements (now Councillor of 
Trails) told his plans for the summer’s work, and each fall he re- 
ported what had been accomplished. Everything was quite in- 
formal and there was no such thing as a trail system. 

As time went on trails began to be linked with one another. 
A group of trails was developed in the Great Gulf. Blazed—not 
cleared—trails were opened in the regions of the East Branch and 
upper North Fork of the Pemigewasset, connecting the Twin 
Range with Crawford Notch. 

Each councillor added trails and improved existing trails ac- 
cording to his personal ideas. The annual appropriations for trail 
work were small, standards of maintenance were low, and most 
of the work was done by local men—when they could find the time. 


CuHarLrs W. BLoop, a member of the Club since 1912, has been active in 
trail work for more than fifty years. He was Councillor of Trails from 1914-1916 
and for the past thirty years has been Chairman of the Committee on Hut, 
Camp and Trail Extensions. It is appropriate that this year, when he retires 
from this position which he has filled with so much distinction, that he 
should sum up the aims and policy of this committee over the years. 
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The building of huts and shelters followed a similar pattern. 
The original Madison Hut was modeled on refuge huts in the 
Alps. Except that it was tight and had a small stove, it was little 
better than a shelter. When several groups occupied it at the same 
time the preparation of meals became quite a problem. Lakes and 
Carter were built on a higher standard and attempted to care for 
trampers more in the modern way, but they were intended to meet 
purely local wants. 

In the early ’g0’s it was apparent that we must have some more 
orderly system and in 1921 a large representative committee was 
appointed to study the problem. This committee, among other 
things, recommended the development of a trunk line from Lost 
River to Grafton Notch, provided with such shelters and huts as 
should be necessary and practicable. Although shelters can be put 
in any place where there is adequate water and firewood, huts re- 
quire a considerable patronage to support their necessary over- 
head. The report went into considerable detail as to the exact loca- 
tion of the main trail and of the shelters and huts. It also recom- 
mended various branch and feeder lines. This report has been the 
basis of our present system. 

This temporary committee was followed in 1924 by a regular 
standing committee on Trail, Hut & Camp Extensions, of which 
the Councillor of Trails and a member of the Hut Committee are 
ex officio members. It has always been composed of men who have 
a wide knowledge of the whole White Mountain region and the 
existing trails, men who can place themselves mentally anywhere 
in that country and visualize the surrounding topography with- 
out resort to maps. There are not too many people of that sort. 

This committee has had a consistent policy for the thirty years 
of its existence. With minor exceptions, the Club has confined 
itself to a system of connecting trails, a large proportion of which 
follow the main ridges of the mountains. Today we maintain a 
total of over 350 miles of foot trails, including those at Katahdin. 

In the old days, when trails were cleared by local woodsmen, 
their location did not make much difference, except that it was 
easier to maintain a local trail than a high-level mainline ridge 
trail, miles away from any settlement. In the last thirty-five years, 
however, our trails have been maintained by our trail crew, with 
headquarters at Whitefield. With this setup we can efficiently 
handle our regular system, but the time consumed in going to an 
isolated trail is quite out of proportion to its mileage, and unless 
the trail is of such outstanding importance from a scenic point of 
view that it attracts a large number of trampers, we have not felt 
justified in maintaining it. Indeed, in recent years the Club has 
abandoned, or, where possible, turned over to other organizations 
many isolated outlying trails. The fact that a trail once seemed 
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important is no reason for its continued maintenance if it has 
ceased to be so. Trails sometimes outlive their usefulness. 

I have often:been.asked why the Club does not open a trail to 
some particular spot.” Physically, there is probably no reason 
why such a trail could not be opened. Except for the cliffs of Can- 
non, Willard, Webster, Royce, etc., there are few places in the 
White Mountains where a trail could not be located. There are no 
peaks to which a trail could not be opened. Sometimes the com- 
mittee has been confronted with propositions by individuals or 
groups who would like to open a trail to some peak which ap- 
pealed to them personally. 

Our uniform position has been that no trail should be opened 
unless it is to be maintained. Any Club trail that is in bad condi- 
tion is a discredit to the Club. If the proposed tril fits in with our 
system we approach the idea with an open mind. On the other 
hand, if the proposed trail is an isolated one the primary question 
is, How expensive will its maintenance be, and how many trampers 
will it attract? Our main trunk-line trails must be maintained, but 
we have felt that there is no justification in having the Club’s 
money spent on an isolated trail, however interesting and beauti- 
ful its location and destination may be, unless it is going to be used 
by a substantial number of people. 

To take a specific instance. A few years ago one of our members, 
who is a personal friend of mine, suggested opening a trail to a 
certain peak not now reached by any trail. The mountain is a fine 
one, but its summits are wooded and there is no view from any of 
them. The base of the trail is on a dead-end road and nearly two 
hours’ drive from Whitefield. In our opinion the trail would 
attract so few trampers that the labor and expense of its mainte- 
nance by the Club would not be justified. As a matter of fact, many 
of us believe that it is not a bad idea to leave some peaks without 
trails, so that good trampers can get the thrill of fighting their way 
to the summit without that aid. 

As most of the peaks in the White Mountains are now in the 
National Forest, all trails are subject to the regulations of the 
Forest Supervisor and no new trails can be opened without his 
approval. While the Forest Supervisor has always been most 
reasonable and co-operative with the Club, the Forest Service is 
not anxious to have additional trails opened unless there is some 
compelling reason for them. In recent years the Forest Service has 
abandoned a substantial part of its own trail mileage on the 
ground that the labor and expense of maintenance was no longer 
justified. 

All this does not mean that the Club should never add any new 
trails. Tramping conditions change. Fifty years ago people who 
went to the mountains for their summer vacation generally stayed 
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at one spot and tramped locally. To reach other trails they were 
largely dependent on train service. Most trails started from vil- 
lages or hotels or railroad stations. Train service was generally 
good. In the summertime there were six trains a day each way 
through Crawford Notch. The branch to the Profile House had a 
stop near the foot of the Gale River and Garfield Trails. Today, 
train service is practically nonexistent as an aid to tramping, and 
with their autos trampers roam freely from place to place, climb- 
ing where they will. 

All of this has had a profound effect on the location of trails in 
the last thirty years. I have no idea what changes in transportation 
will take place during the next fifty. Probably helicopters may be 
able to land people on any of our peaks. I have no idea what 
changes there may be in tramping habits. Air travel has already 
brought the Alps and the Himalaya within the limits of a few 
weeks’ vacation. I believe, however, that people will still be at- 
tracted by the more friendly peaks of our White Mountains; that 
they will still experience the pleasure that my generation has had 
in tramping through the forests; and that they will still feel well 
rewarded by the views which they get from the summits. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club has always been ready to 
meet changes. Within reasonable limits it has always been willing 
to adapt its activities to the demands of the public. I have no 
doubt that it will continue to do so. We shall probably add some 
trails from time to time, and abandon others, as conditions may 
indicate. I have no doubt, however, that in the future the Club 
will so maintain its trail system that the public will still be able 
to get the fullest enjoyment from our White Mountains. 


DEED OF MOUNT CHOCORUA 


Know all Men, lords, esquires and peasants, 
And know all Women by these presents, 

In short let all Creation know, 

That I, Bill Fox, of Wolfboro, 

State of New Hampshire, County Carroll, 

A yeoman bald, unused to hair oil, 

In duplicate consideration 

Of good will towards my blood relation, 
And two Bears feet, most oleaginous, 
(Ungrateful let no man imagine us!) 


DEED OF MOUNT CHOCORUA 


To me in hand before inditing, 

Or ever thought of, was this writing, 
(And whielz I; bound for land o’Canaan, 
Will daily rub upon my crainum), 
Delivered by one Witt De Carter, 

A true déscended son of Sparta, 

And ward ad litem of old Nimrod, 

The tut’lar saint of gun and ramrod,— 
Of Ossipee, in State aforesaid, 

And County ditto (be no more said 

Of that venue, for tattlers gossipy, 
Enough will tell of “righteous” Ossipee!) 
Do thus remise, release, and Quitclaim, 
Nor to myself henceforth one whit claim, 
So long as I am reckoned vital, 

To said De Witt all right and title 
Which I or my male tail descendant, 

In gross, in common and appendant, 
Can claim or hope to claim or covet, 
While glitters gold and misers love it, 

In and unto a‘certain parcel 

Or piece of land (don’t deem it farce all) 
In Sam’s dominions situated, 
Containing, as ’twas estimated 

By actual measurement and survey 

Of Engineers (now dead with scurvy) 
Five million acres, nine square perches, 
Besides the intervale of Birches, 
Including mountains, hills and hollows, 
And bounded and described as follows: 
To witT: Begin at Whiteface school house, 
And running tow’rds McGaffey’s tool house, 
Thence when two highways fork and spangle, 
Jog off upon the sin’ster angle 

To Dave Rawes Cabin hospitable, 
Thence where the d—I you are able, 
Keeping in close perambulation 

Within the metes of Yankee Nation, 
Remembering, when at last you’ve done it, 
To leave off at the bounds begun at: 
Hereby both meaning and intending 
(That litigation it mayn’t end in) 

The said grantee shall be invested 

With all CHocorua, granite crested, 
Whereon grim Bruin growls in glory, 
From verdant base to summit hoary. 
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To have and hold the same forever, 
Provided he be longest liver, 

To him, his heirs, assigns, successors, 
A chain of undisturbed possessors, 
With each appurtenance and privilege 
Thereto belonging — in a civil age. 


And I do cov’nant with said Carter, 
While Earth is land—and two thirds water, 
And I am spared by rueful Nemesis, 

To warrant and defend the premises, 

To him and his from parchment blunder, 
And scamps unborn me claiming under; 
But not to warrant’ and defend ’em 

When Ursa Majors seek to rend ’em, 

But rightful lords and lawless squatters 
For title then to trust their trotters. 


In witness whereof, super vellum 
I set my manum et sigillum. 
Year Eighteen hundred six and sixty, 
September third, O Deed, I fixed ye. 
May Sirius ne’er in wrath o’erwhelm us: 
Subscripsi 
VULPES GULIELMUs (Seal) 


Acknowledgement et ceterarum, 
Justitiae et pacisque quarum. 


Received September 22d, 1866. Examined by 


Loammi Hardy, Recorder. 


[The preceding document is recorded in the Registry of Deeds 
at the Carroll County Court House, Ossipee, N. H., in Liber 49, 
page 169. We are indebted to our Executive Director, C. Francis 


Belcher, for bringing it to our attention. 


If anyone can give us any further information about this piece 
of legal spoofing, his help will be very welcome. We have not thus 
far been able to learn the circumstances under which this docu- 


ment was drawn and recorded.| 


ROHTANG PASS 


by DoNALD F. CARPENTER 


UNDAY, AUGUST 30. The next day, Sunday, was to be a difficult 
S one. We were,to climb from 8,500 feet [at Kothi] to 13,050 
feet through the. Rohtang Pass, and then down to Khokhsar 
(10,400 ft.) on the other side. The distance is estimated to be 
thirteen miles—but miles are very long in this country. 

The six of us, the Robinsons, the Preston-Smiths, Louise and I, 
started off in high spirits. On such a day and in such surroundings 
you couldn’t feel otherwise. 

We had known that we were on the main thoroughfare through 
this part of the world and we soon appreciated what this meant, 
for the traffic was literally dense. Flock after flock of sheep and 
goats, led and guided by a shepherd clad in a picturesque outfit, a 
few helpers and a few dogs. We must have passed a dozen such 
flocks that day. These—and then there were the pack strings, 
generally donkeys, but also horses and mules. The loads seemed 
very heavy, the strings long, sometimes over twenty animals, and 
the going was rough. We couldn’t help feeling for those animals 
so very heavily laden and with packs that all too often shifted and 
occasionally slipped off. One outfit was going to Leh. Each animal 
was carrying two “‘maunds,” or 160 pounds, for which the packer 
would be paid 60 rupees per mound or 120 per animal. The trip 
might take two weeks. 

The trail climbed and climbed, back and forth, back and forth, 
up and up. Waterfalls appeared far above us, then opposite us, 
then we looked down on them. There is a tradition that this pass 
should be crossed before noon. We were well behind schedule and 
we kept pressing on. The girls took turns riding the two saddle 
ponies, while the three men pushed ahead on foot... . 

Then we came to a very interesting bit of trail, where it narrowly 
skirts a cliff, crosses a mountain torrent and doubles back on a 
canyon wall. A lovely place in a high wind, I thought, but fortu- 
nately there was no high wind. Instead it began to rain and, with 
the wind increasing as we neared the height of land, it became 
cold and biting. We had but little joy in our hearts as we achieved 
the ascent and started down. We hardly noticed the rock piles, 


DONALD F. CARPENTER, a member of the A.M.C. since 1931, is the General 
Manager of the Film Department of the E. I. duPont de Nemours and Com- 
pany and a Life Member of the Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. To mention a few of his other multitudinous activities, he was 
formerly Chairman of the United States Munitions Board, Chairman of the 
Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission, and Chairman 
of the Committee on Atomic Energy of the Research and Development Board. 

On a trip around the world in 1953 Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter made a short 
side-trip into the Punjab Himalaya. The following is an excerpt from Mr. 
Carpenter’s diary. 
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the prayer flags and the hundreds of stones erected by past travel- 
ers in gratitude to the gods who granted safe passage. What we 
most wanted was to get down out of that cold, biting rain. Vera 
Robinson was riding, which made her doubly cold. When the 
girth slipped she was unceremoniously dumped upon her back on 
the ground. She staggered on with her damaged umbrella, making 
a pathetic figure against the skyline. 

The trail was slippery with mud stirred up by the thousands of 
sheep, goats and pack animals which had trod it, so we cut across 
lots for the rest house at Khokhsar. Far below us we could see the 
Chandra River. We felt certain we should reach the rest house 
before dropping down as far as the river. Down and down we 
went, swinging our arms across our chests to revive circulation. 
Sliding, tripping, sometimes flat on the ground, down and down. 

The rest house was as far down as the river and several miles 
downstream at that. One by one we staggered in, only to find it 
cold and dirty. . . . It left many things to be desired. Two single 
beds were hardly enough for six people. Louise and I were happy 
on the floor in our sleeping-bag. . . . 

A word about umbrellas. We seldom think much of them at 
home, but we see them on every hand here. In the cities of India 
almost everyone carries a black umbrella. In the hot sun it is 
used for shade and in the showers, of course, for protection against 
rain. The traffic policemen have an umbrella strapped to their 
belts so they can wave both arms directing traffic and at the same 
time have the benefit of an umbrella. 

All well and good for the cities, we thought, but what really 
surprised us was to find that umbrellas are standard equipment 
in the mountains. It seems a bit incongruous to see travelers over 
Rohtang Pass carrying umbrellas. When Mrs. Fateh Chand and 
her servants traveled the trail down the Chandra River, one of 
them carried at least three umbrellas. We see a man with a heavy 
pack on his back walking along in the sun under an umbrella. In 
the towns a man on a bicycle holding an open umbrella in one 
hand is quite a common sight. The umbrella business must be one 
of the few good ones in India. .. . 

Monday, September 7. [On the return.] That evening at Khok- 
hsar Louise read Justice Douglas’ account of mountain sickness 
resulting from crossing the high passes. It is quite an impressive 
account and although the Rohtang Pass we were to cross the next 
day is not as high as the Baralacha La (16,200 ft.) crossed by 
Douglas, still Louise looked forward to the prospect with some- 
what more apprehension than when we had crossed it before. Fur- 
thermore, the memory of the cold driving rain and the miserable 
trip we had had over the pass before was fresh in our minds. So 
we decided to turn in early, get up early and be on the trail 
before eight o’clock the next morning. 
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Tuesday, September 8. We left on schedule at 7:50 a.M., Louise 
and I starting on foot, leaving the outfit to pack up and follow. 
We thought we would walk for awhile and when the ponies 
caught up with us we would ride. It was perfect tramping, the air 
cool and the sun bright. 

We hit a regular, rather leisurely pace and went up and up, 
back and forth, as the trail climbed higher and higher. It is a 
well-paved trail, broad and covered with flat stones so completely 
that it seems like climbing stone steps. 

Above us we could see flocks of sheep herded by shepherds to 
bits of green which promised food. On the mountain opposite 
we could see several more flocks, some perched on mountain 
meadows unbelievably difficult of access. 

As we attained higher elevations we slowed our pace somewhat, 
though we were not conscious of shortness of breath. We con- 
tinued on steadily as we saw clouds blowing through the pass far 
above us. Peaks of high mountains emerged in the distance. We 
had not seen them when we crossed the pass in the rain. 

We were going strong when we reached the pass and, although 
the ponies were there, we chose to continue walking. We glanced 
into the small but stardy stone building made as a shelter for 
anyone caught in a storm. 

On the summit Louise and I put stones on the pile while Rul- 
duram and Sentram busied themselves in building two new piles 
of stone. Later I found these were for Louise and myself, and 
that they were going to have a celebration of the crossing of the 
pass and needed some rupees for lugri; so I gave them ten. I 
learned that if I had failed to pay, they would have put an old 
shoe on each monument to signify that payment had not been 
made. So we are properly commemorated on the famous Rohtang 
Pass, the ‘‘Pass of Death.” 
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DOWN THE GATINEAU 


by Diana MCcILVAINE 


N Monpay, July 25, 1955, we stepped off the train at Clova, 

Quebec, into the wonderfully clear cool air of Canada. What 

a welcome change after the 96° heat of New York! As the alu- 

minum canoes were unloaded from the baggage car, I heaved a 

sigh of pleasure. I was really starting on my first wilderness trip at 
last. 

There were seven in our party. Young Fred Sawyer and his 
charming wife Mary Jane, from Needham, Mass., were the leaders. 
Ruth Irwin and Charles Carpenter were from Boston. New Jersey 
was represented by Willard Dayton, and New York by Corny King 
and myself. 

This was a two-week trip, scheduled in the A.M.C. Bulletin as 
an excursion on the “upper part of the Gatineau.” The Gatineau 
has two branches. We started canoeing on the West Branch, which 
rises just north of Clova. After flowing south about 70 miles, the 
two branches meet and continue south another 200 miles to 
Ottawa. The drop in the river is not much per mile, but we were 
to find the rapids very exciting. In the first 100 miles the river falls 
a little over 400 feet. 

On our arrival in Clova we were welcomed by Mr. Hubert, an 
assistant manager of the Canadian International Paper Company. 
He showed Fred maps of the river and gave us permission to use 
the cabins along the banks. Of course, at this season there were no 
logs being cut, so we would not see anyone on our journey. Mr. 
Hubert said we were the only party he knew of to attempt a canoe 
trip down the upper part of the river, although local men had 
been down in bateaux. 

I was hoping we would not meet any rapids till I had done a few 
days’ paddling. But on the first day there was one tiny rapid. It 
looked like nothing. Fred and Mary Jane went down first. They 
stuck on a rock for a minute or two before they could shake free. 
Corny and I, full of confidence that we could manage better, 
started off and very soon I let the canoe stick on the same rock. We 
had a harder time getting loose and required assistance. When we 
were finally off I let the canoe knock on another rock and almost 
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hit a third. What a beginning! Meanwhile, during this excitement, 
Mary Jane had calmly picked a pot of raspberries for supper. 

We spent the first night above a dam, and the following morning 
carried the canoes around it. We had another short portage, to 
avoid a rapid, just after we started; otherwise the paddling was 
easy. And the weather was beautifully clear and bright, most fe- 
licitous for the start of an expedition. By lunch time we reached 
Eskwahani, or 26-Mile Depot. That meant we had come 26 miles 
down the river. 

In the afternoon our progress was halted by a log jam. A boom 
stretched entirely across the river, causing hundreds of logs to pile 
up behind it. There was nothing to do but portage around. That 
night it was so cold that the water in the drinking cups froze. 

The next morning, after a short paddle, we found our journey 
broken by huge rapids. They were much too big to run, even with 
empty canoes. Perhaps a kayak could have made it. The portage 
was a 34-mile scramble over a hill covered with thick blueberry 
bushes. It was quite impossible to see where to put one’s feet, and 
particularly difficult for those carrying canoes. 

Later we saw a moose standing in the water near the shore, 
munching underwater grasses. Moose and bear abound in this 
region. The animals showed little fear and we could get quite near 
before they lumbered off slowly into the forest. 

On the fourth day we began paddling through some gravel runs, 
which led into rapids around a bend. That afternoon, after lining 
down. the difficult rapids and running the easier ones, we were 
again confronted with a log boom across the river. This indicated 
our arrival at Cou Cou Depot, a camp consisting of four or five 
cabins and a stable. We climbed the bank and had a view of the 
falls. They looked like Niagara to me, but were probably only 20 
feet high. I was glad the boom was stretched across the river. The 
falls are around a sharp bend, and one could easily go into them 
without knowing they were there. 

The next day we paddled through two sections of the Chub 
rapids. We had to line down one part and it was a slippery business 
balancing on the rock and log piles which here line the shores. 
Later that afternoon we paddled into a narrower part of the river, 
with the hills gradually becoming higher and closer the farther 
we went. As the river narrowed the white water increased until we 
arrived at the entrance to a gorge. The banks were very steep and 
rocky. This was the start of the famous Scenic Rapids that Mr. 
Hubert had warned us about. “There are five miles of them,” he 
had said. 

We pulled out on the west bank. I remained with the canoes, 
too tired to move, while the others scouted. They soon returned to 
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say that the trail was frightful. Fred had fallen through a log 
bridge, but fortunately was able to save himself by catching hold 
of the two remaining logs as he fell. Near the edge of the bank 
was a memorialcross with the mscription, ‘“‘Pierre Sauve, noyé en 
14 septembre, 1940.” It was a sad thought that a logger had 
drowned here. “ 

We unloaded the canoes up the steep bank and made camp on 
the trail. I turned my ankle very badly slipping off a stone, and 
was unable to be of assistance to anyone for the next two days. 
Charles fell through a rotten log when he was carrying a very 
heavy load, but miraculously escaped injury. 

That night it rained and blew like mad. I couldn’t sleep. The 
roar of the water and the thought of the rapids to be negotiated the 
next day kept me awake. ° 

Next morning dawned bright and clear. The men scouted the 
rapids and decided to run them. I went in Fred’s canoe. He guided 
me down very calmly and skillfully, giving me the order just when 
to draw right and left. It was an exciting ride. We took in quite a 
bit of water when we bounced down off the ledges. Mary Jane and 
Corny, with Ruth as passenger, came next. They managed very 
well and hit in abouttthe same places as we had. Charles and 
Willard were last. They got through successfully and then, just 
as they were pulling over to the side, the canoe struck a rock. They 
went on hard, and almost immediately the stern went under. 


Trying to Jisledge the canse th the Scente Repids. 
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Willard swam and struggled to shore against a fast current with 
the aid of his life preserver. (We wore our life preservers every day.) 
Charles climbed out on to the rock and tried to dislodge the canoe. 
It wouldn’t budge. Corny went out with the heavy throwing rope 
and tied it around the bow. Then everyone pulled from shore. 
But it didn’t help matters. In fact the canoe seemed to bind itself 
even more firmly around the rock. After nearly two hours of 
pulling we moved operations to the opposite shore. Fred impro- 
vised a jam knot (rolling hitch) and a winch around a convenient 
tree. Still the canoe refused to give an inch. Then the winch was 
moved to a tree farther upstream and a pull given from there. 
Suddenly the canoe jerked loose and with one accord we all let out 
a war whoop. If it hadn’t been for Fred’s invention of the winch, 
the canoe would probably be there still. The rest of the afternoon 
was spent in patching the boat. 

That day we covered only half a mile on our journey. 

There were rapids the next morning, but nothing so difficult, 
thank goodness. Then in the afternoon we were confronted with 
more formidable ones. Fred decided that it was wiser not to try 
to run them. So we made a 34-mile portage over the usual, almost 
impassable “trail”. Corny carried all three canoes in succession 
through the forest and seemed to be enjoying it. That night Ruth 
and Corny sat up until eleven o'clock, baking bread and stoking 
the fire. No matter what the vicissitudes, Mary Jane and Ruth 
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f 
made delicious pies and cakes in the reflector oven. These were 
a great morale builder, , 

The men must have been frightfully tired by this time, as they 
had had to carry all the extrd baggage that the women couldn’t 
manage. But they never said anything. Some of the portages had 
been pretty bad, -but the worst was yet to come. If I had had any 
idea what the trail ahead was going to be, I should probably be 
sitting there still, afraid to tackle it. I cannot describe the series 
of broken bridges across ravines, rickety ladders up the rocks, and 
unexpected pitfalls at almost every step. The men replaced a few 
logs in the worst places, but even so it was a nightmare. 

Willard and Fred together had carried one canoe over this 
treacherous “path” the previous afternoon. Because it had been 
such an ordeal, Fred decided to run the two femaining canoes 
empty. Fred and Corny took them through the rapids the next 
morning. The men looked like explorers as we watched them from 
the high bluff. With this last three-quarters of a mile added, it 
made a total of about five miles of almost continuous rapids. None 
of us will soon forget the Scenic Rapids. 

After that the river widened and the rapids became smaller un- 
til they were just gravel runs. Sometimes we had to drag the canoes 
over the stones. 

Nine days after we left Clova we reached the Forks. This was 
the joining of the Bazin River, or East Branch, with the West 
Branch. The river was wider here, flanked by rolling hills. There 
were three cabins on the west bank where we spent the night. 

Two more days of easy paddling and we arrived at Michomis. 
It was the first time we had seen anyone in nine days. The camp 
is a large one, with ten cabins. Fred was able to hire a truck to 
take us to Sturgeon Depot, 20 miles south. Our driver was the 
champion sawyer of that district. He had sawed through a log ten 
inches in diameter in seven seconds. 

When we arrived at Sturgeon Fred went into the Canadian 
International Paper Company’s office to inquire about local con- 
ditions. He wished to canoe across Lake Baskatong and finish the 
trip 30 miles farther south. But he was told that the sudden fierce 
winds on the lake make it very dangerous. So our trip ended there 
at Sturgeon. 

We sadly loaded the canoes on a truck and drove 87 miles to 
Mont Laurier. From there we took the train to Montreal. As we 
were waiting at the station some little children gathered around 
the canoes and asked questions. I tried to explain in French that 
we had hung up on a rock, but I couldn’t think of any verb in my 
Helpful Phrases for the Traveler in France which described the 
situation. However, the children understood when they saw the 
black patches on each side of the canoe. And they looked goggle- 
eyed as they exclaimed, “Ah, le canot a échoué sur un rocher!” 


TWO IN THE TETONS 


by ABIGAIL D, AVERY 


OR A FAMILY WITH SMALL CHILDREN, planning a happy family 
Leen ee away from civilization presents problems, usually 
leading to compromise. Either the trip is scaled to small feet, short 
distances, expensive pack animals, and constant loving but fatigu- 
ing vigilance by parents, or the children are left behind, perhaps 
with an expensive sitter, while the parents are haunted by a wist- 
ful, “Why can’t we go, too?” all during their trip. This past sum- 
mer we compromised by dividing the vacation time into two parts. 
We spent a week or so on short family trips in New England, never 
far from the haven of car and‘home. This left nine days for a 
rugged back-pack trip for mother and daddy alone. A family 
friend could come for nine days in August to stay with the chil- 
dren. The question remained, Where to go? 

We picked the Tetons in Wyoming for several reasons. First, it 
was superb mountain country, new to both of us. Second, investi- 
gation showed that by using air travel both ways we could have 
nearly seven days actually walking and camping, a real economy of 
vacation time. A third reason was the feasibility of a circuit trip, 
combining easy trails at the beginning with a little climbing and 
bushwhacking later—a realistic program for two walkers coming 
from sea-level. A fourth point was the opportunity offered to test 
out the theory that principles of prepackaging and careful weigh- 
ing of supplies, necessary for expeditions into remote areas, could 
be equally well applied, with advantage, to short trips. Finally, the 
budget could take it. Expenses would not be exorbitant. The chief 
items were three: air tickets to Jackson Hole and return, taking 
advantage of the mid-week family rates; ten-mile round trip in a 
taxi from the airport to Teton National Park Museum, our jump- 
ing off point; and food, all of which we would take with us from 
Boston. 

I should like to elaborate a little on the all-important subjects 
of equipment and supplies. It was evident from the start that 
much time would be saved on the trip itself if we could arrive at 
the start of the trail all set to go—be airdropped, as it were, by 
Western Airlines. Eighty pounds for two people was the luggage 
limit set by the airlines. It took several evenings devoted to check- 
ing weights of equipment on the baby scales, adding and subtract- 
ing ruthlessly, before we got those eighty pounds apportioned, but 
the final list ran something like this: 
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MOUNT MORAN 


From Footbridge at String Lake 


MOUNT OWEN AND THE GRAND TETON 
From the Outlet of Lake Solitude 


aL 


Herbert C. Towle 


Stuart B. Avery, Jr. 


Stuart B. Avery, Jr. 
MOUNT VWOODRING 
From the South Fork of Cascade Creek 


Stuart B. Avery, Jr. 


GRAND AND MIDDLE TETONS 


From the Plateau between Cascade Creek and Alaska Basin 
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Pounds 

Mountain tent (no poles, because we camped below tim- 

berline and used_saplings and guy ropes) 5:7 
Double sleeping-bag,; minus cover 12.3 
One packboard and sack y 6.6 
One Bergen-type_sack on detachable frame (this sack to 

be used for day-trips from camp) 2.5 
Cooking equipment 2.3 
Primus stove and 11 pints of fuel. (There is very little 

firewood at the Jenny Lake campground and we wanted 

to be ready for wet weather.) 7 
Rope, approximately 40 feet of 34-inch nylon 1.5 
Personal equipment for two: extra socks, sweaters, parkas, 

raincapes, change of clothing 10.0 
Miscellaneous: flashlight, small hatchet, first aid, still and 

movie cameras and equipment (no covers, to save weight) 54 
Food 25.0 
Trail clothes and boots. (These we put on, upon arrival at 

the Park, leaving our civilized clothes with a ranger.) 14.0 
Total 88.0 


As we carried some things with us on to the plane—cameras and 
some equipment—the sacks weighed in at just under eighty 
pounds. 

For planning the food we relied heavily on the little booklet 
Food Packing for Back Packing by the Cunninghams of Colorado.! 
Their central theme is the value of preplanning and prepackaging 
meal by meal, thus saving time and weight for the trip itself. The 
book does not mention the added fascination of trying out various 
little brews on the family—gravies, eggnog, hot chocolate—until a 
satisfactory formula is worked out. The basic ingredients were, as 
far as possible, dehydrated and precooked, but available for 
the most part at any grocery store. Each item of each meal was 
weighed out and, if a powder, sealed in a polyethelene bag. These 
small units were apportioned into meals, a polyethelene carrot 
bag to a meal, so that on arrival at a camp it would be necessary 
only to choose the right bag and start cooking. Finally there they 
all were: seven breakfasts of cereal, dried fruit, dried milk, sugar, 
chocolate eggnog, wafers and butter; seven suppers of rice or 
potato, canned corned beef or chicken or tuna fish or cheese, gravy, 
egenog to drink, wafers and butter; and several small packets from 
which lunches would be made each day. This apportioning ahead 
of time was unquestionably very time-consuming, but it paid off 
with quick delicious meals on the trail, to say nothing of the satis- 
faction of knowing that all those pounds toted were necessary, and 
not a matter of guesswork. The weight worked out to about 134 
pounds per person per day, including emergency foods and tea. 
There was lots of protein in the form of dried skim milk and dried 
eggs, and the principle of having only one hot dish a meal, with a 


1 Published by Gerry’s, Ward, Colorado, 1953. $1.00. 
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drink, meant a minimum of cooking pots and of dishwashing. 
Maybe the menu wasn’t a la Ritz but it certainly was delicious! 

So we come to the trip itself. Our chief objective was not to 
climb the main peaks-but to erfjoy a week of walking, camping, 
and exploration. However, as those know who have been in the 
area, the terrain is rugged, and it is very easy to be strolling along 
an easy Sunday walk for a lady one minute, then, one minute later, 
to be ten feet off the trail, and badly in need of a rope. The Park 
regulations wisely require that any party planning to leave the 
trail at all register their plans ahead of time, carry a rope, and give 
evidence of some mountain experience. 

The Grand Teton National Park, which includes all the area 
we covered, is very well laid out for a back-pack trip such as ours. 
Roads and civilization are confined to a narrow strip on the east 
side of the mountains. Well-graded trails lead west up various can- 
yons into and through the main range, and connect with trails 
running north and south to the west of it. We made a big circuit, 
covering a distance of about fifty miles in all, including side-trips. 
The start was made, at the north, up Paint Brush Canyon, whence 
we eventually dropped.down to Lake Solitude. Then we turned 
south, following the North and South Forks of Cascade Creek. 
The trails were well traveled during the day, but at night we had 
the crags, flowers, and animal rustlings to ourselves. The path up 
the South Fork was especially beautiful, with changing flora close 
at hand and the main Teton peaks towering above. The trail 
ended on a pass at the head of Avalanche Canyon. There we 
turned east again, dropping down to a windy campsite on lonely 
little Snowdrift Lake. Finally a day of bushwhacking down Ava- 
lanche Canyon, a veritable moose paradise, brought us out on to 
the plains again and civilization. Of course, there were side-trips 
as well. We climbed two untrailed mountains, not requiring rope- 
work but affording the fun of picking a route and scrambling up. 
One half-day we spent in the Alaska Basin flower garden, a day of 
alternating sunshine and hailstorms. It rained on four of the seven 
days for part of the day, thus justifying our rain equipment and 
the Primus stove, but not spoiling many plans. 

Back home again, we took stock. Despite lightened pocketbooks 
it had been an economical trip, a wealth of real recreation for the 
time and nervous energy spent. The theory that some of the 
principles that apply to mountaineering expeditions also apply to 
camping trips was well substantiated. Our tent and sleeping-bag 
were on the heavy side, and perhaps with lighter equipment we 
could increase the food carried and go for a longer time. Now we 
are thinking ahead to the days when our five children will go 
along. Seven packsacks, seven pairs of boots, breakfasts for seven 
all weighed out and prepackaged! What vacations those will be! 


THE K2 EXPEDITION OF 1939 
by Fritz H. WIESSNER 


[There have been three American expeditions to K2—in 1938, 
1939 and 1953. The first and third of these, both of them led by 
Charles S. Houston and Robert H. Bates, were each described in 
full-length books (Five Miles High, New York, 1939; K2, The Sav- 
age Mountain, New York, 1954) which have taken high rank 
among the volumes of mountaineering literature. The second ex- 
pedition, that of 1939, led by Fritz H. Wiessner, was ill-fated, re- 
sulting in the death of one American, Dudley M. Wolfe, and three 
heroic Sherpas; and its members have preferred to be reticent 
about their troubles and difficulties. Aside from a brief article in 
the American Alpine Journal for 1940, by Cranmer and Wiessner, 
which passed over the most critical events in so cursory a fashion 
as to leave them quite unintelligible, and a more popular account 
in the Saturday Evening Post of March 16, 1940, by George Shel- 
don, who was not a member of the summit party, until a year ago 
nothing of a first-hand nature had been published in any language 
and even yet nothing has appeared in English. This silence has had 
the unfortunate consequence of permitting much adverse criticism 
of the expedition. One eminent Himalayan authority, in particu- 
lar, has allowed himself to condemn the conduct of the expedition 
roundly, relying upon insufficient and partly erroneous informa- 
tion. 

A year ago Wiessner broke silence by publishing, in.Germany, 
a slim volume in which he summarized the whole history of K2 
and presented his story of the 1939 expedition at some length. (Ka, 
Tragédien und Sieg am Zweithéchsten Berg der Erde, Munich, 
Bergverlag Rudolf Rother.) By permission of the publishers a 
translation is here offered of the greater part of this account. The 
history of affairs up to the point where the translated section 
begins may be summarized as follows: 

Besides the leader, 39 years old, the expedition consisted of 
Chappell Cranmer, 21; Oliver Eaton Cromwell, 42; Jack Dur- 
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the first ascent of Mt. Waddington in the Canadian Coast Range and that of 
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rance, 28; George Sheldon, 21; and Dudley Wolfe, 44. At the last 
moment two others, among the strongest of the prospective mem- 
bers, had been unable to join. There were nine Sherpas, all picked 
men, under the leadership of Pasang Kikuli, probably the best 
and most experienced climbing Sherpa of the thirties. Lt. G. S. C. 
Trench was assignéd to the expedition as transport officer, and an 
Indian teacher, Chandra, who was invited to join, proved invalu- 
able as a linguist and as middleman in dealings with the Sherpas. 

On May 31 Base Camp was established on the Godwin-Austen 
Glacier, and by June 21 Camps I, II, III and IV had been set up 
on substantially the same locations used by the expedition of the 
previous year. The weather then broke temporarily and a furious 
storm raged for seven days; another storm, lasting three days, fol- 
lowed shortly after, but between the two Camp V was estab- 
lished, and afterwards Camps VI and VII, at the first of which 
the advance party consisting of Wiessner and two Sherpas held out 
a third brief storm. At this point the translation begins. 

It should be added that meanwhile Cranmer had been very 
seriously ill at Base Camp, surviving a crisis only thanks to the ex- 
cellent care taken of him by Durrance; and that Sheldon, after 
doing much heavy packing and holding out the great storm at 
Camp IV, was confined to Base Camp with a badly frozen foot. 
The expedition was thus permanently deprived of the services of 
these two young and strong men. 

APPALACHIA assumes no responsibility for the statements of fact 
or expressions of opinion contained in the following account, be- 
yond affirming its belief that the author has made a very honest 
attempt to relate the course of events as he saw and understood it. 
If any other member of the expedition disagrees with Mr. Wiess- 
ner in any respect, and will send us his version of the matter, we 
shall be very glad to print it.—Ep.] 


N THE SECOND DAY the weather cleared in the afternoon. As we 
were short of provisions and no one had brought us support 

from below, we descended quickly to Camp V. Here Wolfe had 
been alone for the last four days; the support from below had 
failed to arrive. Every day Wolfe had gone as far as the House 
Chimney, whence one can look down upon Camp IV, but no one 
had arrived there. This was a great disappointment to us, for we 
had set up the camps according to plan up to an altitude of 7400 
meters [24,300 ft.] and needed only loads of about 400-450 pounds 
more from Camp II in order to be able to establish the last high 
camps and start in on the attempt for the summit. In order to get 
the support operations running again I went down alone to Camp 
II on July 9. The men there had been very anxious about us and 
were delighted to see me again. The report of our progress above 
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on the mountain brought new life and energy into the group, who 
had been depressed by the storms. 

On July 11 we—Cromwell, Durrance, Trench, and I—with: two 
Sherpas climbed to Camp IV, picking up at Camp III the last 
loads needed above. The next day Trench and Cromwell returned 
with a couple of Sherpas to Camp II, while the rest of us—three 
sahibs [including Wolfe, who had been at Camp V] and seven 
Sherpas—climbed with heavy loads to Camp VI and on July 18 to 
Camp VII. Above Camp VI Durrance no longer felt well and 
turned back. 

We had made the following plan: we would send four Sherpas 
back to Camp VI that same day; on July 14 we ourselves with 
three Sherpas would go to Camp VIII and later to Camp IX. On 
July 14 Durrance was to attempt to climb to Camp VII with four 
Sherpas and if possible join us again higher up; in case he should 
not feel well he had only to send the Sherpas on up. As it turned 
out he was ill and on July 14 went, not up, but down to Camp II; 
unfortunately he took Pasang Kikuli and Dawa with him. Pasang 
Kikuli had hoped to be able to go to the summit with Wolfe and 
me. Since, however, he had frozen his toes on our first ascent to 
Camp VII, his wish now was only to oversee the final support 
operations between Camps VI and VII. He was unhappy not to be 
given this job as planned. 

On July 14, as intended, Wolfe and I with three Sherpas climbed 
up the steep slopes from Camp VII. Each of us had a load of from 
40 to 44 pounds. (From Base Camp on, all the sahibs had carried 
loads along with the Sherpas. For one thing, in order to establish 
the camps quickly, and for another, because we thought that hard 
work would help us get into good form. This turned out to be the 
case.) We struggled along up in the direction of the southeast 
shoulder, for the most part sinking in up to our knees in breakable 
crust, until we reached a flat bay. Here we set up Camp VIII in 
the midst of the snow at an altitude of 7710 meters [25,290 ft.]. 
We had hoped to be able to get higher, but the bad snow condi- 
tions and the heavy loads made this impossible. We sent two 
Sherpas back to Camp VII. They were to make connections there 
with the group expected to come up from Camp VI, and to join 
these the next day in bringing up the final supplies intended for 
Camps VIII and IX. 

During the night it began to snow again. We were well sheltered 
in our camp, dug into the gentle slope of the bay, so that the two- 
day storm bothered us little. On the third day, July 17, the 
weather was sunny again. Wolfe, Pasang Lama, and I continued 
the ascent. About 80 meters [260 ft.] beyond the camp we had to 
cross the bergschrund. Above it a short, steep snow slope led to 
the broad southeast shoulder. As we approached the schrund the 
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snow became deeper and deeper, and finally bottomless. After two 
hours of the hardest conceivable work I succeeded, almost by 
swimming, in getting up across a snow-bridge and then treading 
out a belaying stance on the steép slope above the bridge. Even 
at a lower elevation, say on a four-thousander in the Alps, such 
unfavorable conditions would have required the output of all our 
energy. Pasang Lama followed in my trench but almost disap- 
peared in the snow before he reached me; he too needed an hour. 
Now came Wolfe, by far the heaviest of us three. He was not able 
to master this place and suggested that he return to Camp VIII, 
only 100 steps away, and follow us with one or more of the sup- 
porting party the next day, when the tracks would have become 
firmer. 

By the short slope, which at the top became more gentle, we 
reached the crest of the shoulder. Done up from wallowing in the 
deep snow, with our 35-pound loads, we rested here a long while. 
We were now at a height of about 7840 meters [25,710 ft.]. Ahead 
of us rose the great ice cliff, where the summit névé breaks off ina 
vertical wall of 60-80 meters [200-260 ft.] . . . 

[See the third photograph accompanying this article. The party 
were now at the point, at the extreme right of the photograph, 
marked by the arrow and labeled “SO Schulter,” i.e. S.E. Shoulder. 
The ice cliff lies above and to the left of this point, and to the left 
of the ice cliff, in turn, the ridge rises in a steep, rocky step or 
buttress, between points 2 and 4 of the photograph. From their 
resting-place Wiessner studied the two possible ways of turning 
this step, either to the right, between it and the ice cliff, where 
there might be danger of falling ice, or to the left. His immediate 
objective, however, was a rock platform, point 1 of the photo- 
graph, at the foot of the rocky part of the ridge, where it was pro- 
posed to establish Camp IX. To reach this it was necessary to 
traverse the slope of the shoulder, crossing the track of avalanches 
falling from the ice cliff. See the solid line marked upon the 
photograph.] 

[This rocky platform] looked as if it were near at hand, but we 
had soon to realize that after our long spell of wallowing in the 
deep snow and with our heavy loads we could no longer make it. 
Somewhat below . . . we prepared a sheltered camping place be- 
side a large rock. Here we spent the night. Next morning we broke 
camp and carried our loads up to the platform. The way there 
seemed very long to us. As expected, the platform offered an ex- 
cellent campsite. It was the only one (except for Camps II, VII 
and VIII, which were entirely on snow) where we could erect the 
tent without first building a platform of stones. As further protec- 
tion we built up a stone wall around the tent. 

The view from this spot was inconceivably magnificent . . . 
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Because of the good weather and the slight chance of finding a 
campsite nearer the summit I decided to strike for the summit the 
next day from here, with Pasang Lama. Our situation on the 
mountain was favorable. We had established a series of fully- 
equipped camps; tents with sleeping-bags and food for many 
weeks stood ready in Camps II, IV, VI and VII. In addition there 
was Wolfe in Camp VIII with further supplies (unless he was al- 
ready on the way up to us), and here in Camp IX there was food 
for six days and a supply of gasoline for a still longer time. So, in 
case bad weather should again set in, or we should arrive dead 
tired and without packs in one of these camps, we could count on 
finding complete protection there, and that, even in case connec- 
tion with the supporting camps or the Base Camp had meanwhile 
been severed. This formed the backbone of our plans; the experi- 
ence of past expeditions had taught how hopeless the situation 
can become if a safe line of descent does not exist. 

After a quiet night and a warm hearty breakfast we left camp 
on July 19 no earlier than nine o’clock. Pasang carried our cram- 
pons and the reserve rope, 75 meters [245 ft.] long and 9 mm. [34 
in.] in diameter; I had the rucksack with food, pitons, carabiners, 
and warm extra clothing. Climbing on the 35-meter [115 ft.] rope, 
12 mm. [14 in.] in diameter, we mounted the lower and relatively 
easy rocks of the southeast ridge. After the good long night and 
the brief work of the preceding day we were in the best of condi- 
tion. In two hours we were already at the foot of the buttress 
[point 2 of the photo], the last part of the way having lain over a. 
small ridge of ice. Thus we had gained 240 meters [785 ft.] of 
elevation. Since even here we had no good view of the ice cliff, 
now to our right, I decided for the route to the left, which was 
safe from ice avalanches. Rounding a small rock that had broken 
off from the wall of the buttress, we climbed to the west into a 
black couloir. ... 

The black verglaced couloir soon became very steep and ter- 
minated in an overhang. With piton-protection I was able to over- 
come this obstacle by traversing to the left under the overhang; 
the rock was very difficult and covered with verglas in places, but 
the weather was so warm that I could climb without gloves. Now 
came a short ridge of rock and snow, then for two rope-lengths 
the climb was made straight up, under piton-protection, over fri- 
able, verglaced and very difficult rock. At that point I succeeded 
in traversing right to a steep snow slope. This slope terminated in 
a steep, smooth angle of rock just beneath the crest of the ridge. 


UPPER PART OF K2, SHOWING ROUTES AND CAMPS 
Photo by George I. Bell 
Courtesy Bergverlag Rudolf Rother, M unich, Germany 
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PASANG LAMA AT CAMP. VI 


Photos by Fritz H. Wiessner 


THE ATTEMPTS ON THE SUMMIT 


1, Camp IX. 2, Fork of Routes. 3, High Point, Second Attempt. 
4, High Point, First Attempt. 
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We tried to climb the slabby right side of the angle in order, in 
about 10 meters [33 {t.], to regain the southeast ridge, now at a 
point high above the ice cliff of the summit snowfield. But the 
slab was too steep'z ‘and lacking in holds; we could not climb it. To 
be sure, our shoe-nails' were badly worn down; with modern 
cleated-rubber soles this bit of friction climbing may be possible. 

Thereupon I traversed, 5 meters [16 ft.] lower down, to the 
broken-up left wall of the rock angle. This wall is climbable, but 
it is somewhat longer than the right wall, since it reaches the crest 
of the ridge higher up. It begins very steeply, but after 12 meters 
[39 {t.] slopes back toward the ridge. From the point of attack I 
climbed up with great difficulty for about 8 meters [26 [t.], putting 
in two pitons for security. Pasang belayed me from a position 
still on the snow. . 

There would have been a scction of about 8 meters [26 ft.] 
more of this going, so difficult at this height (we were at an alti- 
tude of about 8390 meters [27,510 ft.]), but these 8 meters would 
certainly have been climbable. Pasang however was unwilling to 
go farther and urged that we turn back. He held the rope tight 
when I wanted to climb to the next stance and said with a smile, 
“No, Sahib, tomorrow.” At the same time he made a sign in the 
direction of the other possible route of ascent. For farther down, 
at the top of the black couloir, we had been able to examine this 
other route and the ice cliff which threatened it, and had regretted 
that we had not tried our luck over there. The last ice avalanche 
which had come down from the wall of the cliff had left a perfectly 
smooth cleavage, so that this easier line of ascent was at that time 
exposed to no objective danger. 

I now tried to make clear to Pasang that the difficulties would 
be over in a few meters (yards), and that we could then have a long 
rest upon the ridge; further, that in the clear night and over 
easier terrain we could go on to the summit and descend in sun- 
shine the next morning. But I could not change Pasang’s mind; he 
did not understand that this would be easier than to descend to 
the camp in the evening—and probably even in the night—and 
the next day attack the summit by the other route. Then too 
Pasang, who was a lama in his native village, was no doubt afraid 
of evil spirits, which according to Buddhist belief reside on the 
summit during the night. He had been a splendid comrade, very 
capable, faithful, and always ready to do his full part; the weather 
was good and would doubtless be reliable for days; the other and 
no doubt easier route would require less time—so I gave in. 

The descent turned out to be unexpectedly difficult and night 
came on even while we were roping down over the overhang into 
the black couloir. While Pasang was hanging in the air during 
this rope-down the rope became tangled in our crampons, which 
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he was carrying on his back. He succeeded with difficulty in free- 
ing it, but in the process the crampons fell off down the mountain. 
That was a severe blow for us, as later events were to prove. Al- 
though it was clear, windless, and not very cold (I estimated mi- 
nus 3-5 degrees C. [29-30° F.] at our great altitude, still the de- 
scent continued to be difficult; it was 2:30 A.M. when we reached 
Camp IX. No one had arrived there from below. In spite of the 
long day and the lack of rests—we had never been able to rest sit- 
ting down—we were in good shape. Cooking was soon in progress 
and at six o’clock we were lying in our sleeping-bags in sunshine. 
Later on it became so warm that I could take a sun bath com- 
pletely naked—at an altitude of 8,000 meters [26,200 ft.]! At three 
o'clock we felt fresh again, so that we decided to go to the summit 
next day by the easterly route. I had no doubt of our success. 

On July 21 we left camp as early as six o’clock. In two hours we 
reached the point beneath the buttress where the routes separated. 
A somewhat rising traverse brought us to the foot of the ice cliff. 
First came verglaced slabs, sprinkled with scree, then steeper, 
firmer rock where however all the hand- and footholds were cov- 
ered with snow or ice, since we were in the shade. That meant 
difficult climbing; I had constantly to put in pitons for bringing 
up Pasang and for my own security. At the end of this traverse a 
short, completely verglaced chimney brought me directly under 
the vertical wall of the ice cliff and so at the beginning of the snow 
gully which led up between the ice cliff and the buttress of the 
southeast ridge. This gully runs eventually into the summit snow- 
field just to the right (east) of the southeast ridge. 

Because of the difficult conditions which I have described, we 
had required two hours to this point from the fork of the routes. 
The snow in the gully was hard as rock, the lower portion was 
steep, and we had no crampons. I worked up a short distance by 
cutting steps, but realized that it would be impossible to accom- 
plish the entire ascent in this manner. With crampons one could 
have walked quickly up, but as things were we should have had to 
cut 300-400 steps and for that, at this altitude, we should have 
needed over a day. So we had to return to the fork. We reached 
this point at 11:30, too late to ascend again by our first route on 
that day. We had therefore to go down. 

On this day as well no one had arrived in Camp IX from below. 
Our supplies had shrunk. I therefore decided to descend to Camp 
VIII the next morning, unless in the meantime someone came up 
to us from below. With Wolfe’s help, I wanted to bring up fresh 
supplies from Camp VIII, so as to be able to hold out a new storm 
here if necessary. Furthermore, we could there obtain crampons 
from the people in the expected support party. Pasang Lama 
seemed much pleased by this plan. He asked me whether he could 
be relieved in Camp VIII by another Sherpa for the next attempt 
on the summit; this I naturally promised him. Since the day be- 
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fore he had no longer been his old self; he had been living in great 
fear of the evil spirits, constantly murmuring prayers, and had 
lost his appetite. 

On July 22, toward ten o’clock, we began the descent. Since I 
intended to return we left everything in Camp IX, except that 
Pasang took along his sleeping-bag. As we were traversing the 
hard névé of thé southeast shoulder Pasang slipped off. It was 
only with difficulty that I could hold him on the rope, since my 
tricouni nails were almost worn down. Arrived on the east side of 
the shoulder we soon saw the tent of Camp VIII close beneath us. 
Wolfe was standing there and called to us. He was greatly pleased 
to see us again but considerably put out that no one had come up 
from below. Two days before his matches had given out, so that 
for drinking he had had only water from melted snow which he 
had caught in a fold of the tent. 

We cooked a warm lunch and celebrated our reunion. Since 
the supplies in Camp VIII would have sufficed three men for only 
four days, and since in Camp IX too there was food for only one 
day more, we started quickly down for Camp VII, in order to 
bring up more food. The main part of our supplies was there, 
enough for weeks and for a fresh provisioning of Camp IX. 

During the descent, shortly before reaching Camp VII, we 
slipped off as we were traversing a slope of hard snow. I had 
scratched a step with the ice-axe and was just in the act of taking a 
step forward when suddenly a sharp jerk by the rope from behind 
pulled me out of balance. I slipped off, and Wolfe could not hold 
me when the rope tightened. As came to light later, he had inad- 
vertently stepped on the rope, which had then become wound 
about his foot. Under these circumstances my fall brought about 
his, and Pasang, who had not been sufficiently on guard, was like- 
wise pulled off. We all three plunged down the steep slope, where 
the snow became harder and harder. By means of my axe, and my 
boots scratching against the slope, I succeeded in obtaining a 
hold. I held the rope with the strength of desperation and thus 
was able to check the fall of my companions. Luckily for me, at 
this point the snow was somewhat more soft; a few meters below, 
where Wolfe and Pasang were hanging on the rope, it was again 
so hard that both of them required help from the rope in order to 
climb up to me. Only about 60 meters [196 ft.] below us were the 
great ice cliffs of the summit snowfield and beneath these the east 
wall plunged down over 2000 meters [6,500 ft.] to the Godwin- 
Austen Glacier. During the fall we had all three of us given up 
hope of being saved. 

Due to the fall we had lost much time, so that twilight had al- 
ready begun to come on when we reached Camp VII. Here there 
awaited us the disappointment of our lives. Not a human being 
was in the camp. The two tents which, nine days before, we our- 
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selves had set up with the help.of seven Sherpas and had furnished 
with many supplies (food, petroleum, extra sleeping-bags, air 
mattresses), were in the worst condition. The flaps had been left 
open, one tent had great holes and was half broken down, the 
other was full of snow; most of the food had been dragged out and 
was frozen into the snow. The disappointment was wellnigh un- 
bearable. The wildest ideas tormented our minds. We could find 
no rational explanation for this unexpected state of affairs. A 
great part of our reserve food and all the sleeping-bags, which we 
ourselves had lugged up by hard work and which formed the back- 
bone of our expedition, had vanished. 

It was too late to descend to Camp VI. We cleaned one tent and 
set it up again. The remainder of the scattered food, which we 
collected, would still have sufficed for about fourteen days. For- 
tunately for us the evil spirits had neglected to carry off the big 
can of oil, so that at least we could prepare ourselves a warm sup- 
per. Then began the night, and we shall never forget it: three 
men in a cold tent at an altitude of over 7500 meters [24,600 ft.], 
without air mattresses, and with only Pasang Lama’s sleeping-bag 
to cover our knees. The night was a very bad and cold one. Morn- 
ing dawned raw and windy, for the first time since July 16. Toward 
ten o’clock the weather cleared and the wind went down. With 
only one sleeping-bag we could not stay here in Camp VII, so 
we decided to go to Camp VI and fetch sleeping-bags from 
there. One of us, to be sure, could remain up here with Pasang’s 
sleeping-bag, get a rest, and so spare himself the trip down and 
up. Wolfe suggested that he stay, to recover from the unpleasant 
night and be in better shape to take a load to Camp VIII the day 
after tomorrow. As leader of the expedition I, myself, had to go 
down to Camp VI to get the support operations going again and 
find the explanation of the unheard-of occurrences. Pasang was to 
be relieved. 

I therefore agreed with Wolfe that next day most of the Sherpas 
in Camp VI—there must be six of them there!—with Durrance if 
possible, should bring loads to Camp VII; for the day following 
Wolfe planned to provision Camp VIII fully again with a part of 
the Sherpas, while I intended to take a day of rest in Camp VI and 
then on July 25 climb directly to Camp VIII without a load. In 
that way by as early as the 27th or 28th we should again have had 
a firm basis for the summit climb. As a matter of fact the good, 
warm weather held till July 30; on July 31 came the first storm. 
Two partly cloudy days followed, while on August 3, 4 and 5 fine 
weather reigned again. 

At eleven o’clock I left Camp VII with Pasang. On our arrival 
in Camp VI we found this also broken up. Only a cache of two 
folded-up tents, gasoline, and food was still there, while in this 
camp too the reserve sleeping-bags and air mattresses were missing. 
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Our situation now became very serious. We could not go back to 
Camp VII, since there was only one sleeping-bag for Wolfe there, 
and this would not-have been sufficient to keep the three of us 
from [reezing. Camp V,-according to the expedition’s plans, had 
not been prepared as a support camp. So only one course was pos- 
sible, the descent-to the big Camp IV. But, a thing inconceivable 
to us, there too“the reserve sleeping-bags and air mattresses had 
vanished! Well-nigh desperate, and at the end of our power of re- 
sistance, we threw ourselves upon the empty tent platforms. But 
we had to go on, the fight for our lives had begun. 

According to the plans of the expedition, the next camp with 
complete reserves and sleeping-bags was Camp II. The sahibs, 
also, must be there. . . . So, onward! 

Almost exhausted, mentally and physically, we reached Camp 
II at nightfall. Here two large tents were standing, but they were 
unoccupied; one was completely empty, the other half filled with 
food. The sleeping-bags and air mattresses were missing! With our 
last bit of strength we took down the empty tent and used it as a 
covering for the night. The cold tentcloth, however, gave no 
warmth and we shivered miserably; our toes and fingers, frost- 
bitten in the preceding’ night, became much worse. 

Next morning we went down past Camp I, which according to 
plan was not supposed to have reserves, to Base Camp. For the 
last kilometers on the nearly level glacier we could only just drag 
ourselves along, and often we fell to the ground. Shortly before we 
reached the camp, Cromwell with several Sherpas caught up with 
us. They had been searching the glacier higher up, under the 
precipices of the Abruzzi Rib, for our bodies! It now came to 
light that we had long been given up for lost by a fall. 

The following had occurred. On July 14, the day on which I 
went from Camp VII to Camp VIII with Wolfe and the three 
Sherpas, Durrance, who was felling ill, descended from Camp VI 
to Camp II. He took with him, as already mentioned, the Sherpa 
headman, Pasang Kikuli, and the Sherpa Dawa. To the other 
Sherpas in Camp VI, namely Pinsoo and Kitar [Tsering?] Dur- 
rance gave exact instructions as to what loads they were to take to 
Camps VII and VIII. There, along with Tendrup (who had been 
appointed leader of the four Sherpas by Pasang Lama) and Kitar, 
they were to maintain the connection with the group at the front. 
On July 15 and 16, however, there was a slight storm, and so they 
stayed in Camp VI. On July 17 Tendrup and Kitar, who had 
waited in Camp VII for better weather, came down to them, in- 
stead of carrying more loads to Camp VIII as I had arranged. As 
reason for this change in plan Tendrup alleged that Wolfe, Pa- 
sang Lama, and I had undoubtedly perished at Camp VIII in an 
avalanche. He therefore proposed that they should all four now 
descend. Pinsoo and Tsering, however, were not convinced by 
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this invented story of an avalanche and stayed on in Camp VI 
when Tendrup and Kitar descended next day to Camp IV. In 
Camp IV these last two found the Sherpa headman, Pasang Ki- 
kuli, and Dawa, who had been sent up there that day from Camp 
II by Durrance, to fetch the reserve sleeping-bags. Durrance was 
assuming that, the weather being so fine, everything would go well 
up above and we would have no difficulty in bringing the valuable 
sleeping-bags down with us from the higher camps. Pasang Kikuli 
was indignant that Tendrup had come down and ordered him to 
go back with Kitar to the high camps. Thereupon they climbed 
back to Camp VI, where Pinsoo and Tsering were still staying, 
and on July 19 to Camp VII. There they called up to Camp VIII, 
which however was beyond calling range. Since they got no answer 
this gave a greater probability to Tendrup’s story of the ava- 
lanche; we were definitely given up. The two of them now broke 
up Camp VII, threw most of the stored supplies into the snow, 
and left the tents open. Only the sleeping-bags and air mattresses 
were all taken along down to Camp VI. There Tendrup con- 
vinced the other two Sherpas that his avalanche story was true, 
and ordered a descent. Later on, in Base Camp, the Sherpas called 
Tendrup a devil, who had deceived them with the avalanche story 
and wanted to wreck the expedition. I myself suspect that the 
strong but often lazy Tendrup was tired of packing between the 
high camps and therefore had invented the avalanche story. .. . 
At the same time he probably thought the sahibs in Base Camp 
would praise him for bringing along the valuable sleeping-bags 
from Camps VII and VI. 

On the morning of July g2 the four Sherpas arrived in Base 
Camp with all the sleeping-bags from Camps VII and VI. There 
Durrance, Kikuli, and Dawa had already come in on July 19 with 
thirteen sleeping-bags, or all those from Camps II and IV. Thus 
it happened that on July 22, from Camp VII (where Wolfe, with 
Lama’s sleeping-bag, was waiting for support), on downwards not 
a single sleeping-bag was any longer on the mountain. 

Due to the great confusion in Base Camp, to my mental and 
bodily collapse, and to the catastrophe that shortly ensued—the 
catastrophe which caused the loss of three faithful Sherpas and 
my good comrade Wolfe,—the reason for the events I have de- 
scribed was beyond my understanding. It was only three months 
later that many things became more clear to me. After my re- 
covery in a New York hospital I came upon a slip of paper which 
enlightened me. This had been left by Durrance for Wolfe and 
me in Camp II on July 19. I had at that time put it among my ex- 
pedition papers, but in my then condition not paid any attention 
to it. In this note Durrance began by congratulating us on having 
attained the summit. He then went on to write that on the day 
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before (July 18) he had had all the sleeping-bags carried down 
from Camp IV by Kikuli and Dawa, and that they all would now 
descend with these bags and with al] those from Camp II, thirteen 
in all, to Base ‘Camp. ‘Thus, he said, there were no longer any 
sleeping-bags on the mountain from Camp IV on down; he was 
expecting us to bring bags with us from higher up. Naturally, 
when he wrote, this note, Durrance had no means of knowing 
that Tendrup and his party would take away the sleeping-bags 
from Camps VII and VI, as well, on July 20 and 21. 

The Indian member of our expedition, the teacher Chandra, 
had already become anxious on July 19 when Durrance arrived 
in Base Camp with the sleeping-bags from the lower camps. He 
was dismayed when, on July 22, Tendrup’s party brought down 
all the bags from Camps VII and VI. Since he had his doubts 
about Tendrup’s avalanche story he, along with Pasang Kikuli, 
proposed that sleeping-bags should immediately be sent up above 
again. They both knew that according to the expedition plans the 
summit group could count on finding bags in Camps VII, VI, 
IV, and IJ. But Tendrup’s report of what he gave out as our cer- 
tain death produced such a feeling of shock in the members of 
the expedition at Base Camp—Cromwell, Durrance and Trench— 
that they had no doubt of our death and gave no consideration 
to the proposal of Chandra and Kikuli. 

An immediate return of the bags to Camp II, better still to 
Camp IV, would have saved Pasang Lama and me from collapse 
during the night of July 23. Furthermore, in view of our good 
condition and excellent acclimatization, it would again have been 
possible for Wolfe and me to resume our final attack on the sum- 
mit, of which I felt so confident. A cruel fate determined other- 
wise, and therewith ended the hardest fight, the greatest hope, and 
at the same time the greatest disappointment of my climbing 
career. 

At Base Camp, in the firm conviction that Wolfe, Pasang and I 
had perished, it had been decided to begin the march out on July 
25. This plan had to be altered somewhat when Pasang Lama and 
I dragged ourselves into camp. Pasang was quite broken down and 
I, too, had reached the end of my strength. During the last two 
days I had suffered from frostbite and in addition had developed 
a severe inflammation of the throat, so that I could hardly speak. 
It was only with the greatest effort that I could make myself un- 
derstood by whispering. Toward evening, however, I was again 
able to make decisions; indeed, I had hopes of being able to or- 
ganize another attack. The weather was still very good and I 
hoped to be able to climb up again myself after a rest of two or 
three days. In the camps up to VI there was still sufficient food, 
enough to supply the higher camps as well. Only. sleeping-bags, 
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air mattresses, some tents and some food to round out the reserves 
were needed up above. 

We decided that Cromwell and Trench should start off down 
to Askole next morning with the porters who had come up to carry 
out the loads. Durrance, Chandra, and I, with all the Sherpas 
except Tendrup, who had invented the avalanche story and whom 
the other Sherpas called a devil, should remain for a further at- 
tempt. Durrance, who felt himself in good shape, intended to go 
next day with three Sherpas to Camp VII as fast as possible; they 
needed to take only sleeping-bags from below and could pick up 
food in Camps IV and VI. From Camp VII Durrance, Wolfe and 
the Sherpas were to provision Camp VIII. I myself would try to 
follow on the third day with the other Sherpas and join up with 
Durrance’s and Wolfe’s party. 

Durrance and his three Sherpas arrived in Camp IV on July 
26. Here again Durrance could not stand the altitude and Dawa 
also seemed to be sick. Next morning therefore Durrance decided 
to return to Base Camp with Dawa; he instructed the other two 
Sherpas to go to Wolfe in Camp VII and explain the situation to 
him. I myself had been unable to recover and alter the three days 
in Base Camp was still in bad condition. Pasang Lama had not 
left the Sherpa tent at all and required constant care. 

When Durrance arrived I knew that now any hope of attaining 
the summit must be given up. If Wolfe was not already in process 
of descending, he must at once be informed. I resolved to climb 
up next morning with Pasang Kikuli, in spite of my bad condition 
and in the hope of improving, but Pasang declared I was still too 
sick to do so. He offered to climb to Camp VI the next day with a 
second Sherpa, without packs, and on the following day to go to 
Camp VII if Wolfe was not already descending. Pasang Kikuli, 
accompanied by the Sherpa Tsering, actually accomplished this 
great feat of ascending to Camp VI in one day; in Camp IV they 
picked up the sleeping-bags left there the day before by Durrance 
and Dawa, and reached Camp VI in the late afternoon. There 
they found the two Sherpas who had gone with Durrance to Camp 
IV. In spite of his precise instructions they had not climbed up to 
Wolfe in Camp VII. 

On the following day, July 29, Kikuli and two other Sherpas went 
up to Camp VII without food or sleeping-bags. Wolfe had already 
given up, no doubt from disappointment, anxiety, and perhaps 
fear that the supporting party would again fail to arrive. He no 
longer seemed to have courage even for the descent to Camp VI. 
He lay apathetically in his sleeping-bag. Three days before he had 
used up his last matches and since then had been unable to cook 
anything. On these days he had no longer gone out of the tent. 
- . . The Sherpas got him up, prepared tea, and wanted to bring 
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him down. Wolfe, however, refused and said he would not go down 
until the next day. Without sleeping-bags and food the Sherpas 
could not stay withhim. They descended to Camp VI and planned 
to return the next day-and bring Wolfe down. During the night, 
however, there came a storm, which continued the whole of the 
following day (fuly’30) and made the ascent impossible. On July 
31 the weather cleared up again. Pasang Kikuli, Pinsoo and Kitar 
climbed up to Camp VII, Tsering stayed in Camp VI and had in- 
structions to keep tea ready until noon. They expected to be back 
early enough to be able to descend farther. 

On this day toward ten o'clock, through the telescope in Base 
Camp, Durrance observed three persons ascending just below the 
ice traverse at Camp VII. Next day, through the glass, he saw a 
single person at Camp VI. On August 2 Tsering*came back alone 
to Base Camp from Camp VI. He reported what had happened on 
the mountain during the last days, so far as it was known to him— 
in particular, the ascent of Kikuli, Pinsoo and Kitar to Camp VII 
on July 31. The weather this day was windy and partly cloudy. 
When the three did not return in the evening he thought that 
evil spirits had killed them. Since they had taken with them 
no sleeping-bags and ho food they could not pass the night in 
Camp VII. Pasang Kikuli had said before their ascent that they 
would return at noon in any case, even if Wolfe should again re- 
fuse; in this event they would ask the sahib for a written confirma- 
tion of his refusal. Tsering continued to wait in Camp VI 
through August 1. During the night of August 1 the weather was 
cold and stormy, and Tsering thought the evil spirits were raging 
around his tent. On the morning of August 2 he fled down the 
mountain, driven by fear. 

Alter Tscring’s report we had to give up hope of seeing our 
comrades again. Nevertheless on the following day, August 3, the 
weather being warmer again, I started out once more from Base 
Camp. I succeeded in dragging myself, with two Sherpas, as far as 
Camp I, and on the next day in reaching Camp II. Since my 
strength seemed to be slowly returning I had hopes of perhaps 
reaching Camp VII after all, but on the night of August 4 the 
weather broke. The storm howled about the tents and by morning 
we already had go centimeters [12 in.] of fresh snow. The storm 
continued and more and more snow fell. 

On August 7 I gave way to the insistence of the Sherpas and had 
to realize that even the last glimmer of hope had vanished. 
Through snow up to our hips we worked our way down to the 
glacier and returned to Base Camp. 

The most loyal of my comrades and three of the best Sherpas, 
among them their tried and true headman, Pasang Kikuli, had re- 
mained behind on the mountain. 


SKYLINE SKETCHES 


From time to time we publish under'‘the above heading vari- — 
ous short accounts of interesting episodes in the mountains. Many 
of us have experiences which may make entertaining reading for 
others although perhaps too light for an article. This department 
provides a setting for such accounts and we hope that our readers 
will send in suitable contributions for these sketches. 


~ IN HUNTINGTON RAVINE 


by Mir1AM UNDERHILL 


[The two following sketches are taken from a book, Give Me the 
Hills, to be published in the fall.] 


N 1927 I spent the summer climbing in the Alps with Margaret 
Helburn. On our return Willard Helburn met us in Montreal, 
and as we drove down through the White Mountains we stopped 
off long enough to make an attempt on the unclimbed central 
gully of Huntington Ravine. Although a small stream ran down 
this gully, it bothered us not at all in the early part where we 
could climb up the rocks beside or, occasionally, in back of it. 
About halfway up, however, there came a step in the gully where 
the stream gushed out through a narrow V-notch in a nice little 
waterfall. As we stood under the overhang and looked the situa- 
tion over, the side-walls seemed unalluring and we decided that 
our route obviously led up and out directly through the water. 
I was leading, and I found it easy enough to climb up in back of 
the waterfall, then reach out and grasp what seemed to me excel- 
lent handholds a few inches above the brink. Up to this moment, 
only my hands and arms were in the water. But as I swung out 
into the current, preparatory to pulling myself up and over, I 
found that I had completely underestimated the force of that 
water and I was amused at the ease with which the waterfall 
swept me away as lightly as if I had been a feather. As I went 
down past Willard, myself entirely comfortable, cushioned all 
round as I was by a powerful curtain of water, I was astonished 
by the expression of anguish on his face, and realized that per- 
haps he was thinking of the time a few years earlier when his 
guide, Alfred Couttet, had fallen down past him to his death on 
the Dru. I felt sorry to be reminding Willard of this, particularly 
since I was enjoying such a novel and entertaining experience. 
What does one think about while falling? In my case, nothing 
much. I don’t suppose I had time to do much logical thinking. 
Certainly the events of my past life did not pass in review before 
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my mind. My thick shell of water gave me an impression of im- 


me out of the stream only slightly below him, completely un- 
harmed, and 4% for being wet, it was a lovely warm 
day. I unfastened my knickerbockers at the knee to let the water 


* - - + - 


The day after Christmas in 1925 my brother Lincoln, Tom 
Rawles, Rupert Maclaurin, and I went up to the Glen House. We 
would dimb up through Huntington Ravine, the steepest of the 
glacial cirques on Mt. Washington, and down the Carriage Road. 
Tom and L, conservatives, went on snowshoes; Lincoln and Ru- 
pert, who were at a more dashing age anyway-—still in their teens 
—chose skis. But the first result of this separation was that we had 
to break two sets of trgcks. And the snow was very, very deep and 
heavy, quite exceptionally heavy for so early in the winter. I don’t 
mind itting that we had a tough time, two by two, to break 
trail Although we left the A-M.C. Pinkham Notch Camp at eight 
in the morning, it was well along in the afternoon before we got 
up into the floor of the Ravine, hardly 2,000 feet higher. Now, on 
those winter days when the temperature is well below zero it is 
more prudent to get back home by dark, or at a reasonable ap- 
proximation thereto, and to do that we should have had to turn 
back, and at once. 

But the two skiers reasoned that it would really be quicker for 
them to go on, that once up the headwall they could ski down the 
Carriage Road in the twinkling of an eye. Although I was a little 
uneasy 2bout it all, I was powerless to sway them, and in any case 
I could sympathize with their desire to avoid skiing down the 

and natrow summer trail that was all we had in those days. 
And it really did seem as though, once the skiers reached the Car- 
riage Road, they would have 2 much more practicable as well as 
agrecable route to the bottom of the mountain. What everybody 
passed over pretty lightly and casually is that the Huntington 
Headwall, the ipi thousand-foot rock wall of this great 
Cirque, was at that moment sheathed in ice, and it wasn't going 
to be casy, even with iceaxes and crampons, for anybody to 
get up it in a hurry, particularly with a pair of skis on his arm. 
In any case the snowshoers would have to turn back. Even if we 
got up the headwall, one cannot snowshoe down the Carriage 
Road in the twinkling of any eye. . 
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As the others started on, Tom and I went back. It was a trifle 
shorter for us to cross by the Raymond Path to the Carriage Road, 
which we counted on doing while we could still see the blazes on 
the trees well enough to find the trail. For the two miles from 
there down to the Glen House we could follow the wider road all 
right even in the dusk. But when we got to the road we were dis- 
turbed to find no ski tracks there. If the other two had gone ac- 
cording to their schedule they should have been down before we 
were. And when we reached the Glen House, ate our dinner, and 
the evening wore on without any skiers showing up, we began to 
get seriously alarmed. The crux of the matter was getting up that 
headwall. It was steep and icy and a person could fall there as 
easily as not. 

At nine o'clock we set out an the rescue party. In those days 
there weren’t many people around the mountains in winter. It 
was eight miles from the Glen House to the next inhabited house 
in Gorham and the road was open only for horse-drawn sleds. 
Pinkham Notch Camp was locked up tight and deserted under its 
snow blanket all through the winter months. The largest rescue 
party we could muster consisted of Fred Pike, farmer at the Glen 
House, Tom, and me. I don’t know that Fred even had snow- 
shoes, and Tom in any case had had trouble that day with his 
bindings. He and Fred thought that if we went up the trail from 
Pinkham Notch which we had broken out so thoroughly earlier 
in the day, we could travel all right without snowshoes. This was 
a most disastrous error. Strolling along on my own snowshoes 
(which I had tied on to my rucksack when we set out, just in case) 
I really felt sorry for Tom and Fred as they sank into the snow 
with every step deeper and deeper the higher we got up the moun- 
tain. In truth, they struggled courageously, but the time finally 
came when we all had to admit that they could not possibly get 
up into the Ravine. There was no question of my stopping too; 
someone had to find out if those boys up there needed help. I left 
Tom and Fred to wait for me—and why they did not freeze while 
doing so I shall never know—and raced along alone for an hour 
or more longer, up through the forest and into the ravine. I 
reached the bottom of the headwall, above timberline, at almost 
exactly midnight. 

Strangely enough, it turned out to be one of the most glorious 
experiences of my life. First in importance, there were no man- 
gled bodies lying at the base of the rocks and that afforded me, I 
may say, a measurable amount of relief. The full moon was shin- 
ing brilliantly and I could make out the line of tracks the two 
boys had left in the snow and ice, up the headwall and over the 
top. So they had got up all right. (As a matter of fact, they had 
reached the top—probably the first winter ascent—at just about 
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midnight too, and we had missed seeing each other only by min- 
utes.) So then, as my apprehension flowed away, | felt an airy 
joyousness in the beauty and splendor of the scene. I was in a 

magical world: of diamonds. In the gorgeous moonlight every 
snow-frosted rock, every sugared twig, every ice-sheet on the ma- 
jestic walls above, every frost feather, sparkled and glittered. The 
air was cold with-that exhilarating dry cold that excites and stimu- 
lates, and that contrasted so pleasantly with the glow of warmth 
my vigorous exercise had given me. And the silence! Not a breath 
of wind stirred. Not a bird, not a creature. Every little wild ani- 
mal was tucked away deep in his hole. As I stood there motionless 
for a few minutes the sense of solitude was perfect and complete. 
To be alone, at midnight in the dead of winter, in a scene like 
this! I felt myself a privileged intruder in a world not meant for 
human beings. : 

Had I been a disembodied spirit I might have stayed there 
happily through eternity. As it was I lingered perhaps a bit 
longer than I should have done before turning down. But I had 
not become totally dissociated from the usual concerns of life. As 
I flew along back down the trail my first care, even before speed, 
was for placing each foot with precision and in the background 
of my mind there had been lingering a pleasant awareness of my 
warm clothing, my sturdy snowshoes, and even the vigor of my 
muscles, each one of those things important to me that night as 
never before. 

It turned out that the boys had not got to the top of the head- 
wall before dark. They had been obliged to wait, good and cold, 
too, | gather, on the rocks about halfway up, several hours for 
the moon to rise above the Carter Range to the east and give them 
light enough to see their way on. Those four nice boards they 
had with them might have made a little fire to take the chill off, 
and I understand they were tempted, but they managed to keep 
in mind how agreeable skiing down the other side was to be. 
However, this skiing down, for Lincoln anyway, was not the joy 
he had anticipated, what with his being so chilled and stiff from 
the cold. We were all back at the Glen House about 2 A.M. 
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Lawrence Martin, 1880-1955. Colonel Lawrence Martin, born in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, February 14, 1880, became a noted glaciolo- 
gist and geographer, with wide-spread interests. He was elected a Cor- 
responding Member of the A.M.C. in 1915. In 1904 he was in Alaska as 
a member of a United States Geological Survey party. The following 
year he returned in company with Ralph S. Tarr with a grant from the 
American Geographical Society, and began a long study of glaciers and 
their variations. In 1917 he entered the Army as first lieutenant, became 
a major, and later a lieutenant colonel in the Officers Reserve Corps. 
He was with the State Department for four years, being at Paris during 
the negotiation of the Peace Treaty. From 1924 until his retirement in 
1946, he was Chief of the Division of Maps in the Library of Congress. 

My father (W. O. Crosby, A.M.C. 1876-1925) first met Martin in Oc- 
tober, 1904, when he and his brother were coming down from Alaska on 
the very crowded S.S. Santa Anna. Father had spent the first night in 
the hold, but he was then invited by the Martins to share their state- 
room. His diary notes that the Martins were very good company. 

I first became well acquainted with Martin during World War I], 
when it was necessary for me to locate maps of many strange places. I 
was a frequent visitor at his office, had many interesting talks with him, 
and found him a very inspiring companion. 

Martin’s interest in the White Mountains is shown in his article “Who 
Named Mount Washington?” (Geographical Review, Vol. 28, April, 
1938, pp. 303-305.) Although he found the name in a German book pub- 
lished in 1793, he did not find its origin. He suggested, however, that 
one interested might search for an item in a gazette or other newspaper 
published in Portsmouth, N. H., or Boston, Mass., before 1792. 


Irvinc B. Crossy 


Ridsdale Ellis, 1886-1955, Ridsdale Ellis, a member of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club since 1930, was born in England, received his 
preparatory schooling there, and first came to this country temporarily to 
attend Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1909. 

A few years later he returned to this country to take up permanent © 
residence. He received his law degree in Chicago and joined the Prairie 
Club, starting his many years of active participation in outdoor activi- 
ties. He then moved to Washington, D. C., where he joined the Potomac 
Appalachian Trail Club, assisting in the work of clearing and marking 
the Appalachian Trail in Virginia. 

In 1930, he made a final move to New York City and became a mem- 
ber of the Appalachian Mountain Club. During the succeeding years, he 
not only served on many committees of the New York Chapter, but also 
as treasurer and chairman of the New York-New Jersey Trail Confer- 
ence. In 1951, as chairman of the New York Walk Book Committee, he 
supervised the multitudinous details required in rewriting and publish- 
ing this walkers’ guide to the metropolitan area. He likewise maintained 
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active membership in the Green Mountain Club and the Westchester 
Trails Association. 

An allied outdoor interest was his ardent love of yachting. From the 
time he came to New York, he had a constant succession of sailboats 
in which he took,many cruises up and down the Atlantic Coast. At the 
time of his death, he was treasurer of the Cruising Club of America and 
owner of the yawl Osiris. 

As a practicing patent lawyer he had an office in the Woolworth Build- 
ing and was a member of the Supreme Court Bar, the New York Patent 
Law Association, and the New York County Lawyers’ Association. 
Among his writings in the legal field were “Patent Licenses and Assign- 
ments,” “Patent Claims,” and ‘‘Trade Secrets.” 

In spite of his many and diverse interests, whenever a worthwhile 
project needed his support, Dale could always be depended upon to give 
his unstinted efforts to insure its successful accomplishment. One of the 
many tangible memorials he leaves behind is the Walk Book whose 
many thousand users will always hold him in grateful remembrance. 


Murray H. STEVENS 


Benjamin L. Hadley, 1894-1955. Everyone who has been to Echo 
Lake Camp has heard of Benjamin L. Hadley, and many have had the 
pleasure of his comradeship in the Maine woods, on the trails, or just 
sitting around campfireg listening to some of his rare Yankee yarns, Not 
many know just how much he did in his quiet and efficient way to help 
hew out of the rough that most delightful spot adjacent to Acadia Na- 
tional Park for a most successful August Camp in 1922 which was to 
become a very popular permanent camp from 1923. Having spent almost 
all his life in Bar Harbor and being a great lover of the woods, he was 
well fitted to take on the National Park work, grow with the service, and 
eventually become superintendent of Acadia in 1933. Selecting the site 
first for Echo Lake Camp, readying the grounds for comfortable out- 
door living, donating the ranger’s cabin for headquarters, helping the 
committee with all the problems of setting up camp, stirring up an in- 
terest in the Bar Harbor Chamber of Commerce to welcome the Ap- 
palachians with open arms in 1922 are just a few of his accomplishments. 
Later on as camp grew and the National Park expanded, he was always 
ready and willing to tackle the toughest jobs and find the right answers. 

He assisted greatly in the transfer of the camp grounds of about thir- 
teen acres as a gift to the Club from Mr. George B. Dorr of Bar Harbor, 
Maine. Afterwards Ben remarked that both he and Mr. Dorr felt that 
this was one of the finest things they had ever done, especially because 
Echo Lake Camp had brought so much enjoyment to so many members 
of the Club and their guests. Ben kept all the section lists and got much 
fun meeting the old-timers who returned from season to season. It can 
be truthfully said that Echo Lake Camp wouldn’t be what it is today 
without Ben’s loyalty and helpfulness. He was a hale and hearty fellow- 
well-met, and a never to be forgotten Maine woodsman. 

His greatest interest other than his work was his Masonic affiliations. 
The highest honor was his election to the office of Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Maine, A.F. & A.M., and Grand High Priest of the 
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Grand Chapter of Maine, Royal Arch Masons, and Grand Master of the 
Grand Council of Maine, Royal and Select Masters. 

He was born in Bar Harbor, of parents whose ancestors were pioneer 
settlers of Mt. Desert Island. He enlisted in the U.S. Army in 1917 and 
attained the rank of first lieutenant. His death was due to a coronary 
attack, the third in three years. 

G. Ciirrorp Hicks 


George Ben Utter, 1881-1955. Ben Utter was born in Westerly, 
Rhode Island, on April 11, 1881, and lived there all his life. He was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1905 and received the honorary 
degree of A.M. from his Alma Mater in 1947. Son of a former governor 
and congressman, Ben’s own interests and enduring good works for the 
betterment of his town and state and their people were multitudinous. 
Only a fraction of his services, recreational, historic, political, religious, 
can be mentioned here. 

In the field of politics, Ben served in the state legislature and on the 
town council and was a delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tions of 1924 and later. He was chairman of the Westerly Chamber of 
Commerce, a police commissioner, a trustee of various institutions, and 
founder of the Rhode Island Boy Scouts. He was active, too, in Masonic 
affairs and in the Seventh Day Baptist Church. He was an incorporator 
of the Westerly Hospital and headed the drive for funds to build it. For 
much of his life, Ben edited and published the Westerly Sun, and was 
a director of the Associated Press. In 1944 the Providence Journal Com- 
pany awarded him a “Roger” for outstanding community service. 

Many in the A.M.C. will remember Ben as a man who was always 
doing something for others and going out of his way to do it. It was the 
writer's great good fortune to be his tent-mate at August Camp, his 
room-mate on snowshoe outings, and to serve on a Connecticut trail 
committee with him. At August Camp, Ben would be first to volunteer to 
tow the canoe trailer to the chosen lake or river, although this would 
entail an early start and late return. His car was full of tools devised 
for trail work or any job needed at camp. The snowshoers at Pinkham 
Notch will recall his little leather bag with the ever useful punch for 
their straps. 

Ben served for many years on trail committees and arranged numerous 
A.M.C. outings. He was the indefatigable prime mover in pushing 
through and maintaining the Narragansett and other trails in Rhode 
Island. One of the very early workers on the Blue Trail system in Con- 
necticut, he always attended trail conferences. A love of the out-of-doors 
at all seasons was strong in him. 

All Ben’s associates will long remember his benign presence and help- 
{ul spirit. Few men, if any, ever did so many things for so many people. 


ROMEYN A. SPARE 
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Members and _ friends of the Club are urged to contribute items and 
pictures along the'lines of the Clulwinterests suitable for inclusion under 
this heading. Material for the December issue should be received not 
later than September 15, 1956. All copy should be typewritten, double- 
spaced, with widé’margins on the top and sides. 


ALPINA 


by KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


Across the Mont Blanc chain by cable car is apparently the objective 
of an Italian company which is currently constructing an aerial tramway 
from the Col du Géant on the Italian-French frontier, where it would 
connect with a similar one from Courmayeur, to the Aiguille du Midi, 
where it would in turn make a connection with the French aerial tram- 
way from Chamonix. Just what schedules are to be maintained we are 
not informed, but we are quite sure that the cars will be unheated and 
the cabins not pressurized, so that an airplane or helicopter will still give 
a more comfortable ride with even wider views of the range. Despite the 
progress of the construction a heated controversy rages between the con- 
servationists, who wish to keep the mountains undefiled by such man- 
made devices, and the proponents of modern “progress”, who feel that 
any way to attract tourists and earn another franc or lira is to be con- 
doned. This particular project has international ramifications, for al- 
though the construction is being carried out by an Italian company, the 
route lies over French territory, across the Vallée Blanche, to the Aiguille 
du Midi. The president of the Club Alpin Frangais and the president of 
the Union Nationale des Associations de Tourisme have again protested 
the construction of this ¢éléphérique, which is being prosecuted despite 
prohibitory notices by the French Minister of Education and the préfet of 
the department of Haute Savoie. The commune of Chamonix is in favor 
of the project, believing that it will occasion an influx of tourists, and 
apparently certain elements of the departmental government are in 
favor of it for the same reason. There is, therefore, little disposition to 
enforce the law, and the inaccessibility of the area makes it difficult for 
the gendarmes to operate. Apparently it will be necessary to call out 
the alpine troops in order to make the prohibition effective. If the 
French government is not too busy elsewhere to attend to this matter 
it may be possible for the conservation groups in France to stop this 
construction. Otherwise it looks as though the cableway would be com- 
pleted across French territory without the permission of the French gov- 
ernment. Interesting possibilities thus arise as to its operation. Will 
French citizens be allowed to use it? Will it be able to land passengers in 
French territory? In case of accident who will effect a rescue? The legal 
questions are endless and provide a fertile field for speculation. 
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The German expedition to-Peru in the summer of 1955 made a 
number of ascents in the Cordillera Blanca. The three climbers, Her- 
mann Huber, Alfred Kock and Helmuth Schmidt made the first ascent 
of the Nevados Caras de Parron (19,767 ft.) on June 14. The next day 
Huber and Kock climbed the Caras de Santa Cruz (19,750 ft.); and the 
south summit of Huandoy (20,046 ft.) was climbed the same day by 
Kock and Schmidt. The two other summits of Huandoy, including the 
principal summit (20,976 ft.), were also climbed on June 15 by Huber 
and a Peruvian, Guillermo. Later in August Huber and Schmidt 
climbed Huascaran (22,199 ft.), made a reconnaissance of Chacraraju, 
and the third ascent of Nevado Pisco. In September they made some 
climbs in the Cordillera Raura. 


An Italian group in Peru made a number of ascents in the Cordil- 
lera de Vilcanota during the summer of 1955. Piero Ghiglione, F. Marx, 
and F. Zaltron composed the climbing group. Two of them climbed 
Vilcanota (18,422 ft.) on July 11, and all three made the first ascent 
of Vanloma (20,050 ft.) on July 25 from a high camp at 16,500 feet, find- 
ing difficult ice climbing which required pitons. An unnamed summit of 
18,500 feet was climbed on July 17 and another of 18,800 feet on July 28. 


El Ojo del Salado, on the Chile-Argentine border, has been climbed 
again this past summer, in January, 1956. The ascent was made by a 
twenty-eight-man Chilean army expedition under the command of 
Captain René Cajardo. Like last year’s Argentine expedition (APPAL- 
ACHIA XXX, 406, June, 1955) this group reported the mountain to be 
higher than its earlier figure of 6,880 meters (22,566 ft.) and even raised 
the estimated height some twenty feet above that claimed by the previous 
party. They reported the altitude to be at least 7,100 meters (23,288 ft.), 
which would make it several hundred feet higher than Aconcagua 
(22,829 ft.), heretofore considered the highest mountain in the western 
hemisphere. 


In southern Chile, two expeditions were active on Cerro Paine (alti- 
tude 8,500 or 10,500 feet, depending on Chilean and Argentine sources 
respectively) early in 1955. In January an expedition of the Club Andino 
de Bariloche attempted the horns of the Middle Paine and two climbers, 
Lantschner and Pangere, reached a point goo feet from the summit. Two 
others, Schmoll and Toncheck, were carried away by an avalanche near 
the summit of West Paine. This expedition succeeded in making the 
second ascent of East Paine, first climbed by Zuck and Teufel in 1937. 
A Chilean expedition with ten climbers was in the same region in Febru- 
ary and succeeded in effecting the ascent of the south horn of Middle 
Paine on February 10, using the route reconnoitered by the Argentine 
party of the previous month. The north horn was attempted but the 
party was stopped 500 feet from the summit by the difficulties of artificial 
climbing. 


An Italian expedition to Tierra del Fuego has left under the leader- 
ship of Professor Giuseppe Morandini. It is taking a geologist, a natural- 
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ist, a topographer, a doctor, a photographer, and four guides, and is also 
accompanied by de Agostini, the authority on the region. The principal 
objective will be-the-ascent of Monte Sarmiento, 7,544 feet. 
P 

The Antarctic installations for the International Geophysical Year 
in 1957-8 are well 6n their way to completion. The United States, British, 
Australian, French and Russian teams have started establishing the 
bases for their research. Perhaps the greatest event of the past season’s 
work was the discovery of two snow domes between which lies a trough 
in which bad weather is prevalent. These two domes are approximately 
opposite each other on two sides of the continent. The smaller and lower, 
some 10,000 feet in altitude, is about go° west of Greenwich in the 
quadrant south of the Pacific Ocean near South America, between Marie 
Byrd Land and the Palmer Peninsula. The larger and higher, about 
12,000 feet, lies about go° east of Greenwich in the quadrant south of the 
Indian Ocean, between Wilkes Land and Queen Maud Land. The 
trough between the two was the site of the Mawson Expedition of 1911-14 
and the French Expedition of 1950-53, both of which suffered severely 
from blizzards and high winds. With the knowledge now gained it may 
be possible to avoid some of the worst of Antarctic weather and carry out 
more research work in a given time. 


« 


The International Himalaya Expedition of 1955 under Norman 
Dyhrenfurth had a very successful outcome although it failed in its 
attempt to climb Lhotse. Thirty-one peaks between 5,500 and 7,000 
meters in height were ascended and most of these were first ascents. The 
Lho La on the northwest ridge of Everest was ascended from the Nepal 
side and an altitude of 23,400 feet reached on Lhotse. A map of the 
Everest region on the scale of 1:50,000 was made by photogrammetric 
methods; the production of this required the ascent of ten peaks over 
6,000 meters and fifteen over 5,000 meters. Erwin Schneider also carried 
out the mapping of the Those Valley with its important iron deposits. 
Norman Dyhrenfurth made a number of full-length 16mm. films, mostly 
of ethnological interest. 


A Swiss expedition to Mt. Everest, under the leadership of Albert 
Eggler, sailed from Genoa January 29, 1956. Like its predecessors, this 
expedition is under the auspices of the Swiss Foundation for Alpine 
Research. The primary objective is to ascend Everest itself and then to 
climb Lhotse, but geological and glaciological studies around the 
Khumbu Glacier and the Imja Khola will also be carried out. The ex- 
pedition is carrying with it explosives to loosen avalanches artificially 
and to make snow caves. 


The German-Swiss expedition to Dhaulagiri in the spring of 1955 
included Pasang Dawa of Kg and Cho Oyu fame but were again unsuc- 
cessful in their attempt. The snow was so heavy that they were unable to 
find the Argentine Camp VII, placed with so much labor the previous 
year. 
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An Argentine expedition to Dhaulagiri arrived in India last Sep- 
tember with the object of spending the fall and winter on the mountain 
in order to be in position to make the ascent this spring with the advent 
of good climbing weather. 


The Bavarian expedition in Nepal last year made a number of as- 
cents in and around the Annapurna massif. Three of the five members 
made the first ascent of Annapurna IV (24,688 [t.) on May go. In addi- 
tion, the expedition accomplished the ascent of eleven other important 
summits in the region, among others Kang Guru (22,966 ft.) on July 2. 
The party remained in the field during the summer and after the mon- 
soon made four ascents, including one of its most difficult climbs, the 
Lamjungspitze (20,200 ft.) on October 17. 


The Franco-Swiss expedition in Nepal last fall was successful in 
effecting the first ascent of Ganesh Himal (24,299 [t.). The summit was 
attained on October 24 by Mme. Claude Kogan and MM. E. Gauchat and 
Raymond Lambert from their Camp III at 21,000 feet. On the descent 
E. Gauchat was lost when he slipped om some hard snow near this camp. 
The party was unroped at the time, and not having his ice-axe in his 
hand he was unable to stop himself. He was lost in some seracs 1200 feet 
lower down. The climb was effected despite poor weather, heavy snow- 
fall, and high winds. 


The German Frankfurt expedition to the Himalaya in 1955, under 
the leadership of Reinhard Sander, was successful in accomplishing the 
first ascent of Pyramid Peak from the basin of the Chogolungma Glacier 
on July 5. (See the article earlier in this issue.) This peak, so named by 
our Honorary Members Dr. William Hunter Workman and Mrs. Fanny 
Bullock Workman, but also known as Ghenish Chish (Conway) and 
Yengutz Har (Mott), is that on which they made their record altitudes on 
August 12, 1903. Dr. Workman supposed he had reached a height of 
23,394 feet, and estimated that of the mountain as 24,500 feet, but the 
present expedition determined this last by aneroid as only 23,164 feet. 


Three members of the Ladies’ Scottish Climbing Club made a trip 
to the Jugal Himal in the spring of 1955: Monica Jackson (who spoke 
Hindustani and had reached a height of 21,000 feet on a previous expedi- 
tion to the Sikkim Himalaya), Elizabeth Stark and Dr. Evelyn M. 
Camrass. With four Sherpas and a liaison officer, they set up a base camp 
near the most easterly, the Phurbi Chyachmbu, of the three main glaciers 
of the Jugal Himal. From here they reached the frontier between Nepal 
and Tibet. They discovered a snow dome (elevation not given) above a 
tributary glacier, which they called the Ladies’ Glacier. This they climbed 
from a camp at about 20,000 feet, and named it Gyalgen Peak in honor 
of their sirdar. They made two other lesser climbs, explored the Phurbi 
Chyachmbu Glacier thoroughly, found approaches to the others and two 
passes between them. The highest summit of the group, 23,240 feet, they 


thought might be possible. This is the first all-woman expedition to the 
Himalaya. 
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An Austrian expedition to the Himalaya under the sponsorship of 
the Austrian Himalaya Society is planned for 1956. A group of six 
climbers including a doctor and two scientists under the leadership of 
Fritz Moravec willattempt the ascent of Gasherbrum II (26,360 {t.) 
in the Karakoram Himalaya. Following a training period on the Gross 
Glockner in Austria, the party sailed from Genoa on March go and 
expect to return in December. 


The perils of modern Himalayan travel are shown in the experi- 
ences of two young Englishmen, John Harrop and Sydney Wignall, who 
made a trip into the mountains last fall and inadvertently crossed the 
Tibetan frontier, where they were taken into custody by border guards 
of the Peoples Chinese Army and confined for seven weeks in a Chinese 
prison. Finally they were released on the Tibetan-Indian border near 
Lipulek La and given thirty pounds of meal and ten pounds of sugar for 
the four-week march back to Tanahpur. 


ROCK-CLIMBING 


White Horse Ledge. On September 3, 1955, W. L. Miner of New 
London, Conn., David Joseph of Stamford, Conn., and Harry C. King 
of Weston, Mass., climbed a new route near the lefthand end of the 
great slabby face, some go-go feet to the right (north) of where the slabs 
pass over into more broken rock at the center of the cliff as a whole. 
The route is a very direct one which leads up a vertical dyke. The first 
lead is about 150 feet long, so that, if a 120-foot rope is used between 
the first two men, the second man must climb up a shelf to a ledge some 
go feet up and 10 feet to the left of the dyke (into which he later can 
pendulum over). From this point he can belay the leader to his first 
stance. Larry Miner, who led most of the climb, remarks that an ex- 
pansion bolt for protection some 80 feet up would have been most com- 
forting; there is no place for a piton. The route continues straight up 
the dyke, with a scramble through some trees to a point where the cliff 
again rises sharply. Iwo more steep sections lead to the next stance. 
Some 15-20 feet above this lies the rounded point of a solid V of rock 
which protrudes from the face of the cliff in the shape of a broad piece 
of pie, overhanging the route. It is necessary to layback up the right side 
of the V, which is about 5 feet high, to a point where you can step on to 
a series of cracks to the right; then to climb these to a point where the 
top of the V offers an excellent handhold. Using this in turn as a foot- 
hold for the right foot, you can vault up to the face above the top of the 
V. Larry Miner says he will never forget this lead. 

The route now traverses left across a series of good cracks to a stance, 
then farther left under a balcony and up the left side of it. Once above 
this point we thought we could unrope and scramble the rest of the way, 
but this did not prove to be the case; the climb continues for half a 
dozen leads. We even ascended a convenient pine to bypass an over- 
hang. The route is a very interesting one, but is recommended only for 
an experienced party with a good leader. 

Harry C, Kine 
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A self-drilling expansion bolt. There are few expansion-bolt ex- 
ponents here in the East. Some climbers object to bolts on esthetic 
grounds, Their arguments hark back to those of the anti-piton purists. A 
small number of Eastern climbers have used bolts, but object to them 
for technical reasons, The majority of climbers who have not adopted 
bolts, I feel, have not done so for these reasons. Bolts require fifteen to 
twenty minutes to place. The drills that cut the holes must be continu- 
ally sharpened. Care must be used when drilling holes because an over- 
enlarged hole is the primary cause of bolt failure. 


DRILLING P, 


INSTALLED SHELL 


A bolt of new design is about to come on the market that will make 
bolts practical. The bolt is self-drilling and so eliminates the need for 
drills or sharpeners. Its pull-out strength is much greater than that of 
any other bolt of equivalent size and it is all but impossible to over- 
enlarge the drill hole. 

There are innumerable high-Five routes, previously considered too 
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dangerous, that now await exploration. Those few who have a strong 
desire to wield the hammer on Sixes will find they proceed with sur- 
prising speed...“ - 

The bolt is a cylindrical shell of case-hardened steel. On one end are 
sharp drill teeth; on the other end the shell is threaded internally. To 
drill, a holder is screwed into the shell. While being hammered the 
holder is turned clockwise. Every quarter-inch the shell should be re- 
moved and have the rock fragments tapped out of it. A hole is drilled 
in about five minutes. The cause of this unusual speed is the unique de- 
sign of the shell, which breaks down directly only the circumference of 
the hole, leaving the central core of rock to disintegrate. 

The hanger is a strip of 18-8 10-gauge stainless steel, about 1” in width 
and 4” long, with a 45° bend in the middle. One end has a hole that 
exactly fits the exterior of the shell and the other end has a slot cut in 
it of size adequate to fit all common carabiners. The bend in the hanger 
permits the carabiner to hang free and as a result reduces the friction 
on the rope. The hanger is placed on the shell as the hole approaches 
completion to insure against too great a depth. After the hole has been 
cut to its maximum depth it should be blown clean. This is most easily 
done with a length of rubber tube. An expander plug, a truncated cone 
of case-hardened steel, is then placed in the drill end of the shell and 
the shell is hammered home. As this is done the plug expands the in- 
terior of the shell, which splits along four slots milled along the side of 
the shell to insure even expansion. The holder is removed and the eye- 
bolt with the enlarged shoulder is screwed into the shell. The eye-bolt 
merely keeps the hanger in position, it does not carry any weight. If the 
eye-bolt were used instead of the hanger it would be expected to shear 
under impact. Both the eye-bolt and the hanger are salvageable. 

The pull-out test on the 14”-bolt is 2933 lbs. and on the 3%”-bolt 
4135 lbs. The weight of any fall would, however, be at right angles to 
the bolt, thus making a system that is stronger than the carabiner or the 
knot in the rope. The fact that pressure is exerted at the extreme in- 
terior of the bolt makes the system exceptionally strong. In previous 
types of bolt, pressure generally diminishes towards the interior of the 
hole. 

The bolts, about 114 inches long, weigh about 114 ounces each; the 
holders, about 114 lbs. One holder, however, is all that is required, since 
by changing the chuck bolts of various sizes can be used with the same 
holder. 

It is expected that this bolt will be available from mountaineering 
outfitters by the beginning of this summer. 

Harry C. Kine 
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Grandma Gatewood on the Appalachian Trail. Last summer the 
newspapers contained frequent mention of the progress along the Ap- 
palachian Trail of a sixty-seven-year-old Ohio woman, “Grandma Gate- 
wood” (Mrs. Emma Gatewood), in the accomplishment of her project to 
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cover the whole in one continuous trip. This had already been done by 
only five persons, all of them men, although first of all George O. Outer- 
bridge had covered the entire trail piecemeal (see ApPpALACHIA XXII, 
447-455, December 1939, “Maine to Georgia, All the Way”). 

Alter an abortive attempt in 1954, when she got lost soon after leaving 
Katahdin, Mrs. Gatewood started from Mt. Oglethorpe, Georgia, on 
May 3, 1955, and 145 days later, on September 25, reached Katahdin. 
On her way she met other walkers, trail-workers, reporters; from these 
and through their eyes we learn of her trip (for no story directly from 
Mrs. Gatewood has come to hand). Understandably there are conflicts 
in the accounts. It seems clear, however, that Mrs. Gatewood was ill pre- 
pared and equipped both as to clothing and as to food; that she had not 
consulted guidebooks and trail reports, and had little idea of what she 
was getting into. Apparently she was not a lover of nature, got no pleas- 
ure from scenery, flowers, sunsets, woodland solitude; often she left the 

Trail seeking a house and companionship. 

That with such physical and psychological handicaps she accomplished 
her objective is remarkable. Knowing nothing of this woman’s back- 
ground save that she is the mother of eleven and grandmother of twenty- 
three, we find her procedure an enigma. What her motive was, other 
than a determination to complete what she had initiated, does not 
appear. While we must deplore Mrs. Gatewood’s attitude in her want of 
forethought and lack of appreciation of the joys of a mountain footpath, 
we can but applaud the stamina she showed in traversing the Appalach- 
ian Trail in what the Trailway News justly calls “the hard way.” (See 
two comprehensive articles in the issue of January, 1956. The News 
is published by the Appalachian Trail Conference, 1916 Sunderland 
Place, Washington, D. C.) 


Three Mountains in Western Maine. There are three bare-topped 
mountains in western Maine that are well worth knowing and climbing. 
Two have good trails to their summits, the third we offer as a challenge. 
At present it is a trailless mountain. 

Rumford Whitecap is perhaps the best known of the three, and it 
certainly is the easiest to climb. If you would enjoy walking for a mile 
across ledges to an open summit, viewing a panorama of high peaks 
which range from the mountains of Maine in the north to the Presiden- 
tials unfolding around the shoulder of Old Speck in the west, with 
Pequawket standing sentinel on their southern flank, then this is your 
mountain. If you look sharp the outline of the Camden Hills may be 
seen on the eastern horizon. Blueberries are thick and water is scarce on 
Rumford Whitecap. The round trip of not much more than four miles 
makes it a most pleasant half-day’s trip. In 1954 the trail had been re- 
cently painted up to and over the ledges. This past summer (1955) it was 
somewhat less distinct but easy enough to follow if you keep the easterly 
direction. 

Tumbledown Mountain has a two-fold interest. If you are a rock- 
climber, the PEAOC trail must certainly have an attraction. We found 
where it takes off from the Byron Notch Road and followed a few of the 
blazes into the woods, but it would hardly be classed as a walking trail. 
The rugged peaks of Tumbledown pitch down perpendicularly at you 
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from this side of the mountain. The alternative path from Camp Maran- 
acook combines an easy woods walk of about a mile at a gentle ascent with 
some rather steep climbing of another mile to the top of Mt. Parkus, 
giving rewarding views back at Lake Webb and Mount Blue along the 
way. Nestled in the saddle between Mt. Parkus and the three jagged 
summits of Tumbledown is a gem of a mountain lake, and close by to 
the north are the slightly higher summits of Jackson and Little Jackson, 
beckoning on to further exploration. The views {rom Tumbledown are 
excellent, and it is a spectacular mountain to be on, considering that its 
height is not much over 3,000 feet. The round trip is approximately six 
miles, although you will walk much farther if you investigate all three 
peaks. The drive through Byron Notch is also delightful,—a good dirt 
road, and quite remote. 

And our final mountain, Sunday River Whitecap, alas, we have not 
yet climbed. We have observed its rocky summit from Table Rock on 
Baldpate Mountain above Grafton Notch, and we have squared away at 
it from where the trail used to start near Screw Auger Falls, and we have 
driven down the length of the Sunday River Road to Ketchum looking 
for the beginning of an old trail shown on the topo map. This trip is 
worth taking for the ride alone, complete as it is with covered bridge, 
rushing mountain stream, magnificent views, and majestic old houses, 
one of them in particular falling to ruins as its beautiful fan doorway 
and window stand testimonial to the best in colonial architecture. 

A path up Sunday River Whitecap is going to take some little time to 
scout. We are hoping that if we do not get there again in the near future 
some other inspired climber will again open the way to the top of this 
intriguing mountain. 

Joun and Laura SAUNDERS 


Sunday River Whitecap was climbed on March 26, 1956, by Klaus, 
Erika and Christopher Goetze and Robert, Miriam and Brian Underhill. 
This ascent had long been a project of both families and when, on 
March 3, 1956, we had looked down on the mountain from the summit 
of Old Speck, we discovered that winter snow made picking out a route 
a simple matter, since open stretches, hardwood and softwood areas 
could be easily distinguished. 

We left our car at a red house on the south side of the Grafton Notch 
road (State 26) about a half-mile to the east of Screw Auger Falls. There 
is a bridge over the Bear River behind this house. Taking a compass 
bearing on an open slope on the north ridge of the peak, clearly visible 
(at least in winter), we snowshoed up through the woods without diffi- 
culty, keeping in open hardwood forests practically all the way. Once 
we gained the slide we followed the crest of the ridge, almost entirely in 
the open, to the summit. 

There seems to be no reason why substantially the same route could 
not be followed in summer. There were apparently no blowdowns in 
the woods and above timberline we found traces of a line of old cairns 
along the ridge. With the fairly heavy breaking we took about three 
and a half hours for the ascent. Under summer conditions the time re- 
quired should be less. The view was unusual and especially good of the 
Mahoosucs. 
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Persons in the Service have wonderful opportunities to engage in 
mountaineering exploits, Even here in Texas, which most folks think is 
plains throughout, there are hills in the “Hill Country Area”, 45 miles 
northwest of San Antonio, as well as full-fledged mountains approxi- 
mately 8,000 feet high in West Texas. The Big Bend National Park is 
truly a remote wilderness area. We also have dinosaur footprints, nat- 
ural caves and a wild game ranch. I have done considerable riding, 
tramping and camping in the Hill Country and recommend it highly. 
Should any other Club members be in Texas and be interested in some 
bushwhacking or dude-ing it for a weekend, I would sure be glad to 
join them. CWO Tuomas V. Wornen, 3646th Flight Line Maintenance 
Squadron, Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Texas. 


SKIING 


Inter-Club Racing. For those who are not acquainted with the pro- 
gram, the purpose of the Eastern Interclub Ski League races is “‘to offer 
a competitive field for recreational skiers who lack the time, opportu- 
nities, or ability to compete in the classified races sponsored by the 
U.S.E.A.S.A. .. .” The races are giant slaloms. There were three sched- 
uled race weekends this year, and the dozen skiers who made up the 
A.M.C. team can vouch for the fun they were. The best weekend for 
A.M.C. was February 11-12, which combined an N.T.O. weekend at 
Wonalancet with racing coaching by Doc Phillips Saturday and the 
Interclub race at Black Mountain Sunday. Doc won the Men’s A and 
John Rockett the Men’s B (and incidentally beat Doc). The A.M.C. 
team standing for the first two weekends was 12th in Men’s A, 8th in 
Men’s B, and 8th in the Women’s, out of fourteen clubs competing. We 
are looking forward to next year. 


Britt HALL 


Fifth Annual Junior Ski Championships, Cardigan Lodge, Sunday, 
February 5, 1956. This year’s running of this very popular race for 
junior A.M.C. skiers was held on perfect new snow which providentially 
fell on Saturday night. Without it conditions would have been pretty 
poor, but the usual “Cardigan luck” held true and we couldn’t have 
asked for better snow. 

Because of the increased popularity of this race, the eligibility rules 
were tightened so that the championship divisions were open only to 
A.M.C, junior members or to children of A.M.C. members. Previous 
winners of the novice classes could compete only in the advanced di- 
visions. “Guest juniors” raced for time and prizes, but were not eligible 
for the championships. Contestants were divided into boys and girls 
and the dividing line between novice and advanced racers was set at 
age 13, thus making four classes, each one of which had its own course 
suitable for the expected proficiency of the entrants. There were twenty- 
five children entered, divided as follows: four in the advanced girls’ 
eight in the advanced boys’, eight in the novice girls’, and five in the 
novice boys’ classes. In addition there were eleven guest entrants. 
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The newly-widened Duke’s Slope made it possible to run the ad- 
vanced and novice races at the same time. The novice races started near 
the “break” in the hill, near the tow, while the advanced boys’ course 
started as near ‘the top of the hill as possible and the advanced girls’ 
start was somewhat lower. Each course was in the form of a giant slalom, 
with widely separated gates to allow relatively fast running. 

At an informal ceremony in the ski room at noon, awards were made 
as follows: 


Advanced Girls Advanced Boys 
ist Deborah Davis 29 seconds Steve Hall 38.6 seconds 
2nd Deborah Acton g1.1 seconds Brad Greeley 40.5 seconds 
grd_ Harriet Chadwick 36 seconds Fred Fisher 43.6 seconds 
4th Judy Jacobson 36.2 seconds George Hayes 45.8 seconds 
5th Barry March 47.2 seconds 
Novice Girls Novice Boys 
ist Cynthia Guy 13.8 seconds Donald Guy 14 seconds 
end Serena Hayes 15.8 seconds Bobby Porter 17 seconds 


grd_ Rosalind Webster 16 seconds John Hopkins 17.2 seconds 
4th Elizabeth Bartolink 16.1 seconds Andy Jacobson 18 seconds 
5th =—— Priscilla Smith 17. seconds Scotty Smith 20 seconds 


The names of the first-place winners in each division will be engraved 
on the “Old-Timers’ Trophy” as A.M.C. champions in their respective di- 
visions. Other place-winners received prizes of small items of ski equip- 
ment. 

Junior skiing is a fast-growing phase of the A.M.C. ski program. “Fun” 
races such as this serve to increase children’s zest for skiing and their 
proficiency as nothing else can ever do. With further encouragement 
from the Ski Committee we shall all see a continuance of the astonishing 
increase in the proficiency of A.M.C. juniors. Perhaps other informal 
races could be devised which would show the progress each child makes, 
such as a series of “Cardigan Standard” races with awards for each step 
upward. Encouragement of juniors will work to the advantage of the 
Club in the long run and will help it to grow in a healthy manner. 


Pup A. Davis, JR. 


A.M.C. Family Race, Cardigan, March 4, 1956. High spot of the 1956 
Reunion Weekend at Cardigan was a very successful A.M.C. Family 
Race. Everyone turned out early Sunday morning, March 4, to pack 
out four inches of heavy new snow on the Duke’s Slope. A giant slalom 
soon sprouted in the packers’ wake and, although it was still snowing 
so hard the timers had difficulty seeing the starters, the race was soon 
under way. Everyone, aged 6 to 60, participated, the recorders scribbled 
frantically, and after timing thirty-seven entrants on two runs apiece 
the committee retired to complete the complicated calculations necessary 
to determine the final winning family. 

The results were announced at dinner as follows: Winning Brothers 
or Sisters teams: 1. John and Walter Valentine, 2. Robert and Peter 
McGuire, 3. Scott and Donn Withers, 4. Scott and Todd Withers, 5. 
Donn and Todd Withers. 
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Winning Parent and Child teams: 1. Barry and Dick March, 2. Barry 
and Jacquie March, 3. Scott and Walter Withers, 4. Byron Woodman, Jr. 
and Sr., 5. (tie) Skipper and Preb Stritter, Skipper and Ed Stritter, 6. 
Donn and Walter Withers, 7. Todd and Walter Withers. 

Winning Couples teams: 1. Beth and Dick Best, 2. Dotty and Bob 
Kinraide, 3. Mary and Will Gilman, 4. Jacquie and Dick March, 5. Preb 
and Ed Stritter, 6. Bunny and Dave Stewart, 7. Marge and Lew Tuttle. 

Three families qualified for the grand prize by having at least two 
teams entered. The final results follow: 


Barry, Jacquie, and Dick March 
Todd, Donn, Scott, and Walter Withers 
2. Skipper, Preb, and Ed Stritter. 


1, (tie) 
PREB STRITTER 


The A.M.C. Ski Patrol now registers thirteen patrolmen of whom 
eight are National Patrolmen. In addition four men have passed all 
requirements for becoming patrolmen and will be installed as soon as 
possible. 

The primary function of the A.M.C. Patrol is to patrol the Cardigan 
area whenever there is an organized ski trip to that area and to do 
whatever else can be done to further the work of the National Ski Patrol 
System. 

We have, with the help of the A.M.C. Ski Committee, provided Cardi- 
gan and Wonalancet with additional first-aid equipment and rescue 
sleds. It is hoped that next year we can build our ranks and provide 
more complete patrol activities. 

WALTER H. PHILLIPS 


Further Developments at Belknap Area. In an attempt to have the 
North American Ski Jumping Championships held at the Belknap Area 
this coming winter, plans are afoot for re-vamping the 65-meter jumping 
hill. To do this will require reforming the hill contour and putting 
about 1000 yards of fill at the top. Repairs to the trestle tower and the 
judges’ stand, installation of wooden stairs on one side of the hill, and 
construction of bleachers for spectators are all a part of the changes 
planned if the money is forthcoming from the legislature. 


EpwaArp D. HuRLEY 


The first live telecast of skiing occurred on January 4, 1956, when 
station WWLP-TV, Springfield, Mass., sent five carloads of men and 
equipment to Stowe, Vermont, where they set up two cameras on top of 
Mt. Mansfield and four others in the vicinity of the Toll House. The 
telecast formed a portion of the program “Today”. It featured the usual 
stars of that program, and was dedicated to the promotion of the 
1956 March of Dimes Campaign. Highlights of the show were skiing 
demonstrations by instructors of the Sepp Ruschp Ski School, members 
of the Norwich University Ski Team, and J. Fred Muggs. One camera 
was placed high up on the Toll House Practice Slope, where the camera- 
man felt the need for extra insurance as skiers came whizzing by. 
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Also part of the program was a demonstration of skating technique by 
Olympic Skating Champion Tenley Albright; and selections were of- 
fered by the Norwich’University Military Band. 

A special feature of theevent was the dedication of a memorial on the 
summit of Mt. Mansfield to those who had been stricken in the first 
reported polio epidemic in the United States, which took place in Rut- 
land, Vermont, in-1896. 

WWLP is planning more telecasts of this type, among them being a 
television ride in the aerial tramway up (or down) Cannon Mountain. 


WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM 


EXCURSIONS 


Some Recent Trends in Excursions,! Looking back over the past 
ten years, it seems as if the late forties were slim in trips scheduled but 
recently more volunteer leaders have come forth and trips have in- 
creased, both in numbers and in variety, a trend which continues in the 
present year. From 1951 to 1955 the total number of trips scheduled in- 
creased by more than 50%, and the number of people attending in just 
about the same proportions, In local outings the greatest increase has 
been in Sunday walks (fgom 15 in 1951 to 43 in 1955; {rom 1900 to 3250 
people attending). 

One of the old favorites, the Range Walk, has diminished in popu- 
larity. Started in 1915, it was at first a tremendous success. But after 40 
years of steadily decreasing attendance the Excursions Committee de- 
cided to eliminate it for 1955. In the meantime we had started weekend 
excursions to the Club huts in 1951. By 1955 we ran seven of these to 
all the huts on the Range Walk route, where we averaged 17 people per 
trip. This summer the Range Walk is back again and we have invited 
other outing clubs interested in the AT to join us. 

In Natural History, numbers of excursions and of participants have re- 
mained about as usual. But plans for an extended program are under 
way. The rock-climbers are running the same number of trips with per- 
haps 50% more people coming out. Instead of so many outings to local 
fields, which five years ago made up two-thirds of the list, at least 
half are now being scheduled to more distant regions where continuous 
climbing is possible, such as Tumbledown Mountain in Maine and 
twice-a-year trips to the Shawangunks in New York. Many more people 
are skiing under Club auspices than ever before, although the number of 
trips to outside destinations has been somewhat reduced. Most of the 
increase shows up in the patronage at Cardigan, with more family groups 
and lots more children. Recently more young people in general have 
become active in the Club. Fred Sawyer reports that white-water canoe 
trips have increased 50% in the last ten years, with trips from early 
spring to late fall. Both the New York and Connecticut canoeing groups 
have made the same progress. 


1See “General Excursions,” by Owen Tudor. AprALAcHIA XXVIII, 311-314 
(April, 1951). 
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But of the trips that are becoming more popular most rapidly, camp- 
ing and snowshoeing stand out. Camping trips were hardly noticeable 
before 1950 but recently these low-cost, back-to-the-woods trips are at- 
tracting more and more people, particularly our younger members. They 
are even scheduling winter camping trips, a beautiful thought but re- 
pugnant to this writer, who shivers when the temperature goes below 
30°. Snowshoe trips were important from the early days of the Club. 
Old Appalachias show our women in skirts extending down to the snow- 
shoes, even on Mt. Washington. But by the 1920’s snowshoe trips de- 
clined in numbers. When Ted Brayton, some six years ago, scheduled a 
snowshoe excursion to Pinkham Notch over Washington’s Birthday, he 
had a fair number of people, and has led an annual trip since. The last 
couple of years he took up to 60 people and turned away others because 
Joe Dodge had to take care'of the skiers too. From this grew other snow- 
shoe trips, to winter hotels, and to National Forest cabins where people 
crowded in and had fun. The past two years, we even had one-day snow- 
shoe trips on the Snow Train. The skiers tolerated us, everybody smiled 
when we rode down the Skimobile, and we were cartooned in all the 
Boston newspapers. 

MALcoLM C, CHOATE 


ACCIDENTS 


Avalanche Fatality in Tuckerman Ravine, February 19. A group of 
five men—George A. Speers and Albert E. Sanderson, both connected 
with Northeastern University in Boston, Frank Truesdale of Framing- 
ham, Mass., Charles Fay of Upton, Mass., and A. Aaron Leve—spent the 
night of Friday, February 17, at the Harvard Cabin, intending to ascend 
Mt. Washington through Tuckerman Ravine the next day. Saturday 
morning they were joined for this purpose by three others, one of whom, 
Richard Hall of Berlin, N. H., had come to Pinkham the evening before 
to lease two pairs of crampons. At that time he asked my opinion of the 
snow conditions. I assured him that the snows were well settled and firm, 
and that their party, if properly equipped, should not have any diffi- 
culty the next day, especially if they took the route up the right gully of 
the Ravine. 

On Saturday the eight did follow this route without trouble, but the 
snowstorm that started at mid-morning so limited visibility that when 
they arrived on the Alpine Garden they decided to return, which they 
did over Lion Head in deep powder snow. The five first mentioned 
spent another night in the Harvard Cabin, while the three who had 
joined them that morning returned to Pinkham and turned in the 
crampons, 

On Sunday the five wished to make another sortie into the Ravine be- 
fore returning home. At about noon they were at the Tuckerman Ravine 
Shelter and talked with a few skiers, who were apprehensive of condi- 
tions in the Ravine as there was much cloud and drifting snow in the 
air. However, they continued on into the Ravine, where (and not on the 
Little Headwall, as first reported) the accident happened. At the time 
Fay and Speers, in the lead, were just beginning to reach the steeper 
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part of the snow on the headwall; Sanderson, Truesdale and Leve had 
turned back and were descending on the north side of the snowfield 
that makes the floor.of the Ravine. Suddenly Fay was aware that the 
snow under him was moying. Speers, a few feet behind Fay, was hit by 
a roll of moving snow and swept off his feet. The other three, now con- 
siderably lower down and not facing the headwall, were hit from behind 
by a wall of moying snow, and tossed and rolled. Fay, fortunately, stayed 
on top of the moving snow, traveling along near Speers; but Speers was 
partially buried after being carried a hundred yards or more. Fay was 
able to dig Speers out fairly quickly, although he was very solidly wedged 
in the firmly packed snow. The other three were carried at least another 
hundred and fifty yards, to practically the end of the avalanche. As soon 
as Fay had extricated Speers these two hustled to help their companions. 
They dug as much snow away from Truesdale’s face and chest as was 
necessary to sustain life, and then worked feverishly-to free Sanderson, 
who was buried face down and had to be released quickly in order to 
prevent suffocation. They then alternated between working on Trues- 
dale and probing with ice-axe and ski pole in an attempt to locate Leve. 
They finally got Truesdale free, but he complained of a sprained back 
and knee. Except for Fay, the group were in very bad shape; all were in 
various conditions of shock, very cold, and thoroughly shaken by a real- 
ization of the seriousness of the situation. When they had worked over 
half an hour in trying to locate Leve, Fay urged them to go down for 
help, which they finally did. 

Meanwhile three skiers who had been skiing on the Little Headwall 
decided to have a look at the Ravine and ventured up on to the floor 
in spite of the wind, cloud and blowing snow. There they found the four 
men digging with ice-axe and ski pole. These three skiers (we never did 
get their names) probed and dug with ski poles and skis for another 
half hour, and were still at it when help arrived. 

As it happened, this help was found at the Tuckerman Ravine Shelter. 
George Hamilton, my assistant, had gone up there with a load of freight 
in the Club weasel, and with him were Dr. James Stevenson of Kearny, 
N. J., a guest at Camp, and Rollin Ingersoll and Angus Locke, both of 
the Pinkham crew. They were unloading freight from the weasel when 
the survivors of the accident came in with their story. George, Dr. 
Stevenson, and Ingersoll were up in the Ravine with shovels and poles 
in 45-60 minutes from the time Fay had sent the others down. Fay him- 
self was still there, but finally decided that he could no longer take the 
beating from the weather, and left. 

The Ravine was a very rough place that Sunday afternoon and it is 
amazing that more trouble did not develop from weather or further 
snow movement. The men who had gone up to help were not equipped ~ 
for the rigors of low temperatures, high wind and blowing snow; they 
had only prepared themselves for a trip from Pinkham to the shelter 
and return. Conditions were so unbearable that after another 30-45 
minutes of vigorous shoveling and probing they were showing frostbite. 
Dr. Stevenson felt that after the estimated three hours since the ava- 
lanche there was no chance that the unfortunate man could have sur- 
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vived in that dense and very solidly packed snow. Even with the snow- 
rings stripped off, the ski poles that they were using were definitely in- 
adequate for probing. So all returned to the shelter and then came down _ 
to Pinkham in the weasel. Two of the survivors of the accident, how- 
ever, persisted in going back up into the Ravine, a rash thing to do in 
the face of the conditions, in spite of George’s pointing out that there 
was nothing any of his group could do without more equipment. George 
left a man at the shelter to keep it warm and support these two. About 
8:30 that evening, however, all four survivors arrived at Pinkham, where 
we comforted and fed them as best we could and Dr. Stevenson looked 
them over for frostbite and any possible injuries. 

When word of the accident was first brought down to Pinkham at 
about three o’clock Sunday afternoon I happened to be away in Inter- 
vale, but returned at once when called on the telephone by Judith 
George, the hutmistress at Pinkham Notch Camp. I had asked Judy to 
call the Army Quartermaster Camp, five miles down the Pinkham Notch 
highway toward Gorham, and alert Capt. William Meshey, the com- 
mander, saying that we might be needing help at once. Capt. Meshey 
himself, anxious to find out what help he could render, turned up a few 
minutes after I got back to Camp, which was fortunate, since the tele- 
phone by that time had gone out of business due to the high wind. The 
telephone calls to me and to Capt. Meshey were probably the last ones 
that afternoon. Capt. Meshey dispatched a jeep to the Army camp to 
inform the telephone company, by another line, of our difficulties. The 
telephone company got a repair crew working on our damaged line in 
short order, but the urgency of our need for outside communication had 
spread the alarm of the accident. The broadcast station and the press 
were soon anxious for all the information we had, but we were spared 
until mid-evening answering the accumulated calls from them. 

An Army weasel was also dispatched to Pinkham Notch and in this 
four of us, including Conservation Officer Willie Hastings, took off up 
the trail just before dark. On the way, however, we met the Club weasel 
coming down and George's story, together with a statement from Dr. 
Stevenson, convinced me that there was no chance whatever of survival. 
We then decided to go back down and organize a large-scale search party 
for the next day. 

Capt. Meshey agreed to have four weasels and at least twenty men 
with shovels and probe-poles at Pinkham in the early morning. These 
men would be well equipped and have rations. We should have the 
four weasels for support between Tuckerman Ravine Shelter and Pink- 
ham, and a half dozen walkie-talkies for communication where needed. 
This was certainly excellent cooperation. That same night we sent our 
own weasel, with Conservation Officers Hastings and Paul Doherty, up 
to the shelter to locate all persons who were supposed to be searching 
so that we would know where all hands were for the night at least; also, 
to relieve the man left at the shelter, keep it warm, and have hot coffee 
there for the big group in the morning. There was little rest for the 
Pinkham hut crew that night, as the telephone had been repaired and 
rang constantly. Soon reporters and photographers started to arrive and 
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by daybreak there was quite a contingent of press, photo service, and TV 
people around. 

Early Monday.morning the Army boys under Capt. Meshey arrived, 
led by Lt. Watts,,and we quickly loaded all the weasels. We had Fay 
and Truesdale with us to point out just what had happened and where 
they thought the body of Leve might be found. Truesdale felt pretty 
sure that during the avalanche Leve had rubbed him at some time, while 
they were tumbling about as if they were “inside a flour barrel”—a pretty 
good description. Truesdale and Sanderson were about twenty-two feet 
apart when they ended up. 

Before 8 o'clock some of the party were already in the Ravine and by 
8:30 over thirty-five men were probing or shoveling, and we tried to 
make a definite pattern so as not to duplicate our work. Almost im- 


' 
~ 
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mediately we found that the sapling poles were inadequate for pene- 
trating the firmly packed snow and we radioed down the mountain for 
some steel rods or pipe not over half an inch in diameter and twelve to 
fifteen feet long. Fortunately they had enough steel rod or pipe at the 
Quartermaster Camp for our needs and in no time this was at the shelter 
on one of the shuttling weasels, where it was picked up by a few men we 
had sent down. More people arrived, volunteers or interested onlookers, 
until over fifty men were in the Ravine, but we had posted a look-out 
to watch for any further movement of snow on the headwall or right 
gully, and had warned all hands to drop everything and hustle to higher 
ground on the north side of the Ravine if a warning was given. 

About 12:45 P.M. Leve’s body was located near the large boulder on 
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the north side of the Ravine, about eight feet from where Truesdale 
had been freed. Apparently he had been swept around this boulder by 
snow which came from a second section of the avalanche. Truesdale 
and Sanderson both spoke of having been hit by two distinct masses of 
snow. From examination of the evidence it looks very much as if there 
had been a slight delay in the movement of the snow that broke off from 
the headwall to the south, as compared with the avalanche which started 
under Fay’s feet, as there was a definite furrowing diagonally across the 
floor of the Ravine; it was this which carried Leve around the boulder 
and away from the fall-line where the first of the avalanche began. The 
section which broke off toward the south, from the center of the head- 
wall, came from much higher and was probably of greater mass. This 
was what struck the men the second time, and it carried considerably 
more momentum. 

Leve was found in a nearly upright position with approximately two 
feet of very solidly packed snow over his head. The snow was packed 
so hard that we had to dig him all the way to his ski boots before we 
could lift him out. Several attempts were made to lift him out when he 
was dug out to his knees, but with the combined strength of three husky 
Army boys heaving on his stiffly frozen arms and body he still would 
not budge. 

On Saturday, after a snowfall of four inches at Pinkham Notch, we 
had a very high wind all night and through Sunday. Probably the total 
accumulation in the Ravine, to judge from the snow-fracture line, was 
from four to five feet. Under these conditions a windslab of several 
inches is very deceiving and treacherous. The combination is very un- 
stable, particularly where the considerable powder snow beneath the 
windslab rests on wind-pack or glaze. The windslab might bear a person 
unless he jumped on it, but it is very likely that just the extra weight of 
Fay disturbed its delicate balance and thus started the fatal avalanche. 
Sunday was an entirely different day from what Saturday had been. Con- 
ditions Saturday had been good; on Sunday, about as bad and dangerous 
as they could have been. There is nothing in the hills more unstable 
than windslab, especially newly created windslab, and we have always 
warned those attempting to climb the Ravine in winter to be very 
* cautious of this type of snow. Even the whole east side of the cone of 
Washington sometimes lets go on to the Alpine Garden, so that climbers 
cannot be too careful of such conditions. 

JosEPH B. DopcE 


A first aid cache has been placed in Huntington Ravine on Mt. 
Washington by the Harvard Mountaineering Club. It consists of a 
cylindrical steel culvert containing a basket litter, toboggan, blankets, 
splints, bandages, etc. Since the heavy winter snows have buried it in its 
present position atop a large boulder one hundred yards beyond where 
the Huntington Ravine Trail emerges from treeline, the cache will be 
relocated upon the boulder at the left side of the trail as it passes tree- 
line, Suitable red crosses will be painted on the boulder sometime this 
spring. 

ANDREW GRISCcOM 
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Black Rock Camp. Adjoining the Black Rock Forest, an experimental 
preserve belonging to Harvard University, and near the Storm King 
Section of the Palisades’ Interstaté Park, the New York Chapter is cre- 
ating its all-year-round lodge, Black Rock Camp. 

The rapid growth in membership of the New York Chapter in recent 
years presented a need for new activities. As a result, an all-year-round 
camp was suggested and a special committee was appointed by the Chap- 
ter to find this camp. Its first act was to circularize the membership as to 
choice of location, activities preferred, degree of comfort (or austerity) 
and members likely to participate. The response narrowed the choice 
to an enclosed camp with minimum housekeeping, and accessible hiking 
and swimming in the region to the north and west of the Hudson High- 
lands. On this basis the hunt began. a 

It took many weekends. As this was a new venture, it was decided to 
rent; a purchase seemed too large a commitment to make until the en- 
thusiasm of the membership was related in practice rather than theory 
to the activity. In substance, an acceptable place with a reasonable rental 
was the objective. 

Tantalizing leads were followed. However, this property was too ex- 
pensive, that too small, still another too far from transportation. At 
last, however, the committee came upon Black Rock Camp, a house and 
cottage located on a thirty-acre wooded tract in the township of Corn- 
wall, New York. About two hours from New York City, the camp is 
west of the Hudson River, between Bear Mountain and Newburgh. It 
contains a large kitchen, living room and two small rooms downstairs 
(with three fireplaces); a bathroom and sleeping accommodations for ten 
upstairs. There is also a four-room cottage (Orchard Cottage) and a 
large barn. 

It took imagination to rent Black Rock Camp. The roof was in poor 
repair, furniture, clothing, books and contents were in a state of decay, 
and the house had not been lived in for many years. But work was all 
that was necessary, and the work was done. Weekend after weekend the 
house was cleaned and repaired, refuse was buried or burned, furniture 
was reconditioned, walls were painted, and even curtains were made. 
Largely because the members contributed the necessary household equip- 
ment, the house is now in respectable shape, comfortably, though simply, 
furnished, and the Chapter is ready to embark on the camp’s more 
pleasurable aspects, namely, less work and more leisure. 

Of course, there is more to do. The Orchard Cottage must be made 
livable, and thereby the capacity of the camp enlarged. Also, the barn 
can be developed for recreation. But there will be time for other than 
work. 

In the beginning, it was necessary to bushwhack to the trails so well 
provided in the Harvard Black Rock and Storm King areas. Now, 
thanks to the Trails Committee, the camp has its own double trail sys- 
tem. Within half an hour one can be in some of the loveliest high coun- 
try around New York, with magnificent mountain and Hudson River 
views at every turn of the trail. 
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Those who first came to Camp ‘wondered about swimming. Although 
the Moodna River gave us many a refreshing plunge after a hot day’s 
work, the summer of 1956 will find us at a secluded lake not far from 
the camp. : 

Beginning in April, the camp will be used by the Chapter’s canocists 
(first for their Moodna River trip), by rock-climbers en route to the 
Shawangunks, by trail clearers working on nearby Schunemunk, Black 
Rock, and Storm King, by parents and children participating in activities 
scheduled by the new family committee and, of course, by members who 
enjoy a quiet weekend in the woods. Members of all the Chapters are 
welcome at Black Rock. 

WILLIAM M. EATON 


Volunteers Wanted for Trail Work. Those who inquire as to the 
purposes of the A.M.C., or those who may be candidates for member- 
ship, will note on the reverse side of the membership application form 
that the first of the ten listed activities supported by the Club reads: 
“The building and maintenance of trails for trampers in the White 
Mountains and other mountain regions of New England.” Always 
among the larger expenses, and for many years the largest single item 
in the A.M.C. budget, is that for trails. 

The very fine tribute paid to the A.M.C. Trail Crew by “A Window 
on Joy Street” in the March Bulletin was pleasant reading for any of 
us who have claimed identity with this assiduous group. 

A generation or more ago it was common practice for some of our 
more enthusiastic members to devote their time and energies to the up- 
keep of existing trails and to the cutting of new ones. As trail mileage 
increased and the Club found itself able to support this work on a pro- 
fessional basis, some of these people personally directed this program 
and established systematic methods to assure good standards of work. 
Probably no person was better able to outline this transition more 
clearly than Paul R. Jenks, respectfully remembered as a principal 
founder and “patriarch” of the trail gang. He did this for us in his 
article, “Twenty-five Years of the A.M.C. Trail Crew” (ApPALACHIA, 
December, 1943). This program produced excellent results for many 
years. It is doubtful that the work could be carried on as effectively or 
more economically in any other way. 

Along with the compliments directed to the Trail Committee there 
have always been a number of complaints from members and others re- 
garding the condition of our trails. In late years, many of these com- 
ments have come from some within the committee itself who are aware 
of a decline in the standards of maintenance we would strive to keep. 

Some of the valid reasons for this decline are more obvious than 
others. An enormous increase in the work load of the crew was brought 
on by hurricanes. As in the hut system, younger crews suffering from 
a lack of leadership and experience performed with lowered efficiency 
during war years, and today military service robs us of our experienced 
boys. Wage rates were not attractive in the light of rising school ex- 
penses. Short-term service resulted. Construction work on shelters and 
bridges, formerly hired out to local woodsmen, was now being done 
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by the trail crew, thus substantially reducing the man-days available 
for trail clearing. Along many miles of trail there is overgrowth seri- 
ously in need of removal. - 

For these reasoris,it seems that volunteer help from within the mem- 
bership itself would be: valuable ‘in restoring trail standards and in 
broadening the base of amateur participation in the trail program. Such 
plans create keener interest among members, some of whom may now 
have little appreciation of the rewarding experience of this activity. 

As presently envisioned, this work would be done under the direction 
of the Trail Committee. With the Trailmaster, they would predetermine 
the areas, the work to be done, and provide initial labor from the crew 
for the preparation of a campsite and the packing in of provisions. Some 
leadership might be drawn from vacationing ex-members of the trail 
crew. There are many members among our chapters who, because of 
their experience on trails in their local areas, would be of valuable 
assistance in this endeavor. Work parties would be limited to tidy num- 
bers during vacations or long weekends. Such trips might be planned 
in conjunction with the General Outings Committee. The setting up of 
the program itself requires volunteer help. Readers who wish to par- 
ticipate in the organization of this plan and/or actual work parties may 
respond with their comments addressed to “Trails” in care of the Club 
office. 

F. R. Maker, Councillor of Trails 


+ 


Visitors to the Log Cabin. The December, 1954, issue of APPALACHIA, 
at the bottom of page 272, mentioned an entry in the log book of the 
Randolph Mountain Club’s Log Cabin beside Lowe’s Path on Mt. 
Adams, purportedly signed by Evans, Hillary and Lowe of the Mt. 
Everest Expedition. 

This was written by some playful trampers, and is not a genuine entry 
by these distinguished gentlemen themselves, who went directly from 
Boston to Montreal without stopping over in the White Mountains. 

The Randolph Mountain Club’s president reports that he always con- 
sidered this entry a hoax, but there have been others who took it seri- 
ously, to the considerable embarrassment and chagrin of the true 
authors. 

In order to keep the ApPALACHIA index on a high and serious plane 
it has been suggested that this item be entered, not under “Hillary” but 
under “Hilarious”. 


ROADS, RAILROADS AND HOTELS 


State Operation of the Mount Washington Summit? The 1955 
session of the New Hampshire Legislature authorized $5000 to defray 
the expenses of a committee, to be appointed by Governor Dwinell, for 
studying the feasibility of State ownership or control of the Dartmouth- 
owned cog railway and summit tract. 

Twelve New Hampshire citizens were subsequently appointed to serve 
on such a committee, under the chairmanship of Peter Woodbury, judge 
of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. The group held an organization 
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meeting with Governor Dwinell and the members of his Mt. Washing- 
ton Advisory Committee in Concord on February 20 and are now pro- 
ceeding with their formidable assignment. The members expect to sub- 
mit their report to the Governor and Council prior to the 1957 session 
of the Legislature, so that whatever recommendations the group may 
make can be considered at that time. 

RosBeErT S. MONAHAN 


HISTORY 


Camp Crawford. There is really not much to look at, and it will 
hardly pay you to take even the two-minutes’ walk away from the trail 
to see it. But it gave me a thrill just the same. Let me relate this, though, 
in proper order. 

We were at the time cutting the extension of the Link, between the 
Castellated Ridge and the Jefferson Notch Road, or rather, we were 
marking the route with red rags, guided by the Underhills, who were 
armed with an altimeter and a U.S.G.S. sheet with accurate contours, we 
hoped. Every few minutes Robert Underhill decided that we were 
twenty feet too high or too low. We were all terribly altitude-conscious, 
and so at home I rummaged through old maps and came upon an 
A.M.C. Northern Peaks Map of 1914, made by Louis F. Cutter. On it 
there was a “Camp Crawford Path”, leaving the Jefferson Notch Road 
some four miles south of its northern end and petering out near the 
summit of Mt. Jefferson. At an elevation of 4000 feet a little square said 
“Camp Crawford”. By rights we should be crossing this old path with 
our new trail, and that within a few rods of Camp Crawford. But on the 
1916 map trail and camp were gone, so how much could one find in 
1955? 

Who has not, when roaming the woods, suspected a trail and seen per- 
fectly good footing before his feet for awhile? And who has not had to 
admit to himself that the “trail” vanished and was no trail, after all? So, 
when my wife stopped suddenly and said, “I think we are crossing a trail 
here,” incredulity was strong within me. But we followed it. The footing 
was very faint, but seemed the real thing. It took just about two minutes 
and we were there. 

As I said, there wasn’t much to see. A small clearing, a rushing brook 
with vivid green growth on its banks, some wild asters. My foot stepped 
on some old tin cans. Then there were a few lengths of stove-pipe. And 
finally there was something charming: the remnants of a cook-stove, al- 
most rusted out of recognition. The last tenant had put the pots under- 
neath, face down, in orderly fashion, and through the hole where once 
the fire burned there grew a tree! I am afraid that is all. 

What kind of camp had this been? And why was it given this name? 
The first person who threw some light on these questions was Mr. Adams 
Carter of Milton. Then I consulted with Mrs, Hubert Carter and with 
her brother-in-law, Mr. Elliot Carter. Then I read some books to piece 
the story together, and this is the result: 

Descended from Abel Crawford were three Ethan Allen Crawfords, 
grandfather, father and son. All were gigantic men, all loved to hunt, 
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all had inns. Abel resided near Bemis. Ethan Allen 1st made the Craw- 
ford Path, lived near the present Crawford House and was the most 
famous of all the.guides of his time and the father of eight sons, all be- 
tween six and seyen feet tall. Ethan Allen end, one of the sons, bought 
a house in Jefferson Highlands, made an inn out of it in 1874, and left 
this to his sons Ethan Allen grd and Fred. And Fred Crawford built the 
camp for his brother, and for the convenience of the guests of the hotel. 

At first there was only one small, enclosed log cabin with bunks for 
eight to ten, but in 1897 a cook-house and a little terrace were added. 
Part of the brook was diverted from its course, so that it ran right 
through the cook-house, providing running water. Also, a hollowed-out 
log provided a “bathtub” (maybe it was only a washbasin). 

For about twelve years the camp was in use. The guests of Mr. E. A. 
Crawford’s hotel, having come by buckboard or mountain-wagon from 
the train at the Waumbek Hotel, were driven past two logging camps 
on the Jefferson Notch Road and ascended, mostly in the company of 
Mr. Fred Crawford, whose language, I understand, was unrefined, but 
who did the packing and cooking. Even pack-horses were used at times. 
The climb to the summit of Mt. Washington via this route must have 
been very pleasant. 

The end of Camp Crawford was ignominious. It fell to pieces during 
the great lumbering of 1910. Lumbermen abused it, porcupines ate it, 
and with the hillsides denuded, interest in trail and camp ceased. In 
the meantime Mr. E. A. Crawford’s hotel burned down in 1905 and the 
property was sold to Mr. James Richard Carter, whose descendants own 
it today. 

So the results of our little research proved a bit meager. No drama was 
uncovered. It was just another camp where mountain climbers of an- 
other day ate their supper and slept and then walked on. But the little 
screw part of their kerosene lamp now lies on our mantelpiece in Ran- 
dolph. I picked it up in the moss, You see, it was made of nickel, and 
so it didn’t rust. 

Kaus GOETZE 


SCIENCE 


A further note on Pinguicula vulgaris for those who would climb 
into Butterwort Flume in search thereof.—Some interest seems to have 
developed in exploring the Butterwort Flume on Mt. Willard since the 
article by Henry E. Childs in AppALACHIA. Subsequent investigation con- 
firmed the persistence of Pinguicula vulgaris, sporadic here and at Can- 
non, earlier reported by the geologist, Hitchcock, a common wilding 
farther north in Quebec. Mrs. Underhill made matutinal, or rather 
eocene excursions to secure natural-light color slides of the rare botani- 
cal occurrence of this herb in New Hampshire. Less a purist photo- 
graphically, I ventured into the gully to secure stereo slides with flash- 
gun and Realist. 

From the sketch map on page 447 of AppaLacuiA for December, 1945, 
the dotted line indicating a Butterwort Flume walk, might easily give 
others, as it did me, the false impression that the lower section of the 
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flume would be an easy scramble and that one could get pictures of the 
plant in habitat and continue on a return loop without difficulty. 

I did not discover specimens until I had ventured up over a route not 
readily to be descended without rappel equipment. Expecting to con- 
tinue and find an easy terrace leading north, I found technical diff- 
culties making solo advance unwise if not impossible, and was forced 
to discover an alternative method of descent after a bad quarter of an 
hour of perplexity. 

In hopes of avoiding worse difficulties or an accident for some other 
overconfident amateur (or professional) botanist with rock-climbing 
proclivities, I think a warning should be issued with regard to the 
Butterwort Flume. 

Solo wanderers should be discouraged, and advised not to read the 
sketch map as I did. From the text I assumed that butterwort grew in 
the lower flume. From my experience I now conclude that if butterwort 
grows in the lower portion, it had passed out of season, and that I was 
in the upper or Tilted Flume section by the time I found the plants. 
Anyone seeking to view or photograph the Pinguicula should carry 
pitons, ’biners, and rope, and prepare to tie himself in to work freely 
and safely. Better yet, he should have one or two rock-climbing com- 
panions. 

One further plea: the butterwort was not abundant. It should not be 
taken at all, even for “scientific” specimens. Since it is common farther 
north, herbarium specimens should be obtained from the abundant 
habitat. The growing plants on Willard are more important and are 
more truly scientific exhibits than are crumbling relics in a museum. 


G. MALcoLM Woop 


WHITE MOUNTAIN QUIZ NO. 4 


RincEs, RAvINEs, Minor Summits! 
(Answers will be found on page 126) 


1. To what mountains do the following ridges belong? 
a) Bicknell c) Pumpelly e) Signal 
b) Breadtray d) Red f) Whitin 


2. Upon what ridges are the following features found? 
a) The Giant Stairs c) Lowe’s Bald Spot 
b) The Knight’s Castle d) The Sleepers 

e) The Knife-Edge (two cases) 


3- To what mountains, or pairs of mountains, do the following ravines 
belong? 


a) Abenaki c) Tunnel e) The Basin 
b) Burt d) White Cross f) The Bowl 


*The earlier numbers in this series appeared in APrALACHIA XXVI, 111-3 
Sia 1946), XXVI, 267-70 (December, 1946), and XXVII, 521-2 (December, 
1949). 
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4. In what ravines are the following features found? 


a) The Fan ee d) The Parapet 
b) The Bluff ~ - e) The Great Gully 
c) The Gateway |. ~ *~ f) The Appalachian Cascades 


5. a) Name ten well-marked glacial cirques on the Presidential Range. 
b) Name one such cirque not on the Presidential Range. 


6. Arrange in order the four great ravines of the Presidential Range 
(the Great Gulf, Huntington, King and Tuckerman Ravines) accord- 
ing to the heights of their headwalls, from highest to lowest. 


7. Following is a list, in alphabetical order, of the ravines and ridges of 
the Northern Presidentials, excluding Clay. Arrange these in their 
actual order, counterclockwise from and to the Clay-Jefferson col, 
alternating ravines and ridges. - 

1. Bumpus Basin, 2. Cascade Ravine, 3. Caps Ridge, 4. Castellated 
Ridge, 5. Castle Ravine, 6. Durand Ridge, 7. Gordon Ridge, 8. 
Howker Ridge, g. Israel Ridge, 10. Jefferson Gulf, 11. Jefferson 
Knee, 12. King Ravine, 13. Madison Gulf, 14. Nowell Ridge, 15. 
Osgood Ridge, 16. Snyder Brook Valley, 17. Sphinx Ravine, 18. Un- 
named ravine of Jefferson, 19. Unnamed ravine of Madison, 20. Un- 
named ridge of Adams. 


8. To what mountains do the following minor summits belong? 
a) Firescrew c) Mt. Lethe e) Owl’s Head 
b) The Knoll d) Noon Peak (two Cases) 


g. The following, independently named as mountains, are properly 
spurs projecting from higher peaks: a) Mt. Avalon, b) Mt. Crag or 
Craig, c) The Fool-Killer, d) The Nubble, e) Mt. Waternomee, f) 
The Bulge and the Horn, g, h) Mt. Surprise (two cases). Fit them, 
one each, to the following descriptions: 

1. S.E. from Bald Cap Peak 5. N.E. from Field 


2. N.E. from Cabot 6. N. from North Twin 
3. N.W. from Moriah 4. E. from Tripyramid 
4. S.E. from Pequawket 8. E. from Moosilauke 


10. Select the correct alternative, in each case. 
a) Adams 4 is crossed by (1) the Air Line, (2) the Israel Ridge Path, 
(3) Lowe’s Path. 
b) Adams 5 is crossed by (1) the Adams Slide Trail, (2) the Gulfside 
Trail, (3) the Spur Trail. 
RoserT L. M. UNDERHILL 


CONSERVATION 


Hawks and Owls Win in Connecticut. In 1951 a law was passed in 
Connecticut protecting all species of hawk and owl with the exception 
of those individuals that are seen in the act of molesting poultry. This 
law was cited as a model by the National Audubon Society, since most 
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hawks and owls are of value to man in the control of insects and rodents 
and are also a fascinating part of the wildlife community. 

In the spring of 1955 a bill was introduced that would remove protec- 
tion from all hawks and owls and permit their destruction by anyone 
at any time. It was listed as Senate Bill 801 and, if passed, would give 
Connecticut the worst bird law in the United States. 

Conservationists rallied under the leadership of the National Audubon 
Society. Organizations that joined in the fight included the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, the garden clubs throughout the State, the Connecticut 
Forest and Park Association, Boy Scout troops, certain sportsmen’s 
organizations, and a branch of the Kiwanis Club. The Superintendent of 
the State Board of Fisheries and Game came out in opposition to Senate 
‘Bill 801, and he was followed by the Director of the State Forest and 
Park Commission. 

Letters began to pour into the office of the Fish and Game Committee 
of the Legislature. Steadily they increased, until they numbered in the 
hundreds. The hawks and owls of Connecticut produced far more mail 
than was received on any other subject by the Committee! 

As the day for the public hearing approached there was some question 
as to what room would be large enough to hold all the people who were 
planning to attend. The Fish and Game Committee announced that 
“hundreds and hundreds” of letters opposing the bill had been received 
and that in the face of such opposition the Committee had no intention 
of approving it. 

When the day for the hearing arrived no one spoke in favor of the 
discredited bill. A few of us spoke words of praise for the hawks and 
owls, and an eleven-year-old boy, a member of one of the Audubon 
Society’s Junior Clubs, distributed leaflets to the members of the Fish and 
Game Committee bearing the message, “Hawks are your friends—protect 
them!” 

Such was the gratifying climax of the fight against Senate Bill 801. 
However, we would be foolish if we did not take thought as a result of 
this bill and profit from the lessons that it taught us. 

We have learned, first of all, the importance of being ever on the alert, 
of keeping in constant touch with all the bills introduced to the Fish and 
Game Committee and maintaining as close a liaison as possible with the 
State Board of Fisheries and Game. We have learned, furthermore, the 
importance of enlisting the support of all organizations that have an 
interest in the out-of-doors when any component of our natural heritage 
is threatened, because the cause of Conservation, whether it involve 
forests or rivers or birds, is the vital concern of us all. 


Rosert Hatcu, Chairman, 
Conservation Committee, Connecticut Chapter, A.M.C. 


Connecticut Chapter Forms Conservation Committee. For some 
time it has been felt that the Connecticut Chapter was lagging in its 
support of the conservation of natural resources and the preservation of 
the wilderness, one of the stated objectives of the Club. Many individual 
members of the Chapter have been active in various phases of conserva- 
tion through such groups as the Connecticut Forest and Park Association, 
the Hartford Bird Study Club, the Waterbury Naturalists Club, and the 
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Audubon Society, but the Chapter had no conservation committee or 
program of its own. Last year a bill introduced into the Legislature to 
remove protection from-hawks and owls occasioned widespread interest, 
and Bishop Hatch, who took an active part in the fight against the bill 
and who had recently joined tle A.M.C., was invited to speak at a 
Chapter meeting. A subsequent meeting featured a speaker from Audu- 
bon headquarters’ in Greenwich. Early in 1956 Kornel Bailey, Chapter 
Chairman, appointed a seven-man Conservation Committee, naming 
Bishop Hatch Chairman. 

The four phases in which the Committee will function, as outlined by 
Bishop Hatch at the first meeting, are: 1) Local. Follow state legislation 
relating to conservation matters; designate certain members to act as 
liaison with the State Park and Forest Commission and the State Board 
of Fisheries and Game. 2) National. Follow important national develop- 
ments, coordinating any activity with the Club’s Conservation Com- 
mittee headed by Marjorie Hurd. 3) Cooperate with “other national and 
local conservation groups. 4) Educate Chapter members in conservation 
by means of two or three programs a year. 

Specific results of Connecticut’s conservation program to date: Bishop 
Hatch has been appointed a member of the Club’s Conservation Com- 
mittee. A wood-duck nesting box was built by Kornel Bailey and 
installed at Bingham Pond with the help of Harold Pierpont and Bob 
Hatch. An attractive and capacious metal bird-feeder, patterned after 
the John Worthington feeder at Dover woodlot, was constructed by 
Seymour Smith and installed at the Chapter’s Northwest Camp. A 
general membership meeting to be held in April will feature Dr. Richard 
Goodwin of Connecticut College in New London, who will describe 
the plan to preserve certain natural areas in the state under a program 
sponsored by the Connecticut Forest and Park Association. 


Mary B. SAWERS 


The Mianus River Gorge is a deep cleft approximately three miles 
long lying across the Connecticut-New York line between Bedford 
Village to the north and Greenwich and Stamford to the south. The 
lower end of the gorge has already been lost in a two-billion-gallon 
reservoir. At least, however, the resulting lake does not spoil the scenic 
beauty of the region as the several real estate developments that almost 
exploited it would have done. 

So far only the west bank of the gorge has been made at least reason- 
ably secure. Either by outright purchase or by tentative understandings 
with friendly land-owners, the Mianus River Gorge Conservation Com- 
mittee has secured control of the area from the waterline at the north end 
of the reservoir to the northerly limit of the gorge. They raised $43,000 
to purchase a magnificent 80-acre tract of virgin hemlock, extending 
about one mile along the west bank of the gorge in North Castle, N. Y. 

The entire east side of the gorge is still to be saved. Already two 
promoters have been able to acquire sizeable acreage which will now 
have to be bought from them to prevent real estate development from 
despoiling this rare primeval forest, which scientists tell us it would 
require almost a thousand years of undisturbed natural growth to dupli- 
cate. : 
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Leading this movement are Mr. Robert J. Hamershlag of Katonah, 
N. Y. and Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Anable of Stamford, Conn., with as- 
sociates from the fields of science and conservation and from nature 
lovers. 

The Mianus River Gorge Conservation Committee, as the controlling 
organization, has given title to this land to its parent organization, the 
Nature Conservancy of Washington, D. C., a private, non-profit organi- 
zation, national in scope. Its aim is to set up and administer “wilderness 
islands” like this one to insure their remaining intact in perpetuity for 


educational, scientific and cultural purposes. 
CHARLES S. KRUG 
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Three-Year Water Resources Study Planned. Harvard has just 
launched a research program designed to provide a sounder basis of 
judgment for evaluating the use of our water resources. Backed by a 
$150,000 Rockefeller grant, the Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion will seek to define the various controversies which exist over the 
utilization of water and resolve at least some of these. Harnessing flood 
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waters, irrigation, navigation, hydroelectric power, recreation and 
supply are the major topics requiring consideration, and to their study 
will be brought all the~latest economic, engineering and legal tools 
available. Fellowships are to be granted to officials of such agencies as the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Weather Bureau, the Public Health Service, 
the Soil Conservation ‘Service, the Geological Survey and the Army 
Corps of Engineers. Planning models will be built of the Delaware 
River Basin as well as of the Washita River Basin in Texas and Okla- 
homa—the former an example of a heavily industrialized area, the latter 
one of a thinly populated agricultural area. Conservationists everywhere 
have recognized that conflicts and inconsistencies in our approach to 
the problems of water resources have severely hindered over-all planning, 
and it is possible that out of this program at Harvard there will arise a 
more rational and acceptable solution for the complexities involved. 


Epwarp D. HurRLEyY 


The Evelyn H. Murphy—Appalachian Mountain Club Fellow- 
ship. The A.M.C. has established at the University of Maine, with funds 
bequeathed to it by the late Evelyn H. Murphy of Philadelphia, a fel- 
lowship designed to promote sound forest conservation and manage- 
ment. The Fellow, selected on the basis of scholastic ability and promise 
for promoting sound use, of Maine forest resources, will be employed 
as a graduate assistant in the Department of Forestry. This fellowship 
will enable a student to qualify for a Master of Science degree in Fores- 
try at the end of two academic years. The responsibility of the student 
would be to carry a research study in the field of silviculture, which study 
would serve as a basis for a graduate thesis. The annual stipend will be 
the same as that paid regular graduate assistants at the University of 
Maine (currently $1400 plus tuition for the first year, and $1500 plus 
tuition for the second year). In addition, tuition for this Fellow will be 
paid to the University of Maine and an additional fund provided for 
travel and labor incident to completing the research project. 

Miss Murphy left this fund to the Club to be used for the protection 
of the forests of Maine and to encourage reforestation in the state of 
Maine. Her will states: “In making the foregoing bequest and devise, I 
do so because the forests of Maine have given to my mother and myself 
both health and pleasure and I desire that these benefits may continue 
to be given to future generations.” 


NATIONAL PARKS 


The Big Bend National Park in Texas, the twenty-seventh unit in 
the national park system, was formally dedicated on November 21, 1955, 
some eleven years after its establishment in 1944. The dedication was 
postponed first because of the war and later again because of the Korean 
war. The ceremonies were held in the Chisos Mountains and were 
attended by Secretary Douglas McKay of the Interior Department, Gov- 
ernor Allan Shivers of Texas, and other dignitaries. The governors of 
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the neighboring Mexican states of Coahuila and Chihuahua were invited 
as special guests. The park with its 708,221 acres is the sixth largest of 
the national park system. A description will be found in APPALACHIA 
XXVI, 147-162, “In the Big Bend Country of the Rio Grande,” by Chris- 
tine L. Orcutt. 


The National Park Service, which has been getting further and fur- 
ther behind in trying to provide for the steady increase in the influx of 
visitors to the parks, because of inadequate maintenance during the war 
years and inadequate appropriations since then, has launched a cam- 
paign to modernize the provisions for the public in the parks and to 
prepare the way for the eighty million visitors expected by 1966. This 
compares with the fifty million who visited the parks last year. Mission 
66, as this program is known, has been presented to Congress with the 
approval of the Administration, and the appropriation for the next 
fiscal year increased from $45,800,000 in 1956 to $66,238,000 in 1957. The 
major objectives of this program are listed as: 


1. To expand facilities and services in the parks to provide overnight 
accommodations for approximately 54,000 visitors. Present capacity is 
less than 26,000. Existing facilities of all kinds—both government and 
concession—which intrude on unique park features will be relocated in 
more suitable locations as rapidly as is economically feasible. 

2. To provide additional campsites, parks and picnic areas, improved 
roads and trails, and adequate water, power, sewerage, and communica- 
tion systems. 

3. To provide the equipment and services which will make the parks 
and historic areas more meaningful and enjoyable to the public, through 
an enlarged and more effective interpretative program. 

4. To provide adequate operating funds and field staff to manage the 
areas, protect the resources, and provide a high standard of maintenance 
for all developments. 

5. To provide adequate living quarters for field employees who are 
required to live in the parks. 

6. To acquire ownership of all lands within the parks and such other 
lands as are necessary for protection or use; acquire water rights needed 
to insure adequate water supplies, and extinguish grazing rights and 
other competing uses. 

7- To institute a coordinated nation-wide recreation plan to produce a 
system of recreational development by each level of government, Federal, 
State, and local, each bearing its proper share of the expanding recrea- 
tional need. 

8. To provide for the continued preservation of large wilderness areas, 
unaltered and unimpaired, with only the simple facilities required for 
access, back-country use and protection. 


The first program submitted under this plan is that for Mt. Rainier 
National Park. As ninety-two percent of all visitors to that park do not 
Stay overnight and as sixty-six percent of those who do are campers, 
overnight accommodations will be moved to sites near the park borders, 
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administrative facilities will be taken outside the park, and camp- 
grounds where use is heavy removed to lower altitudes, leaving the alpine 
meadows unspoiled. _ 

Ror KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


rr 


MEMBERS AND OTHERS 


Josephine Diebitsch Peary, the widow of our former Honorary 
Member, Admiral Robert E. Peary, who first reached the North Pole, 
died in Portland, Maine, December 19, 1955, at the age of ninety-two. 
Mrs. Peary was born on May 22, 1863, in Washington, D. C., the daugh- 
ter of Herman H. Diebitsch, connected with the Smithsonian Institution. 
She married Robert E. Peary in 1888 and accompanied her husband on 
several of his trips to Greenland. She is generally credited with being the 
mother of the first white baby born north of the Arctic Circle in the 
western hemisphere, as her daughter, Marie Ahnighito, was born in 
September, 1893, in their hut at Bowdoin Bay within thirteen degrees of 
the North Pole. This daughter, now Mrs. Edward Stafford, will be re- 
membered by our readers as the author of an article on the Peary Me- 
morial on Jockey Cap at Fryeburg, Maine (‘“Fryeburg’s Link with the 
Arctic,” APPALACHIA XXIX, 346-355, June, 1953). 

o 


KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


MONTALBANIANA 


[Under this heading it is proposed to reprint, from time to time, ma- 
terial of White Mountain interest from sources not readily accessible.] 


Crawford Notch Bear Story.—Several years ago I was engaged by 
the Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad [now the Maine Central] to go on 
the line which they were surveying through the White Mountain Notch. 
It was late in the season—the first of November—and when we arrived 
at the scene of our labors we found that the mountains were already 
white with snow. 

One day, about a week later, I started off alone on a tour of explora- 
tion, It was nearly the middle of the afternoon before I got away. I told 
the men that I meant to keep along on the mountainside as far down as 
the Willey House, and that they need not look for me back at the Craw- 
ford, where we had been boarding, before dark. 

To those who have passed through the Notch I need not say that I 
had a rough way before me. The sides of Mt. Willard and Mt. Willey 
are rough and rugged enough at all times, but at this season they were 
rendered doubly so by the light snow that had fallen and by the ice 
which had formed in many places. With this uncertain footing I made 
my way along, and after considerable trouble succeeded in crossing the 
deep ravine which lay between Willard and Willey and commenced to 
skirt the side of the latter mountain several hundred feet above the 
valley. 
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My path now became more difficult than before. The side of the 
mountain rose at a steeper angle, and I found the ice more abundant. 
There were spots that I could not have gone over had it not been for 
the stunted trees to which I clung for support. 

Every moment I was in expectation of a fall from stepping unwarily 
on ice covered by snow, and at last my expectations were met. Hardly 
had I set foot upon the treacherous spot before my feet flew from under 
me and I lay sprawling upon my back. My head coming in contact with 
the ice, I lay half stunned for a moment, and then attempted to rise. 
No sooner did I make the first attempt than I found myself sliding 
downward. I clutched at an overhanging branch, and for a moment my 
course was suspended. But it was only for a moment. Then the twig 
snapped off in my hand, and I shot down the mountainside like an 
arrow from a bow. 

I tried to clutch at the uneven surface of the ice to stay my progress, 
but all in vain, and I went down, down, until at last it seemed that the 
ice and rock opened to swallow me up. I was conscious of a fearful shock, 
and then all was a blank. 

When I came to my senses I perceived that all was darkness about me. 
Gazing upward I saw that real stars were shining. All about me was as 
black as ink, and it seemed as though the earth had in reality opened 
and swallowed me up. 

I was conscious of a dull pain in my head and shoulders, and a more 
acute one in my right arm. I was lying upon my back with this arm 
doubled up beneath me. I got it out from under me, and although it was 
paining me excessively I found that it was not broken. But I could not 
devote much thought to it. I felt a cold numbness creeping over me and 
knew that unless I bestirred myself I should perish where I was. 

With a great effort I got upon my feet and reached out my uninjured 
arm to discover into what sort of place I had fallen. My hand encoun- 
tered upon that side a perpendicular face of rock, and reaching up as 
far as possible I found that I could not touch the summit. I turned to 
the other side, and that I found was the same. Two perpendicular walls 
rising higher than I could reach, and standing not more than ten feet 
apart! Back of me at one end, the end down over which I had fallen, I 
found a similar wall, but slanting back more than the others. At times, 
perhaps, it might have been scaled, but not now, as it was covered with 
a coating of ice which made it as slippery as glass. There was no getting 
out from my strange prison in that direction, so I turned to the end not 
yet examined, to see if an outlet lay there. 

It might have been perhaps fifty feet that I felt my way along over a 
bed of ice which more than once came near dashing me down again. 
Then my explorations came to an end suddenly, so suddenly that had I 
not started back I must surely have met the death which I had escaped 
in my fall. The perpendicular sides of my prison here terminated, and 
so did the icy floor beneath my feet. A sheer descent of one hundred 
feet was before me. 

It came to me now, all at once, where I was. The day before, in pass- 
ing up the valley, I had seen and admired a frozen cascade in the bed 
of a stream on the mountainside. I had noted the chasm from which it 
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had seemed to spring, and I knew now that in attempting to cross the 
frozen stream I had slipped into the very spot whose dark walls I had 
noted. est 

Starting back from the edge of the precipice I regained a safe spot and 
then reflected on my situation. One thing was self-evident: I could not 
escape from my prison except I had aid from without. This I knew 
would not be accorded me until the party at the hotel had become 
alarmed at my prolonged absence. The light snow would enable them 
readily to follow my trail, so I gave myself no uneasiness but what I 
should ultimately be discovered. But I knew that I had yet many weary 
hours before me, and much suffering to endure from the cold. Already 
I felt a numbness creeping over me from the chill the ice sent to the 
very marrow of my bones. So with an effort I roused myself and began 
to pace up and down my prison. It was hard work to keep my feet, and 
more than once I measured my length upon the ice. 

Slowly the hours wore away, the longest hours I have ever known. I 
could mark them by my watch, though at rare intervals. By the light of 
the stars I could discern nothing upon its face, but in my pockets I 
found three matches, and in my impatience I lighted them all before 
midnight. The last one I could have sworn would tell me the hour of 
daylight; instead it showed ten minutes past eleven! 

Once I heard the sound of footsteps creeping above me, and thought 
that aid had come. I called aloud with all my strength, glancing upward 
as I did so. My only answer was a fierce growl and the appearance of a 
great shaggy head in which were two fiery eyes, glaring down upon me. 
I had a small pocket pistol with me, and in a moment it was in my hand. 
I did not expect to hit the mark, as I was shooting with my left hand, 
my right now being entirely useless. But I did, and a terrible howl fol- 
lowed. For a moment the beast was out of sight, but the next it came 
springing down into the chasm, so close that had I not jumped aside I 
should have been crushed by its weight. I was fearful that I had only 
wounded it, and that it would spring and rend me to pieces, but it never 
moved from the icy floor. The bullet or the fall, or both, had killed it. 

There was not so much need of my stirring about now. The huge 
carcass of the bear—for such it was—formed as soft and warm a bed as 
one need have. I was not slow in taking up my quarters upon it, and 
lying there I waited for that aid which I confidently expected was near 
at hand. Still, it was hours before it came, and I and the bear were both 
growing cold. At last I heard human voices, then there was the flash of 
lights, and I cried out with all my strength. 

Fortunately I was heard, but it was some time before they discovered 
the pit into which I had fallen. It was some labor to extricate me, but 
this was done at last by the aid of their clothing twisted into a rope. 
The carcass of the bear was also hauled up, after he had been skinned 
and quartered. 

It was daylight when we got back to the hotel. 

ARTHUR L. MESERVE 


(From Among the Clouds, Sept. 14, 1886. Somewhat condensed.) 
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The Mountain World, 1955. By the Swiss Foundation for Alpine 
Research. English version edited by Malcolm E. Barnes. Printed in 
Switzerland: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 222 pages, 12 maps, 55 photo- 
graphs. $6.00. 


The tenth volume of the Swiss Foundation for Alpine Research con- 
tinues the high standards of format, composition, and style established 
in previous volumes. This one (the third edition in English) contains 
the writings of twenty-four mountaineers. The photographs are brilliant, 
full-page, incomparable. ; 

Geoffrey Winthrop Young appeals to the younger mountaineering 
writer for a more human and personal account of his endurance and 
hardship. The 1954 conquest of Kg, as told by Ardito Desio in an im- 
personal narrative, does not reveal the inspiration that such an ascent 
should engender. The brief tale of the two who did reach the summit 
is much more gratifying. Orthmar Gurtner is given the opportunity to 
present his dream, that of flying in small, large-winged transport planes 
onto high mountain shoulders and simulating the landing techniques of 
certain birds. 

Herbert Tichy’s emotional story of the successful ascent of Cho Oyu 
(26,750 ft.) by his small party is one to be emulated by other writers. 
The first ascents and surveying accomplishments of the New Zealand 
Alpine Club during their reconnaissance around Makalu are described. 
The Himalayan Chronicle for 1954, continued by Marcel Kurz, con- 
tains brief mention of the Californians’ 1954 climb on Makalu and the 
Argentine expedition to Dhaulagiri. The account of the huge Japanese 
portage in to Manaslu in 1954 tells briefly of the many frustrations that 
ensued. Another beautifully written chapter of a flight over Everest is 
added, this time that of Kenneth Neame in 1947. The physiological 
results of the British 1953 Everest Expedition, the story of Sherpa moun- 
tain training in Switzerland and that of the organization of the Hima- 
layan Mountaineering Institute complete the “Himalayan” part (62%) 
of the book. 

The remainder tells of mountaineering possibilities in Turkey, in 
the Hoggar Mountains (Southern Algeria), and in Ethiopia; of the Aus- 
trian Alpine Club 1954 Andes Expedition to the Cordillera Huayhuash, 
and of glacial geology in the East Cordillera of South Peru. The most 
relaxing and enjoyable account is that of a twenty-one-day climbing 
tour into the primitive regions and across the Southern Alps of New 
Zealand to the Tasman Sea. 

It is refreshing indeed to read of climbing and exploration in places 
about the world other than the Himalaya. The number of narratives 
about the Himalaya that for the past three years have appeared in these 
volumes of “mountains of the world” force this reviewer to be resigned 
to the fact that most accounts of climbs in mountainous areas other 
than the Himalaya must be sought for elsewhere. 

Sipney E. WHITE 
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The Abominable Snowman. By Ralph Izzard. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955. 250 pages, 16 plates. $4.00. 


The Sherpa and the Snowman. By Charles Stonor. With a Foreword 
by Brigadier SiryJohn Hunt. London: Hollis & Carter, 1955. xii, 209 
pages, 39 plates (1 in color). 18s. 


More than Mountains. By John A. Jackson. London, etc.: George 
G. Harrap & Co.’Ltd., 1955. 213 pages, illus., 29 plates (1 in color), 4 
maps (1 double). 18s. 


Kangchenjunga. By John Tucker. Foreword by Brig. Sir John Hunt. 
London: Elek Books, 1955. 224 pages, 19 plates, 2 maps. 215. 


Ralph Izzard, with his graphic and incisive prose, comes to us this 
time in the role of an expedition leader, rather than a reporter on, and 
a critic of, an expedition. It is an interesting change, but his narrative 
does not suffer. The Daily Mail Himalayan Expedition was in search of 
the yeti, the legendary (if one wills) creature of the Sherpa country. 
Izzard gives a tense account of the preparations for the journey into the 
Sola Khumbu region, and the alarms, the difficulties, and the complexi- 
ties of organizing such an expedition. One suspects that the nature of 
the sponsorship as well as the nature of the quest increased those dif- 
ficulties. The small search parties ranged well over the side valleys of 
the area, following up this rumor or that story about the yeti or combing 
the valleys in a vain attempt to corral the maker of the large tracks 
which were sometimes found. It is exciting reading, this quest for what 
may or may not prove to be a fantasy. One does not have to believe in 
order to enjoy the account. Even though they brought back no Abomi- 
nable Snowman, the men did enlarge our knowledge of the winter 
fauna of the region. And because such success as they had depended 
upon a relationship of trust with the Sherpa, they also increased our 
knowledge and understanding of that people. It is to be regretted that 
this American edition does not have the map which was published in 
the English edition. 

The best of the situation was had by Charles Stonor, since he was an 
advance party of one and was in the field well before the main expedi- 
tion. His anthropological interests benefited from that fact, which is 
apparent in his account. Moreover, this is a personal account of the ex- 
pedition, in a sense that Izzard’s could not be, and in some ways more 
interesting for that reason. The photographs show aspects of Sherpa 
life in that spectacular country in more detail than a mountaineering 
volume or the general account of the expedition could justify. The 
Sherpa and the Snowman makes one feel more at home in this country 
that was so dramatically brought to our attention by the Everest ex- 
peditions. 

Kashmir, Ladakh, and Garhwal figure in the first part of John A. 
Jackson’s book. From World War II beginnings in Kashmir, he has 
gradually extended the range of his mountaineering experience in the 
Himalaya. More than Mountains improves in pace and readability as 
the author nears the present. He joined the Daily Mail expedition as a 
climber. This provides yet another personal facet to the total story of 
that expedition. Being a mountaineer, for him terrain is in much sharper 
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focus. The impressive Ama Dablam, Makalu, and the other great peaks 
of the region, even the Khumbu Icefall with all its associations, are 
much more emphatically a part of the narrative. Aside from his ascents 
and the trip to the Nangpa La, perhaps the most interesting part of his 
account is his trek from Sola Khumbu to Kangchenjunga. This is new 
country beyond the Barun region where he met the New Zealanders, 
over into the edge of Tibet and then south to the Yalung valley. His 
race against time and weariness to reach the Kempe party and join his 
brother before they departed makes a tense climax. 

John Tucker’s Kangchenjunga recounts the reconnaissance of the 
S.W. face of the third highest mountain in the world and brings this tre- 
mendous mountain to our notice after many years of comparative ob- 
scurity. Wisely he gives the reader a detailed résumé of the previous 
expeditions, the early explorations of men like Hooker and Freshfild, 
minor incursions (one a significant one), and the great expeditions of 
the thirties. Observations by Frey and Lewis and later by Lewis and 
Kempe while climbing in the Yalung valley led to the conclusion that 
this approach to Kangchenjunga, so long and so authoritatively re- 
jected, should in fact be thoroughly investigated. The 1954 reconnais- 
sance under John Kempe’s leadership did just that. The value of the 
expedition was well attested by the successful ascent in 1955. Once again 
the reader is taken onto a great and formidable mountain. The focus 
of the narrative is on all the problems such a situation forces upon the 
climbers. It is good reading, though a minor irritant was present at the 
start of the narrative, for me, because of the combination “La Pass” in a 
few places. 


BENTON L. HATCH 


Das Buch vom Kantsch, Die Geschichte seiner Besteigung. By 
G. O. Dyhrenfurth, Munich: Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung, 1955. 
189 pages, 18 photographs and 2 maps. $6.80. 


Professor Dyhrenfurth has added another to his already long list of 
readable, interesting, and authoritative books on the Himalayas. He has 
chosen for his excellent recent work too modest a title, ““The Book about 
Kangchenjunga, the Story of its Ascent’. It is that, to be sure, but it is 
more too; it is an admirable summary of the history of climbing in the 
whole region which Kangchenjunga dominates. We read about the early 
pioneers, of Freshfield’s trek around the peak, of the ill-fated first attempt 
from the Yalung Glacier, of the Norwegians on nearby Kabru, of Dr. 
Kellas and others. We learn of Paul Bauer’s Bavarian attacks on the East 
Spur in 1929 and 1931. The author devotes a full quarter of the volume 
to the description of his own 1930 International Himalayan Expedition, 
which attempted Kangchenjunga from the north and then climbed to 
the summit of Jongsong Peak, the highest yet reached at that date. He 
continues with a short description of the numerous prewar and postwar 
expeditions that climbed in the neighboring mountains, none of which 
attempted the dominating giant. The final mountaineering account deals 
with Charles Evans’ remarkable British expedition of 1955 that climbed 
to the summit of Kangchenjunga, the world’s third highest peak and 
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certainly not one of the easiest. A short geological and glaciological note 
and a bibliography close this excellent small volume. The photographs 
are well chosen,-although I regret that none show the Bavarians’ East 
Spur above the Zemu Glacier. They are well reproduced. This is indeed 
a well written, authoritative, and worthwhile addition to mountaineering 
literature. 


H. ApAMs CARTER 


Horned Moon, An Account of a Journey through Pakistan, Kashmir, 
and Afghanistan. By Ian Stephens. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1955. 288 pages, 44 plates (incl. 18 in color), 5 maps (incl. end- 
papers). $5.00. 


Road to Rakaposhi. By George Band. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1955. 192 pages, 14 plates, 4 maps (incl. endpapers). 16s. 


Once in a while there comes into one’s hand a book the reading of 
which is an experience one cherishes. Such a book is the Horned Moon. 
Although this is not a mountaineering volume, the book deals in part 
with mountaineering country. It deals more extensively with the peoples 
and the political history of the foreland of a mountaineering area. In 
doing so, it provides the reader with background information of a kind 
out of place in a narrative of mountaineering. The author, editor of The 
Statesman for better than a decade, occupied a fine vantage point from 
which to observe the political situation in India during World War II, 
and the post-war developments there, in Pakistan, and particularly in 
Kashmir. His opinions are definitely expressed. His point of view, Com- 
monwealth rather than partisan, created an impasse for himself that was 
resolved only by resigning his editorship. His return to the East as a 
traveler, to reassess his judgments, is the narrative of this book. 

The man is as interesting as the material with which he deals. His 
love of the various peoples, particularly Pakistani tribes but others as 
well, is very evident. His love of flying transports him. Combined with 
his keen appreciation of mountain scenery, this makes the accounts of 
his flights from ’Pindi to Gilgit, especially one trip across the shoulders 
of his favorite mountain, Nanga Parbat, memorable reading. He trekked 
from Gilgit to Kunza and Nagar. There again the narrative offers an 
impression of mountain scenery that is fresh and vivid. 

The book first appeared in England in 1953, the year following his 
journey, and in this present edition has an introduction written espe- 
cially for American readers. ‘The illustrations are excellent, as are also 
the maps and map-diagrams. This is a top priority item for anyone in- 
terested, for any reason, in the region where Pakistan and India abut 
onto High Asia. 

George Band's account of the Cambridge Mountaineering Club ex- 
pedition to Rakaposhi is sometimes a bald, sometimes I suspect a tongue- 
in-cheek, but always an entertaining narrative. One half of the party 
drove out overland, the other half driving back. Ted Wrangham’s ac- 
count of the trip out provides an interesting and quite a contrasting 
prelude to the Karakoram climbing. They acclimatized in the Karengi 
Valley and then paid a visit to Hunza and Nagar before reaching their 
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objective, Rakaposhi. Here they reconnoitered and made an attempt. 
The assault was finally carried to the “Monk’s Head” on the tremendous 
S.W. spur. A mishap on the ridge weakened the climbing party and the 
weather terminated any further advance. It must have been a real disap- 
pointment to be stopped at a point where the major difficulties appeared 
to have been overcome. Rakaposhi emerges as a mountain of real stature. 
Again fine illustrations and good maps. For any interested in costs and 
equipment, there are appendices giving those particulars at the end. 


BENTON L. HATCH 


The Moated Mountain. By Showell Styles. London: Hurst and Black- 
ett, 1955. 255 pages, illustrated (incl. music), 21 plates (2 in color), 3 
map diagrams, 18s. 


East of Katmandu. By Tom Weir. Edinburgh, London: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1955. 138 pages, 49 plates (2 in color), 2 map-diagrams. 16s. 


These two books tell the stories of small expeditions to the Himalaya, 
trips taken in a spirit not new to the Himalayan scene, but heretofore 
met with infrequently because of climbers’ preoccupation with the great 
Himalayan peaks. They were trips taken by men keen on mountain 
country, keen on climbing, and keen also for exploring. Their objectives 
were high enough to stimulate but not high enough to dominate their 
endeavor. There was ample room for enjoyment, as there was more 
than ample opportunity to test skill and endurance. 

“The Moated Mountain” is a description obtained from a reluctantly 
conceded and difficultly earned awareness of the topography of Baudha, 
in north central Nepal. It was the objective of Showell Styles’ party of 
four, who trekked blithefully across Nepal towards its cartographically 
ill-defined environs. The weather was foul, the effort expended in at- 
tempts to get onto the mountain considerable. The defeat was complete, 
but there resulted a useful knowledge of the outliers of the mountain. 
Two of the party crossed to the north over the Rupina La in a final at- 
tempt to reach the mountain. During their travels they met the Japanese 
Manaslu party, whose frustrations were no less complete as far as their 
several alternative objectives were concerned. Good photographs, in- 
teresting sketches, and helpful map-diagrams add to this narrative of 
new country. The banter points up the essential satisfactions as well as 
the real disappointments. 

Tom Weir, with two companions from the Scottish Himalayan Ex- 
pedition of 1950 and another climbing friend, went into the country to 
the west and south of Everest, part of which was first explored by Eric 
Shipton and his companions during the Everest reconnaissance, 1951. 
The narrative of their trip makes exciting reading. It is a light-hearted 
book, even though it reflects the tensions most British climbers were 
under during that season of 1952. In it the fascinating Sherpa country 
unfolds, some of it familiar from the Everest accounts, some described 
for the first time. It is Weir’s best book, with numerous photographs, 
both interesting and of fine quality. 


BENTON L. Hatcu 
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Tibetan Marches. By Dr. André Migot, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1955- 255 pages, 2 maps. $5.00. 


Dr. Migot, a French physician, explorer, and Buddhist, tells graphically 
of his arduous journey, made chiefly alone, in fulfilling a charge given 
by the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient to report on archaeological and 
other aspects of Buddhism in China and Tibet. His journey started at 
Kunming, the capital of Yunnan, in December, 1946, and for ten months 
his days were a succession of strange happenings and mishaps, colored 
with rewarding views of such peaks as Jara’s “frozen mask” and the great 
range of Kawalori under alpine glow. Traversing icy passes up to 14,000 
feet, he descended into sun-roasted valleys, making frequent stops at, 
Chinese and Tibetan temples and monasteries built into mountain 
fastnesses and filled with images and occasional “living Buddhas,” mere 
boys under lama tutelage. Welcomed by the monks, by lonely Roman 
Catholic mission fathers in sordid little villages, and by the polyglot 
Chinese and Tibetans along the stiff trails, he met with only one un- 
friendly act when, at a tiny inn, he was despoiled by bandits of every- 
thing except his trousers and one of his three coolies. At Shangtu monas- 
tery, after spending many days at the feet of a master lama, he was 
initiated into the Karmapa sect of Buddhists, a profound experience 
which gave him a glimpse of a “new and illimitable world.” Journey’s 
end was at Peiping, but pne more adventure awaited him, a two-weeks’ 
arrest by the Communists on a charge of espionage. Of the long trek 
into Tibet he says, “I loved it all,” and longs to return. 


MuriEL CASwWALL 


The Conquest of Mount McKinley. By Belmore Browne. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956. 41 photographs. $6.00. 


This is a reissue of the book originally published in 1913, with an 
introduction by Bradford Washburn and a foreword by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. The frontispiece is one of Washburn’s famous photographs 
of McKinley. Photographs in the original edition by Merle LaVoy have 
been replaced by those of Belmore Browne. 

Nancy W. COoLLin 


Expedition Tumuc-Humac. By Francis Mazitre. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1955. 249 pages, 30 photographs, maps. $4.00. 


This may be considered a sequel to Journey Without Return, the post- 
humous diary of Raymond Maufrais, reviewed in APPALACHIA XXX, 445 
(June, 1955). Francis Maziére, the author and leader, who identifies 
himself as ethnologist and archaeologist, Vladimir Ivanov, cameraman, 
and Dominique Darbois, photographer, set out to make the first crossing 
by non-aboriginals of the Tumuc-Humac Range (3000 ft.) on the 
southern border of French and Dutch (Surinam) Guiana, and to seek 
traces of Maufrais, who disappeared in this area. 

The writing is unusually fine, particularly for one using a language 
not his own. (There is no mention of a translator.) But admiration for 
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the Indians, however justified, is here rather an exaltation of the noble 
savage than an objective evaluation. And it is to be regretted that a lack. 
of training and background knowledge, and the failure to use an easily 
procurable checklist of traits, should limit the value of the observations 
made. 

The Oyampi are more recent occupants of the country than the Oyana 
Indians, rather than the reverse. The reference to Oyana tribal memory 
going back to Bonampak implies a Mayan inheritance which is contrary 
to any known evidence. Also, the noted ethnology is at such variance with 
that of other observers that it would be of interest to learn whether the 
Oyana are modifying their social structure or whether the author has 
not noted (and it is extremely difficult to do so) what exists. 

This is not intended to withhold full admiration for the fortitude with 
which the expedition, most of the difficulties of which were foreordained 
by the smallness of the party and the inadequate funds for equipment 
and reserve, compensated for these lacks and achieved its objective in 
spite of great hardships. The book is most readable, and the photographs 
by Dominique Darbois are particularly excellent. It is hoped that the 
notes and data to which reference is made may be made available, and 
that they will make a substantial contribution to our knowledge of this 
little known area and people. 

PHILIP DANA ORCUTT 


Les Alpinistes Célébres. Edited by Henry de Ségogne and Jean 
Couzy. Paris: Lucien Mazenod, 1956. Quarto. 416 pages, over 300 illus- 
trations. 6200 French francs. 


A volume in the series Galerie des Hommes Célébres, which includes 
works on musicians, painters, writers, physicians, etc. It is gratifying to 
find mountaineers included in this company: they order these things 
better in France. 

The first two thirds of the book consists of a series of write-ups of 
famous individual climbers, the selection being limited to those no longer 
living or definitely in retirement. These write-ups have been done by 
a variety of specially qualified authors, and taken together with the 
general introductions to the different sections they constitute a veritable 
history of mountaineering in the Alps, very comprehensive and very 
discerning. The choice of individuals to be thus honored is in general 
fair to all nationalities. The last third of the book surveys briefly—far 
too briefly—the development of mountaineering throughout the rest of 
the world. and here we get little more than catalogs of the names of 
climbers, past and present. 

Each individual write-up is accompanied by a photo of the person in 
question, and this is backed by one of the mountain with which he is 
most closely associated. Altogether there are 100 of these mountain 
pictures, including eight in color and several two-page spreads. They 
are magnificent. Nowhere else that I can recall has so fine and so repre- 
sentative a collection been assembled between two covers. 


Rosert L. M. UNDERHILL 
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The Book of the Mountains. Edited by A. C. Spectorsky. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. [1955]. 492 pages, 76 illustrations. $10. 


An omnibus volume, seeking to cover by way of anthology not only 
mountain climbing but-five other feneral topics: the culture of mountain 
folk, mountain dangers, the natural science of mountains, mountain 
warfare, andthe emotional appeal of mountains. Even the best-equipped 
editor could hardly handle such an assignment satisfactorily in 500 pages. 
The present editor and his associates apparently know general literature, 
but they do not know mountains or enough of the special literature of 
mountains. In consequence much is missing. The various selections give 
us a dab here and a dab there, without ever adding up to a coherent 
picture of their general topics. The climbing accounts—all too few in 
any case to be representative—include nothing on alpine skiing, on 
modern extremist rock climbing, or on mountaineering on the world’s 
greatest ranges. The section on mountain warfare is Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denmark left out; for, while good old Hannibal is here, and 
a Skorzény thriller, there is not a line on the remarkable fighting in the 
Dolomites in World War I. The selections on the emotional appeal of 
mountains merely skirt the subject, exhausting themselves in incidentals. 
Far too much of the material is drawn from fiction, a mighty poor 
substitute for fact in such connections. Several of the pieces have only 
an accidental relation tg the mountains; interesting enough in them- 
selves, they are here usurpers of valuable space. 

To be sure, many good things are present, but most of these were 
already available in other anthologies. There are a few unfamiliar gems, 
such as Lafcadio Hearn’s account of an ascent of Fujiyama. There is 
also some sheer trash, which no editor with climbing experience would 
have passed. The illustrations, which are many, are good but not out- 
standing. 

To the general public, for whom it is no doubt intended, the book 
has much to offer. Readers with a background of mountain knowlege 
will find something of value in it, but not as much as might be expected. 


Rosert L. M. UNDERHILL 


Zermatt and the Valais. By Sir Arnold Lunn. London: Hollis & 
Carter, 1955. 202 pages, 10 illustrations. 


Sir Arnold Lunn has been one of the leading figures in the develop- 
ment of modern skiing, and both in person and in his writings has done 
much to popularize Swiss climbing and skiing. A list of his previous 
writings—this is his forty-seventh book—indicates his wide-ranging in- 
terests: skiing foremost, then climbing, and in addition Swiss history, 
Church history, literature and architecture. The present volume is built 
on the scheme of a guidebook and conscientiously explores each valley 
of Switzerland’s southern canton from east to west, down the Rhone 
valley. However, this is not a guidebook, but rather a traveling com- 
panion: it is Sir Arnold himself, asking us to see the Valais through his 
eyes, aware of its history and the famous exploits of an earlier age of 
skiers and climbers. 
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The volume is personal in tone, reminiscent at times, and frequently 
illuminating a landscape with glimpses of history: Whymper’s Matter- 
horn and the Matterhorn of the World War II escapees; the St. Bernard 
of Napoleon’s army; the Switzerland of Cardinal Schiner in the days 
of the Holy Roman Empire; Martigny in the days of Caesar’s Gaul. 
There are personal incidents as well, and occasional reflections on Church 
history. The unifying thread is Sir Arnold himself, and his enthusiasm 
and love for his adoptive land, its people, its history and its mountains. 


D. G. ALLEN 


The Mountains of Ireland. By D. D. C. Pochin Mould. London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1955. 156 pages, 48 illustrations, and 1 map. 215. 


If, as I do, the reader of a mountain book first turns to the pictures, he 
will be struck in The Mountains of Ireland by the likeness to New Eng- 
land; it’s great fun matching the scenes—here’s the Berkshires, here the 
Eastern Slopes, now the Connecticut valley, or the Camden hills, and 
so on and so on through practically all the illustrations. But when we 
read the text, we find this likeness illusory. That Ireland’s highest peak 
is but 3414 feet, while many do not top 2000, is the least of the differ- 
ences. The cultivation of the valleys, man’s marks on the heights, the 
pervading presence of the sea, the types and profusion of flowers, and 
especially the absence of forest cover are more notable. 

Herself a geologist, archaeologist, and mountaineer, Dr. Pochin Mould 
tells in graphic words of the eight diverse mountain groups which ring 
the island. With vivid historical detail and discerning eye for the 
beauties and delights of the fine tramping terrain, she draws an enticing 
picture of a little known region. 

By no means a stark guidebook, The Mountains of Ireland is, never- 
theless, informative as well as pictorially descriptive. It could not fail to 
prove a welcome companion on a trip to the Emerald Isle. 

Maryjorig£ Hurp 


Commando Climber. By Mike Banks. Drawings by Lilias Stirling. 


London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1955. 240 pages, 19 photographs, 19 
drawings in the text, 2 maps. 18s. : 


This book is another one of the many personal mountaineering remi- 
niscences to appear in the last ten years. The most interesting portion 
is perhaps the section which deals with training the British Commandos 
in Cornwall, landing upon rocky shorelines and ascending the marine 
cliffs as preparation for night raids on the Channel coasts. Unfortunately 
the writing is not sustained, so that there are parts of the book which 
do not hold the reader’s attention. The author is at his best when de- 
scribing friends and relating anecdotes about ¢limbing incidents. He is 
not so good in the chronicles of routes and climbs. 

The drawings add much to the text. One showing the author's dog 
welcoming him at the top of a Cornish cliff is particularly pleasant. 


ANDREW GRISCOM 
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La Montagne. Edited by Maurice Herzog and others. Paris: Librairie 


Larousse, 1956. 476 pages, over 500 illustrations, besides 27 in color, 8 
maps. About 6000 French francs. 


This is a “book of the mountafns” worthy of the name. The editors 
are distinguished members of the French Alpine Club. The book itself 
is not an anthology, but an encyclopedia dealing with all aspects of the 
mountains and mountaineering: myths and legends, the mountains of 
the world in survey, mountain geology, biology, anthropology and eco- 
nomics, history and technique of mountain climbing, the mountains in 
literature, art, music, and the cinema (!). The articles are the work of 
various experts. The illustrations in the text, averaging more than one 
to a page, are chosen primarily for their informative character, but the 
full-page inserts, both in color and in black and white, are very beauti- 
ful. While scarcely a volume for the general reader, I should call this 
indispensable to the library of a mountaineer or to that of any institu- 
tion of learning. 


Rosert L. M. UNDERHILL 


The House on Nauset Marsh. By Wyman Richardson. Illustrated by 
Henry Bugbee Kane. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1955. 223 
pages. $3.75. % 

One of America’s most solid contributions to the field of literature 
has been that of the “nature” essay. Perhaps the best indication of the 
calibre of this book is to say that it follows solidly in the traditions of 
Muir, Thoreau, Burroughs, and others who knew how to capture the 
essence of the out-of-doors within the pages of a book. Almost all of this 
type of writing springs from a deep love of the subject and this is every- 
where apparent in Richardson’s book—he is in love with his particular 
part of Cape Cod and like every lover is able to find fascination in every 
aspect of his beloved. He tells of his weather-beaten cottage located in 
a lonely corner of Nauset, the common and rare birds that frequent the 
place, how his time is spent in walking, fishing, on the water, or just 
doing nothing. His comments on striped bass, blue crabs, the relation- 
ship between business cycles and the fertility of eelgrass in the marshes, 
the language of birds, as well as hundreds of other unusual subjects are 
pungent, striking, and full of common sense. His descriptions of winter 
in the salt marshes, a nor’easter beating on Nauset Beach, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of fog that sometimes infiltrate are extraordinarily realistic 
and vivid. All in all, this is a great book and Dr. Richardson’s recent 
death is a distinct loss to the literary world. 

Epwarp D. HURLEY 


Seeing America’s Wildlife. By Devereux Butcher. New York: Devin- 
Adair Co., 1956. 338 pages, illustrations, map. $5.00. 


The book under review tells of the various efforts of a small minority 
to retain under approximately natural conditions refuges for some of 
our fellow living creatures. It describes the more important of the na- 
tional game refuges, and a number of private ones. There is a map 
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which shows the locations of these refuges, and incidentally what a small 
portion of the area of our country is given over to such use! (The map 
is hard to find in the book; it might better have been inside the front 
or back cover.) The illustrations, in black and white, largely of birds in 
their natural surroundings, but of other animals and their environments 
also, are most excellent and well reproduced. Many are by the author, 
but a number of other well-known naturalist photographers are repre- 
sented. 

In common with other efforts to conserve our national resources, it 
would appear none of these refuges has been established without active 
opposition. The land was, and is, wanted by farmers, by dam builders, by 
the military, and by industry. All of the conservation problems appear, 
including erosion, over-grazing, and fire. It becomes more and more 
evident that if many types of birds and mammals are not to vanish, as 
too many have done already, they must have adequate and increasing 
protection, especially from hunting and trapping. 

The book, a compact one, might well go along on trips around the 
country. To those with interests in the out-of-doors, visits to the refuges 
should be well worth while, though some of them, perhaps fortunately, 
are a bit hard to reach. 

Duncan A. MAcINNES 


John Burroughs’ America. Selections from the Writings of the Hud- 
son River Naturalist. Edited by Farida A. Wiley. Illustrated by Francis 
Lee Jacques. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1952. 292’ pages. $4.50. 


The selections have been well made and give us a choice distillation 
of John Burroughs’ many works. The illustrations are simple black-and- 
white drawings, but it would be hard to find more effective ones, done 
in a few cleverly drawn, inspired lines. 

EpitH D. SPRAGUE 


. Arctic Research, The Current Status of Research and Some Imme- 
diate Problems in the North American Arctic and Subarctic. Edited by 
Diana Rowley. Montreal: Published by The Arctic Institute of North 
America, December 1955. 261 pages, illus., port., maps (1 fold.), tables, 
diagrs. $3.50. 

There are twenty-eight articles in this second Special Publication of 
the Institute, mostly reprinted from its journal, Arctic. Each article is 
by a specialist and not only summarizes the scientific work done in a 
particular area of investigation but also outlines the problems still to 
be studied. It is at once an impressive record and an even more im- 
pressive challenge. Though of particular interest to the physical, biolog- 
ical, or social scientist, the layman interested in the Arctic will find much 
food for thought and much material of value. An over-all restatement 
of research such as this has an important function, since much of the 
work is highly specialized and the reports on it are spread through a 
variety of learned and technical publications not generally available—as 
the copious bibliographies testify. 

BENTON L, HaTcu 
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The Sound of White Water. By Hugh Fosburgh. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1955. 192 pages. $3.00. 


This rather unusual book will be somewhat more understandable to 
the reader if he ignores the fact that it is billed as a novel and thinks of 
it as an extended essay dealing with nature. It is an account of a river 
trip through- northern ‘New York state. Camping, fishing, wildlife and 
white water are’well scattered throughout the book and some of the 
descriptive passages are quite evocative of the moods induced by these 
things. This is especially true of the canoeing episodes. The author 
writes with great clarity of the thrill that comes with the speeding rush 
through a narrow chute, the nervousness induced by watching a canoe 
turning broadside on its downward drift, the excitement of completing 
safely a difficult pitch, the awfulness of being thrown into the current 
and feeling your body banging against the rocks and wondering whether 
one will catch your head, and the momentary depression which ac- 
companies the knowledge that you have just put a hole in your canoe. 
Unfortunately, there is not too much of canoeing in the book and this 
reader found the connecting passages to be pedestrian in nature, both 
figuratively and literally. 

Epwarp D. HuRLEY 


Guide to the Colorddo Mountains. Edited by Robert M. Ormes. 
Published by the Colorado Mountain Club. Second Edition, revised. 
Denver: Sage Books, [1956]. 247 pages, index, 6 color and 32 pagcs black- 
and-white illustrations, 42 maps. $3.50. 


The second edition of this useful guide, first published in 1952. Al- 
though it has been brought up to date and certain changes made, the 
most important differences are the addition of four pages of black and 
white pictures, ten additional maps, and a chapter on canoeing in Col- 
orado. The same small size has been retained, to enable the user to carry 
it readily in his pocket. The information continues to be cursory, with 
neither details on trails comparable to those given in the guides to the 
Eastern mountains nor climbing details such as are found in the foreign 
or Canadian guides. The breaking down of the treatment according to 
the various methods of travel makes for confusion when information is 
sought on a given region, but it has its advantages for those seeking a 
given type of trip. The historical material adds to the interest of reading 
or of a trip. While this volume is a good companion for the tourist or 
tramper, a real climber’s guide to the Colorado peaks remains to be 
produced. 

K. A. HENDERSON 


Guide Book of the Long Trail. 15th Edition. Published by the Green 
Mountain Club, 108 Merchants Row, Rutland, Vermont. 1956. 127 
pages, 13 maps. $1.00. 

The last edition was in 1951. The present one has been entirely re- 
vised and rewritten, and the maps redrawn. Not only have there been 
some changes in the trail and its intersections, but new measurements 
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have apparently been made throughout, so that the present text is more 
complete, detailed, and accurate. Anyone wishing to travel this attrac- 
tive trail should certainly provide himself with this improved descrip- 
tion of it. 

RosertT L. M. UNDERHILL 


Everest Climbed. By Ian Serrallier. Illustrated by Leonard Rosoman. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1955. 60 pages. 


In spite of John Hunt’s foreword (yet another of these!) with its 
kind words, I remain unconvinced. Verse and actual ascents of moun- 
tains do not mix, not even the ascent of Everest with all the overtones 
and undertones that accompanied the event. The illustrations, most of 
which are convincing and some of which are strikingly effective, are 
the best part of this little book. 

BENTON L. HATCH 


Verlorener Sommer. By Heinrich Klier. Munich: Bergverlag Rudolf 
Rother, 1955. 357 pages. 8.50 marks. 


Briefly, the best piece of mountaineering fiction I have ever read, 
' culminating in an account of an ascent of the Matterhorn North Wall. 
This is the real thing, with climbing technique and climbing psychology 
one hundred percent authentic. An English translation would be wel- 
come. 

Rosert L. M. UNDERHILL 


ANSWERS TO WHITE MountTAIN Quiz No. 4 

1. a) North Baldface (Eagle Crag). b) Osceola. c) Monadnock. d) Mid- 
dle Moat. e) Carrigain. f) Paugus. 

2. a) Montalban. b) Nowell. c) Chandler. d) Tripyramid-Whiteface. 
e) Durand; Franconia. 

3. a) Clinton-Pleasant. b) Washington-Clay. c) Moosilauke. d) Lafa- 
yette. e) Royce-Meader. f) Whiteface-Passaconaway. 

4. a) Huntington. b) Great Gulf. c) King. d) Madison Gulf. e) King. 
f) Gulf of Slides. 

5. a) Great Gulf, Jefferson Gulf, Madison Gulf, Oakes Gulf, Gulf of 
Slides, Castle Ravine, Huntington Ravine, King Ravine, Tuckerman 
Ravine, Bumpus Basin. b) Jobildunk Ravine, Moosilauke. 

6. Great Gulf (1500 ft.), Huntington Ravine (1400 ft.), King Ravine 
(1300 ft.), Tuckerman Ravine (goo ft.). 

7: 17—11—10—20—13—15—19—8—1—7—16—6—12—14—2—9—5 4183. 

8. a) Cardigan. b) Black (Jackson). c) Carter. d) Sandwich. e) Cherry; 
Unnamed mountain east of Franconia Range. 

g. a) 5. b)1. c)7. d)6. e)8. f)2. g)g. h)4. 

10. a) 3. b) 2. 
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RECORDING SECRETARY 


At the close of 1955, and as the Club entered its Soth year, the total 
membership stood at 5,975, classified as follows: Honorary, 20; Corre- 
sponding, 37; Life, 782; Senior, 4818; Junior, 318. 

Among the deaths recorded were those of William T. May, President 
of the Club in 1930 and 1931; our Corresponding Members, Col. Law- 
rence Martin, the noted geographer and Alaska glaciologist, and Hannes 
Schneider, the dean of modern skiing; Judge William E. Fuller, a de- 
voted friend of the Club huts; and Malcolm B. Ross, long a key member 
of the Berkshire Chapter. OR Ee ee oe at oe ears 
will be found in Appalachia. 

The Council held ten regular meetings and one special meeting dur 
ing the year, with an average attendance of 10.6. Of the thirteen mem- 
bers of the Council, seven were present at all meetings or missed only 
one. The October meeting was scheduled for a Friday evening in order 
that Chapter Chairmen might take advantage of a standing invitation 
to attend the monthly Council meetings. Four Chapter Chairmen were 
present, representing the Connecticut, Merrimack, Narragansett, and 
New York Chapters. 

Nine corporate mectings of the Club were held, at which lectures were 
presented to appreciative Club audiences. Five of the lecturers were 
drawn from the Club membership. The highlight of the year was a 
series of three lectures on January 7-9 by Captain H. R. A. Streather, a 
member of the British team which made the successful ascent of Kang- 
chenjunga in the spring of 1955. In addition, through the joint efforts 
of the Ski Committee and the Mectings Committee, John Jay's “Holi- 
day for Skis” was presented on November 2-3. 

The sixth annual Interchapter Conference was held on May 15 at 
Noble View, with the Berkshire Chapter as host. A weekend mecting 


Two splendid magazine issucs of Appalachia appeared in June and 
December, with 2 full range of articles, notes, book reviews and illustra- 
tions. Ten issucs of the Bulletin carried the month-to-month log of Club 
activities. The biennial revision of the Register appeared in June. A 
eet Se NG Mamas Oxide se ES te 
the summer 

2 Ree Ng ali ctl pet PE gene Pree 
Clubhouse, induding an open house for new members in April, a spring 
tea in May, and the traditional Christmas Eve open house. 

A study by the House Committee indicated that the scale of rents 
paid by our tenants w2s too low to cover the Club’s out-of-pocket costs, 
and the tenants were requested to indicate whether they wished to con- 
tinue occupancy at higher rates or to find other quarters. The tenants 
elected to move and vacated 2s of December 1. The Club plans to re- 
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tain the use of the third floor of the Clubhouse and to close off the upper 
two floors. 

Without question the most significant advance made during the year 
was the creation of the post of Executive Director of the Club. The ap- 
pointment of a full-time executive represents an important step forward 
in achieving coordination of the Club’s now wide-spread activities; and 
is expected to make the Club’s services more readily available and more 
useful, both to the Club membership and to the out-of-door public which 
we serve. 

Donan G. ALLEN, Recording Secretary 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


Correspondence with various foreign alpine and climbing clubs was 
carried out as necessary. f 

This year we have added one new club to our list of organizations 
with which to exchange publications, the Hellenic Alpine Club of 
Athens, Greece. 

The Alpenvereinsbiicherei of Munich, Germany, has asked to be re- 
instated to our exchange list. Prior to the war years this organization 
had been on our mailing list and exchanges have now been resumed. 

There were no new honorary or corresponding members elected last 
year. We report with regret the loss by death of two corresponding 
members. 

Our collection of geographical exchanges, formerly stored at the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, is now available at the Widener Library by arrange- 
ment of our Librarian. 

This year the journals received in exchange for Appalachia are to be 
turned over to the Library Committee for binding and shelving. 


MarcarETA C, BRANDT, Corresponding Secretary 


EDITOR OF APPALACHIA 


The usual two issues of Appalachia were published during 1955, with 
304 pages of text, including 29 pages of annual reports, and 64 pages of 
halftones. A small growth was noted in the number of pages of ad- 
vertising and particular attention was paid to the timely publication of 
the issues both to avoid delays in the mails and to give our advertisers 
the greatest advantage from their insertions. 

The December, 1955, issue marks the end of volume XXX and the 
eightieth year of the publication of our journal. It also marks the ninth 
year that the present editor has wrestled with his conscience as to the 
suitability of the material contributed. In passing on the burdens of 
editorship to new hands he would like to take this opportunity to thank 
both those who have assisted him in the editorial task and those who 
have contributed material and lightened his mission: Your Editor is 
very grateful for the fine support accorded him by the Appalachia Com- 
mittee and by the contributors and trusts that his successor will have 
similar good fortune. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON, Editor of Appalachia 
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TREASURER 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on Hand, December 31,1954 $10,948.85 
Dues eer $36,789.00 
Admissions a aoa € 1,360.00 
Life Fees : =% 00.00 
Publications: ° 
Katahdin Guide $ 28.80 
Maps and Miscellaneous $ 938.15 
Less Cost 301.04 
——— 637.11 
———— 665.91 
Rents 2,640.00 
Interest on Invested Funds 3,301.82 
Share of Club Overhead from Huts and Camps: 
Three- Mile Island $ 1,488.00 
Cold River 788.00 
Echo Lake 839.00 
Cardigan 409.00 
Ponkapoag 60.00 
August 260.00 
Huts “3,356.00 
—————— 7,200.00 
Accumulating Self-Insurance Funds for Hutsand Camps: 
Three-Mile Island $ 750.00 
Cold River 400.00 
Echo Lake 425.00 
Cardigan 140.00 
Ponkapoag 30.00 
Huts 680.38 
———_ 2,425.38 
Campsand Huts: * 
Echo Lake: 
Operating Income $17,388.85 
Operating Expense 15,734.63 
—————— $ 1,654.22 
Add Insurance Overcharge $ 67.40 
Add Insurance Rebate 62.29 
Maine Sales Tax 17.48 
——__— 147.17 
$ 1,801.39 
Deduct New Equipment $ 262.49 
Reunion Expenses 95.65 
————— 358.14 
$ 1,443.25 
Wonalancet Cabin: 
Operating Income $ 224.50 
Operating Expense 117.92 
——— $ 106.58 
Add decreased bank balance 2.10 
$ 108.68 
Less Legal Expenses 26.05 
—_———_——_ 82.63 
August Camp: 
Operating Income $ 4,236.15 
Operating Expense 4,235.00 
$ 1.15 
Add Insurance Overcharge 9.75 
__ 10.90 
1,536.78 
$67,367.74 
Committees: 
General Outings $ 1,717.35 
Natural History 72.20 
White-Water Canoeing 213.74 
Ski Sonn tree Excursions $ es ; 
a ‘ture fi 
Jobe Jay ————- 509.15 
955 nses 249.31 
Less 1955 expe sa ED 959.84 
————_ 2,263.14 


Carried forward $69,630.88 
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Brought forward 5 
Gifts: 


$s: 
Anne Halliday 

K. A. Henderson for Library 
Percival Stark 

Miscellaneous for Ski Committee 
Victor Martineck 

Added Bryant Legacy 


Proceeds from John Jay Lecture 
Miscellaneous 
Proceeds Cardigan Timber Sales 


PAYMENTS 


Office—Clerical 
Miscellaneous Printing, Postage, etc. 
Telephone, Light, and Sundries 
New Equipment and Upkeep 


Club House: 
Maintenance 
Heat and Care 
Taxes 
Insurance 


Publications: 
Bulletin 
Annual Reports 
Register 
Appalachia 
Less Sales, Advertising and Miscellaneous 


White Mountain Guide 
Less Sales 


Special Dinosaur Mailing 
Chapters 


Campsand Huts: 
Ponkapoag: 
Operating Income 
Operating Expense 


Operating Net 


Less 1955 Advance $ 300.00 
Increased Bank Balance 215.02 


Cold River Camp: 


Operating Income $15,424.77 
Operating Expense 14,123.04 


Operating Net 
Add Insurance Rebates $ 


66.53 


Reduced Bank Balance 164.67 
Gifts 1,000.00 


Less Reunion Cost $ 
Forest Fire Cost 


87.81 
72.90 


New Construction 4,695.69 


Cardigan: 


Net Operating Income $ 14,796.52 
Net Operating Expense 14,745.74 


Operating Net 
Add Insurance Rebates $ 


Add Decreased Bank Balance 366.38 


Less Capital Expenses 


Carried forward 


45.80 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 8,535.67 
1,673.80 


$17,018.75 
4,149.95 


$ 1,260.77 
1,245.75 
$ 15.02 


515.02 
— §$ 


$ 1,301.73 


1,231.20 
$ 2,532.93 


4,856.40 


$ 50.78 


412.18 


$ 462.96 
1,151.15 


$ 69,630.88 
2.50 
15.00 
100.00 
20.00 
35.00 
11.65 

184.15 

372.00 

60.16 

733.99 

$70,981.18 
6,494.08 
1,121.78 
1,022.49 
386.21 

9,024.86 
509.51 
4,595.77 
1,508.62 
234.52 

6,848.42 
4,783.70 
490.00 
3,204.77 
6,861.87 
12,868.80 

————_—_——=_ 28,209:14 

316.59 

4,313.80 
500.00 
2,323.47 
688.19 


$3,511.66 $48,712.81 
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Brought forward 
Three-Mile Island: 
Operating Income 
Operating Expense ~~. 


Operating Net.” - 
Add Lawrence Fund 

Insurance Rebates 

Battery Sale y 
Less Capital Expensés 

Increased Bank Balance 


Huts: 
Operating Income 
Operating Expense 
Add 1954 Advance Return 
Less Construction Expense 
Added Insurance Charges 
1955-56 Advance 
Bailey Bill 


Committees: 
Library 
Hospitality 
Meetings 
Artand Photography 
Ned. O's 
Rock Climbing 
Less Proceeds 


Equipment 
Less Sales 3 


Suppers : 
Less Receipts 


Trails: 
Gross Expenses 
Less Insurance Rebates 
Bank Balance Return 


Less Received from Trustees 
from Murphy Funds for 1954— 


55 Maine Trail Expense 


Societies: 
N.E. Trail Conference 
U.S.E.A.S.A, 
Mt. Washington Observatory 
Beacon Hill Association 
Eastern Inter-Club Ski League 


Interest on Loan 

Auditor 

Withheld Taxes 1954 

Paid to Trustees of Special Funds: 
Life Memberships 


$ 29,842.62 
24,067.05 
#€’ $= 5,775.57 
335.16 
50.03 
225,00 
0 S000 6 
$ 6,838.76 
2,110.73 
————_ 8,949.49 
$104,682.56 
104,622.56 
$ 1,500.00 
2,114.05 
239.82 
2,000.00 
150.00 
4,503.87 
$ 107.99 
99.30 
$ 259.39 
250.55 
$ 1,150.90 
1,064.50 
$ 8,376.18 
$231.25 
75.48 
306.73 
8,069.45 
2,535.73 


Huts and Camps Account [nsurance Fund 


Additional Gift on Bryant Legacy 


Miscellaneous 


Bank Balance December 31, 1955 
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$3,511.66 $48,712.81 


2,563.73 
3,003.87 

ee oo 20 
$ 528.32 
350.00 
1,106.41 
44.55 
26.00 
8.69 
8.84 
86.40 
5,533.72 

—————  +=1,692:93 

$65,485.00 
$ 25.00 
40.00 
200.00 
2.00 
$5.00 

272.00 

156.67 

1,000.00 

245.00 
$ 500.00 
2,425.38 
11.65 

— 2,937.03 

316.67 

$70,412.37 

$68.81 

$70,981.18 


C. FRANCIS BELCHER, Treasurer 


a 
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TRUSTEES OF SPECIAL FUNDS 


GENERAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Balance of Principal, December 31, 1954 
Additional from Henry G. Bryant Legacy 
Receipts from Life Membership Dues 


Balance of Principal, December 31, 1955 


Central Illinois Public Service, ist A, 334%, 10/1/71 
N. Y. Central R. R. Co.,3%%, 7/1/97 

U.S. Treasury Bond, 214%, June 15, 1967-72 

U.S. Treasury Bond, 34%, June 15, 1978-83 
Shares American Gas & Electric Co., common 
Shares American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Shares Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., common 
Shares Continental Oil Company 

Shares Duke Power Co., common 

Shares General Motors Corp., common 

Shares Insurance Company of North America 
Shares National City Bank of Cleveland 

Shares National Lead Co.,common , 

Shares Philadelphia Electric Co., common 

Shares Socony Vacuum Oil Company 

Shares Standard Oil Co. of California 

Shares Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 

Shares Texas Company 

Shares Union Carbide & Carbon Company 

Shares Union Pacific Railroad Co., common 

Shares United Fruit Company 

Shares United Shoe Machinery Corp., common 
Shares U.S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., 7% preferred 
Shares F. W. Woolworth Company 

Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, Book No. 1282947 
Brookline Savings Bank, Book No. 58363 
Cambridge Savings Bank, Book No. 80523 

Chelsea Savings Bank, Book No. 168809 

Franklin Savings Bank, Book No. 168201 

Franklin Savings Bank, Book No. 208128 
Provident Institution for Savings, Book No. 495469 
Provident Institution for Savings, Book No. 740815 
Uninvested Cash (in Day Trust Company) 


Payments of Income: 


Day Trust Company, Box rent $ 11.00 
To Club Treasurer 3,301.32 
To Three-Mile Island Camp Committee 326.51 

$3,638.83 


ACCUMULATING FUND 


Principal 
(Book Value) 
$61,944.54 

11.65 
500.00 


$62,456.19 


$ 1, oe 00 
5.13 

1 O10. 00 
2,000.00 
4,746.66 
6,518.81 
1,280.05 
2,777.93 
1,662.69 
1,403.25 
858.60 
1,828.20 
2,012.21 
1,198.13 
1,625.00 
2,417.10 
3,180.49 
2,013.20 
810.15 
2,155.80 
2,437.59 
3,063.00 
2,050.21 
405,62 
2,711.56 
2,000.00 
4,506.42 
670.96 
1,000.00 
561.50 
237.10 
500.00 
768.83 


$62,456.19 


(Made up of the Kimball, Seaver, and Tucker Funds) 


Balance of Principal, December 31, 1954 
Income for 1955 added to Principal 


Balance of Principal, December 31, 1955 


10 
62 


10 


Shares Merchants Co-operative Bank (paid-up) 
Shares Texas Company 

Franklin Savings Bank, Book No. 161916 
Franklin Savings Bank, Book No. 166912 

Salem Five Cents Savings Bank, Book No. 15223 


AUGUST CAMP FUND 


Shares American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Franklin Savings Bank, Book No. 192136 
Uninvested cash in Day Trust Company 


Carried forward 


Principal 
rete’ Merv 
$ 7,8 
459. 


$ 8,319.30 
$ 2,000.00 
1,334.48 
2,132.95 
1,211.69 
1,640.18 


$ 8,319.30 


$931.93 


$ 1,084.06 


Income 


$ 3,638.83 


Income 


$ 90.00 


$ 90.36 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Brought forward 
Interest on undistributed income in Franklin Savings 
Bank, Book No. 192136 
Balance of income on deposit December 31, 1954 in 
Franklin Savings Bank, Book No. 192136 


Balance of income on deposit December 31, 1955 in 
Franklin Savings Bank, Book No. 192136 


COLD RIVER CAMP IMPROVEMENT FUND 
(Bequest of Lizzie E, Carpenter) 
On deposit in Provident Institution for Savings, Book 
No. 730620, December 31, 1954 $ 2,500,00 
Balance of income on deposit December 31, 1954 in Provident 
Institution for Savings, Book No. 730620 


Balance of income on deposit December 31, 1955 in Provident 
Institution for Savings, Book No. 730620 


INSURANCE RESERVE FUND 
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$ 90.36 
35.93 
1,235.62 
$ 1,361.91 
$ 78.98 
126.23 
$ 205.21 


(Established in 1955 to supply funds against loss of uninsured property in camps and huts) 


Income 
$ 4,050.79 


$ 155.00 
270.00 
400.00 
230.00 
162.00 

90.00 
633.00 
318.75 
270,00 
165.00 
148.00 - 
140,00 
250.00 
316,04 
340.00 
162.50 


Uninvested Cashin Day Trust Company, December 31, 1955 $ 2,425.38 
EVELYN H. MURPHY FUND « 

(Bequest of Evelyn H. Murphy for forestry work in State of Maine. Fund established in 1954) 

Principal 
(Book Value) 

Balance of Principal, December 31, 1955 $77,315.43 
100 Shares American Can Company, common $ 3,784.15 
30 Shares American Telephone & Telegraph Company 4,770.81 
200 Shares Central-Penn National Bank of Philadelphia 7,275.00 
150 Shares Crown Zellerbach Corp., common 5,691.25 
50 Shares Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Company 4,360.38 
50 Shares Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 2,850.00 
294 Shares General Motors Corp.*common 9,035.84 
75 Shares Inland Steel Company 5,387.15 
200 Shares Mississippi River Fuel Company 4,588.25 
100 Shares Niagara Mohawk Power Co., common 2,929.80 
37 Shares Northern Central Railway Company 3,200.50 
100 Shares Public Service Electric & Gas Co., preference common 2,741.36 
100 Shares Southern Railway Company, 5% preferred 4,010.28 
60 Shares Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey 5,304.36 
80 Shares Texas Company 5,690.45 
Cambridge Savings Bank, Book No. 172602 5,000.00 
Uninvested cash (in Day Trust Company) 695.85 
$77,315.43 


Interest on undistributed income in Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank, Book No. 1318479 

Balance of income on deposit December 31, 1954 in Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Book No. 1318479 


Total 
Transferred to Day Trust Co. 


Balance of income on deposit December 31, 1955 in Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Book No. 1318479 


Paid from current income during 1955 to Trail Committee for work in Maine 


LAWRENCE E. BRown, THomMAs D. Casot, ALFRED FE. CHASE, 


$ 4,050.79 


$ 51.50 
2,500.00 


$ 2,551.50 
335.73 


$ 2,215.77 
$ 2,535.73 


Trustees of Special Funds 
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This is to certify that I have examined the books and accounts of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, including those of the Treasurer, Trus- 
tees of Special Funds, Huts Committee, and the Committees on Cardigan 
Reservation, Cold River Camp, Echo Lake Camp, Ponkapoag Camp, 
Three-Mile Island Camp, Wonalancet Cabin, and Trails, for the cal- 
endar year 1955, according to the fiscal year of each of the divisions 
above enumerated. Cash balances at the beginning and end of the year 
were reconciled with bank statements, and cash transactions for the in- 
tervening period were examined in detail and verified. I am satisfied 
that all cash shown to have been received was properly accounted for 
and all disbursements were made in accordance with supporting vouch- 
ers or other satisfactory evidence of expenditure. Securities and bank 
accounts in charge of the Trustees of Special Funds were examined 
and verified. 

Haroitp O. WELLMAN, Auditor 


LIBRARIAN 


The Club library has continued to grow and to be used during the 
past year. In addition, some extensive binding was put through, plus 
one or two other worthwhile projects. 

New books. During the year some 56 books were added to the collec- 
tion, of which all but a dozen were newly published. (This does not 
count the volumes of journals which were completed for binding.) Of 
the newly published books, all but a half dozen were gifts to the Club 
from the publishers for review in Appalachia. Readers of that publica- 
tion, therefore, have a good idea of the titles added to the Library. Many 
of the older books added were replacements for missing volumes. We 
were lucky, in many cases, to have duplicates available for such replace- 
ment. 

Use of the Library. Some fifty persons borrowed a total of 164 books, 
or slightly over three books per person. The number of books borrowed 
(but not the number of borrowers) increased considerably over the pre- 
vious year. Although the new book shelf is popular, many of the titles 
borrowed are older books. It is gratifying that leaders of outings are 
finding material in the collection of use to them in planning their trips. 

Binding. Since not much binding of journals received by the Club in 
exchange for Appalachia had been done for some time, an effort was 
made to catch up on this necessary work. Some sixty volumes of journals 
were bound and placed back on the shelves. Another sixty volumes, dam- 
aged by the collapse of the shelves as mentioned in last year’s report, or 
through years of wear, were also rebound. 

Repair. An effort was made to repair, by means of a liquid plastic, 
bindings which were only slightly worn. This works pretty well on 
leather which has dried out and broken, but is not adequate for a com- 
plete repair job. Because of the very wet fall, mildew made an appear- 
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ance on a few of the books on the bottom shelves. Treatment with cop- 
per sulphate corrected the situation. 

One of our members (Mr. Taber) agreed to look over the natural 
history section, with a view to removing older and unwanted titles. 
These have been segregated, but a8 of now, have not yet been disposed 
of. In our limited space we should concentrate on mountaineering books 
and not attempt to_collect fringe subjects, which people would not ex- 
pect to find here. ~ 

Costs. The largest single expense was for binding; the taking care of 
the arrears (an expense anticipated in the budget) amounted to $464.08. 
Since very few books had to be bought and other expenses were slight, 
total costs for the year were under $500. 

Looking ahead. The usual solicitation of new books on mountaineer- 
ing, their checking in, cataloging, and shelving, and the checking of the 
year’s accumulation of journals will need to be done. Additional projects 
include the disposal of the out-of-date natural history books (already 
mentioned). Some older books, mainly from the Bent collection, still 
need to be incorporated into the Library. If much is to be done with 
pictures, there is need of a filing cabinet. The new lighting is a great 
improvement, but more could be done to make the Library more attrac- 
tive. Space is still short, and if any large collection were to be received, 
additional storage areas would need to be found. 

Acknowledgments. ThesLibrarian thanks the donors of books, includ- 
ing those publishers who sent books for review. He is also grateful to the 
members of the Library Committee, Miss Margaret Currier, Mrs. Robert 
Collin, and Miss Helen Honey, and to Miss Elizabeth Droppers, Miss 
Josephine Hope, Mr. George Halpern and Mr. Wendell Taber. 


Rosert W. Lovett, Librarian 


COUNCILLOR OF HUTS 


As a result of a number of unforeseen factors, the huts last year failed 
to show any cash surplus from operations. Total gross receipts from 
operations were off by a little over $7,000 as compared with 1954. 

In other years when a heavy traffic count was noted by the Forest 
Service, our patronage also showed an increase. However, this past year 
our total lodgings and meals showed a substantial drop while traffic 
throughout the mountain area increased to an all-time high. A five year 
comparison of total lodgings and meals is as follows: 


Year Total Lodgings Total Meals 
1951 12,968 375563 
1952 14,319 40,611 
1953 14,514 40,655 
1954 14,004 36,742 
1955 13,115 35,262 


Several Club trips helped greatly in our total picture and caused a 
very definite increase in the number of lodgings and meals by A.M.C. 


members. 
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Our winter operation was a disappointment, as has been the case for 
the last several years, due to a reasonably long skiing season at the ski 
developments where they have up-ski aids, Also some late winter snows 
on these same slopes caused the college folk to forsake the Pinkham area 
during the spring recesses which have always been our most prosperous 
time. 

The summer season started fairly strong, with camp reservations ar- 
riving almost daily. But a series of incidents brought forth wholesale 
cancellations by camps and other groups. Various sicknesses plagued 
many camps, along with hurricane “scare-broadcasts” in August, and 
finally the terrible polio epidemic added its gloom to our waning sum- 
mer season. 

The Tuckerman Ravine and Dolly Copp areas continue to be very 
popular places as part of our service to the out-of-door public. A total 
of 6584 campers made use of the facilities at Dolly Copp plus 12,247 
visitors to the area. Approximately 1150 campers used our Tuckerman 
lean-to and shelters between March and September. Financially both 
these operations are proving sound ventures to the extent that plans 
for improving the areas are already under consideration by the Forest 
Service and your Hut Committee. 

There was considerable extra expense during the year for replace- 
ment and new equipment that was necessary for good operation and 
maintenance. This was all absorbed by operation and the total was 
$3400. Additional construction was continued during the summer 
with the addition to the Madison crew quarters heading the list. Also 
at Madison, sagging bunkroom floors were repaired and a new bottled 
gas system with hot water heater was installed. Another welcome im- 
provement at the Lakes and Madison was the installation of gas space 
heaters to add to the comfort of our guests. At Lonesome Lake the 
foundation for a new three-compartment bunk house has been com- 
pleted. Final construction will take place this summer. 

Continued cooperation with the U.S. Forest Service officials through 
meetings held in Boston and Laconia have proven invaluable in dis- 
cussing our mutual interests and problems. Supervisor Gerald S. Wheeler 
and his staff are continually working to help us in our efforts to better 
serve the public, 

A very important milestone in hut history was passed on September 
first when George Hamilton joined the staff as assistant hut manager. 
George has served the system in years past as a hutmaster and as camp- 
master at Dolly Copp. His more recent years have been spent as a con- 
servation officer for the State of New Hampshire. We are very fortunate 
to have a man of his caliber as our assistant manager and one that some- 
day may serve as your hut manager. 

We are indebted to Joe Dodge for his efficient handling of our huts 
especially under the varied conditions of the past year and to his crews 
in the huts who continue to serve the climber in the true tradition of 
hutmen. May Joe and his wife Teen continue to serve the needs of our 
many friends and guests for some time to come. 


RayMonp G, LAVENDER, Councillor of Huts 
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COUNCILLOR OF TRAILS 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure, especially at a time when my 
term as Councillor comes to a close, to report that another summer of 
excellent work has”been carried out by the 1955 Trail Crew. Practically 
all of the work outlined was completed in spite of the fact that the crew 
was reduced in number and the working season shortened somewhat 
from the previous: year. A good deal of their success can be attributed 
to very efficient leadership by the trailmaster, David F. Hayes, coupled 
with the cooperation of a well-balanced crew. 

Again this year we were confronted with more bridge construction. 
The trail-side approach to the Bemis Bridge, reconstructed in 1954, was 
completed by installing a 24-foot trestle and a flight of stairs. The Bow- 
man Bridge which crosses the Israel River at the beginning of the Castle 
Trail was also replaced. This bridge of planking over log stringers is 
33 feet long, and was built under the supervision of Robert Watts who 
joined us near the end of the season after completing his Naval Reserve 
maneuvers. Now I am pleased to announce that four of the Club’s five 
large bridges have been either replaced or rebuilt during the last three 
years. 

The trails and shelters also received their proportionate share of at- 
tention. A considerable amount of minor repair work was done on sev- 
eral shelters including the, Davis Pond Shelter in the Katahdin Area. 

Practically all the trails maintained by the Club were patrolled and 
in addition many miles of them were standardized. The 1954 hurricanes 
left severe damage in spotted areas of our trail system. ‘The area most 
damaged was the New Hampshire portion of the Mahoosuc Range. 
Other areas damaged were the north end of Evans Notch, the area be- 
tween Mizpah Spring Shelter and Webster Cliff and the north end of 
the Kinsman Range. The crew’s newly acquired gasoline-powered chain 
saw was put to good use in clearing these areas and in improving the 
trails hard hit by previous hurricanes. 

This year more crew members than customary were sent to Baxter 
Park in Maine to work on the Club trails in the Katahdin area. A con- 
siderable amount of re-cairning and painting of markers above treeline 
was done as well as general trail clearing. This year the crew under a 
pre-arranged plan stayed a few extra days and assisted the Baxter Park 
officials in cutting a new trail on Turner Mountain and repairing the 
corduroying on another of their Park trails. 

An improvement was inaugurated this year on all new signs made for 
the Club trails. All the lettering and arrows were cut into the signs be- 
fore they were painted with a more brilliant green enamel paint. We 
expect to increase the life of the signs in this way and in addition ex- 
pect them to be more easily read especially after weathering. 

Replacements of and improvements to the Trail Crew equipment and 
property were found necessary this year. Minor repairs were made to 
Hutton Lodge and barn, the Trail Crew headquarters, and also one 
coat of paint applied. (A second coat will be applied in the spring.) A 
new hot water heater was installed in the lodge. A 1950 all-metal station 
wagon was purchased to replace the 1936 model. A gasoline chain saw 
was added to the cutting equipment. 
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Next year a shelter replacement program is expected to be launched 
and in anticipation Robert Watts has designed and blueprinted a pro- 
posed model shelter. During the next few years a great deal more atten- 
tion must be given our trail footways and 1956 should produce evidence 
of a start in that direction. 

It has been a distinct pleasure to have had the privilege of serving 
the Club as Councillor during the past three years and I should like to 
take this opportunity of thanking the other Council members and offi- 
cers and the trail crews for the assistance they have all given my com- 


mittee. 
ALLEN B. Foucer, Councillor of Trails 


COUNCILLOR OF EXCURSIONS 


As usual, my report will be very brief, as the real meat is in the reports 
of the various committee chairmen, which follow. 

An increasingly full program was conducted by each of the excursion 
committees, and the chairmen and members deserve much credit for 
what they have presented for the enjoyment of Club members. 

I cannot help asking again for more volunteers for the various com- 
mittees, in accordance with your interests, partly to relieve those faith- 
ful members who have served so many years, and partly to bring in new 
ideas. 

TueoporeE A. Brayton, Councillor of Excursions 


General Outings. Malcolm C. Choate, Chairman. 1955 has been a 
successful year for outings and excursions. Our budget was $1200, but 
over $1700 has been received—approximately $200 from outings, and 
over $1500 from excursions, our biggest year so far. 

We had a full program of trips Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, and 
of course excursions: a trip to Austria led by Ted Talbot; a Great Lakes 
excursion led by Ron Gower; Colorado with Helen Fair; a Nantucket 
weekend with over 100 attending, led by Edith Johnson; and the annual 
Fall Hiking Trip, this year to the Crawford House, with almost 70 at- 
tending. 

We eliminated the Range Walk this year, which had been an annual 
institution, but picked up more attendance at our A.M.C. huts by hav- 
ing weekend trips. We hope to resume the annual Range Walk in 1956 
with Ted Brayton as leader, and inviting clubs in the Appalachian Trail 
Conference to participate. 

We also helped to bring in the younger members (N.T.O.’s) on joint 
trips and others designed to be of particular interest to this younger 
group of the A.M.C. 

Many inter-chapter trips were scheduled: South County, R. I. and 
Jerimoth Hill with the Narragansett Chapter; Tri-Chapter trip to 
Monadnock (Worcester, Naragansett, etc.) with almost 50 attending; 
Bear Brook State Park, N. H. with the Merrimack Chapter; also, Pierson 
Greenhouses in Connecticut with Mary Caiazza, and the Carl Johnsons 
as leaders. 

Excursions are developing for 1956 and 1957. We have two major 
trips for 1956: Hawaii with Hazel Hunt as leader, already with enough 
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registrations to make the trip a reality; and the Canadian Rockies with 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Pearson leading; plus a Windjammer Cruise with 
Ron Gower as leader. In fact, we have two excursions for 1957, Ron 
Gower’s trip to Hudson Bay and_Agness Prestrud’s to Scandinavia, both 
of which will be announced in the April Bulletin. 

Your outgoing Chairman of General Outings takes this opportunity 
to say that it has been a pleasure and a privilege to serve in the capacity 
of chairman during these past three years. I feel that much has been 
done. To my successor, Al Robertson, a clear path, a lot of work, a good 
committee, loads of ideas, but plenty of cooperation, if he will tap it, 
from members who are just waiting to cooperate with the aims and ob- 
jectives of the A.M.C. 


BOSTON OUTINGS: 


Number Total Average 
TRIPS of Trips Attendance Attendance 
Saturday walks 37 1,006 27 
Sunday walks 42 999 24 
Holiday walks 7 119 17 
Tuesday evenings 10 197 18 
Total : 96 2,321 
EXCURSIONS 
A.M.C. Huts 7) 116 17 
Camping 15 185, 12 
Snowshoe 8 199 25 
Major and Others 13 435 34 
Total 43 935 
Trips consummated 139 3,256 22.5 
Trips canceled 
(Weather, etc.) 10 
No report 1 
Total Trips 150 


Natural History. Frances Sherburne, Chairman. The 1955 Natural 
History trips represent a cross section of the out-of-doors. The very 
successful July excursion to the Isles of Shoals with full registration for 
accommodations, touched on many phases of natural history. Our other 
excursion of the season, in cooperation with the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, was sufficiently well attended by members both from Boston 
and from the Connecticut Chapter to indicate the desirability of further 
cooperation in this event. 

The May bird-walks in Mt. Audubon Cemetery were popular when 
weather was favorable. The fall geology trip and the Nahant marine 
life trip proved very popular. Weather conditions were anything but 
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cooperative for several outings. Fhe Gloucester Harbor trip was can- 
celed and several others suffered from low attendance due to rain-laden 
weekends. 

However, though attendance may have been low, enthusiasm was high 
on all trips. We look forward to a year of variety and pleasure on the 
1956 trips. 


Rock-Climbing. John Post, Chairman. Of 35 scheduled climbs this 
year seven were canceled due to inclement weather or inability to get 
permission to use the scheduled area. The total attendance was 424 or 
an average of 15 people per climbing day. 

Our program this year followed much the same pattern as in years 
past. About half of the climbs were conducted in local quarries and 
natural outcroppings, at which particular attention was given as always 
to introducing novices to climbing techniques and safety practices. 
Members are always welcome to begin rock-climbing at any of these 
local sessions. The other trips were to bigger cliffs in New Hampshire 
and New York State. These presupposed some experience at the local 
climbs. Ice-climbing trips to Huntington Ravine and Crawford Notch 
were scheduled in the late winter and early spring. Participants in these 
trips must have had considerable experience. The attendance was small 
for the ice climbs, but we feel it is important to keep this activity avail- 
able to club members. 


Skiing. David C. Stewart, Chairman. We present herewith a brief 
run-down of the activities of the Ski Committee for the past year as an 
indication of the scope of the Committee’s interests in behalf of the 
Club. 

Ski trips to Club facilities and to commercial developments: This is 
perhaps the most well-known activity of the Committee. Last year we 
scheduled twenty trips to various areas, with a trip to Cardigan each 
weekend from New Year’s through March 13, several trips to Wona- 
lancet Cabin, and made others available to interested members up until 
the April igth Tuckerman trip. Most were well attended, and many 
were sellouts. 

Monthly Ski Reunion Meeting: These meetings, started on a regular 
basis during Walter Phillips’ term as chairman, have proved popular 
with an average attendance of eighty to one hundred members and 
guests. The meetings provide activity, news, entertainment with talks, 
slides or films, and refreshments—all in all, an excellent opportunity to 
draw out new members and guests. The N.T.O. Committee has been 
most helpful in making these meetings a success. 

Fund-raising activities: Working capital for the Committee is pro- 
vided from the proceeds of spring and fall square dances held at the 
Twentieth Century Club with Dick and Beth Best calling. This year 175 
persons attended the spring dance, and the fall dance.deferred to the 
John Jay film. The Jay film sponsored by the Meetings Committee and 
the Ski Committee is reported separately. 

United States Eastern Amateur Ski Association: We operate as an 
active member club of the U.S.E.A.S.A., hold a membership drive each 
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year, send delegates to all conventions, and subscribe to most of its fund- 
raising requests. Individual members who are also members of the 
U.S.E.A.S.A. numbered-83 last year. 

Eastern Inter-Club ‘Ski League: The A.M.C, is a member club of the 
E.L.C.S.L., an organization of ski clubs im the Greater Boston area. We 
send delegates to their monthly meetings, participate in the E.I.C.S.L. 
racing program (three races last year, one of which was held at Cardigan) 
and generally support this very active group promoting organized skiing. 

National Ski Patrol: We have reactivated the Club Ski Patrol to pro- 
vide coverage on all Cardigan trips and generally support the N.S.P. 
Approximately $340 was sent to the N.S.P. from the proceeds of the 
John Jay film. 

Olympic Ski Fund: $110 was sent to this fund from the Ski Committee 
portion of the John Jay film. 

Ski Safety Program: $100 was spent for toboggans and first aid equip- 
ment for Cardigan and Wonalancet. Ski instruction was offered on all 
trips to Cardigan free of charge. 

Coordination with the N.T.O. Committee: We have been much 
pleased with the great cooperation received from the N.T.O. Committee. 
They have proved an invaluable asset to the Club in the recruiting of 
new members, and many of these members have shown interest in the 
Ski Committee as well as in the N.T.O. Committee. In addition the 
N.T.O.’s have helped gn our trips and have run trips of their own to 
stimulate interest in their group as well as in winter activities generally, 
thus serving the Club well. 


White-Water Canoeing. Fred Sawyer, Chairman. The Committee 
had three major objectives this year. The first of these was to extend 
the program to a three-season one. In the spring season, we had average 
water conditions. We scheduled 18 trips all of which were well attended 
except the Easter weekend trip canceled for lack of registrations. At 
the Clubhouse, we had an introductory meeting and a mid-season rally. 
At the latter, we had the good fortune of having Tom Cabot, co-author 
of Quick Water and Smooth, show us some movies of his trips in the 
early part of the century. The reunion was at the spacious home of Joe 
and Elsa Hayes in Groton. During the summer, the white-water canoes 
were used for a general excursion trip on the Charles River. Over the 
Fourth of July, the white-water canoeists relaxed on a canoeing and 
camping trip to Hawk’s Nest Island, Lake Winnipesaukee. Starting July 
23, a two-week white-water trip was made on the Upper Gatineau River 
in Quebec. This was a major undertaking and the first Club-sponsored 
trip of this kind. Canoes and all supplies were transported into the 
Canadian wilderness for two weeks of canoeing and camping on a river 
with plenty of big rapids and big game to satisfy everyone. In Septem- 
ber, a joint trip with the Sub-Sig Outing Club was scheduled on the 
Rangeley Lakes in Maine with sizable attendance. Three white-water 
trips were run on nearby rivers this past fall. Because of the heavy rains 
late in the summer, the water conditions were good. 

It is interesting to note that 130 individuals (66 members and 64 
guests) participated in the sport this year. Of these, many came out 
several times, aggregating a total of 279 registrants for trips. There 
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were 66 beginners of whom 29 came on more than one trip. There were 
even three known marriages among the canoeists, a record for one year. 

The so-called B-trip discussed in committee last year was put into 
effect this year. It insures that unscheduled trips will operate in the same 
way as scheduled trips. It is the function of the Co-ordinator, presently 
John Frankovich, to take care of the demand for unscheduled trips and 
see that they are properly led. 

The second objective was to bring damage to Club canoes under more 
effective control and provide better means to safeguard both personnel 
and property. Through enforcement of existing safety rules, the damage 
to canoes was reduced. While we expect to have repairs and bills, none 
this year have been very costly. Also, ascertainable damage to canoes in 
1955 where professional repairs have been necessary, have been assessed 
to the responsible occupants. Thanks to the Equipment Committee un- 
der the able guidance of Jabez Whelpton, we now have a well-equipped 
tool chest for maintenance and repairs. We have also purchased a pow- 
erful winch and special throwing-line to increase the efficiency of rescue 
operations. 

The third objective was to promote closer ties among the white-water 
groups within the Club. This program did not get started until late in 
the year, but a good foundation has been laid. 

On October 1 at Cardigan and again on November 5 at a special meet- 
ing at which representatives from the three major white-water groups 
were present, the following measures were adopted which will influence 
inter-Chapter canoeing: 


1. The three groups agreed to sponsor a joint white-water slalom on 
the Salmon River in Connecticut next spring. 

2. Instead of the Club’s appointing members from the Chapters to sit 
on the Committee in Boston, plenipotentiary representatives from 
each of the three groups, appointed by their own committees as the 
occasion arises, may attend all meetings of the others, and will be 
expected to attend one or two specified, important ones a year. Ex- 
penses will be shared by the host and visiting committees. 

3. In addition to the slalom, we are scheduling one joint trip each 
with New York and Connecticut. In each case there will be one 
over-all leader and a co-leader not of the leader’s own group. 
Leadership will be rotated each year. 


In addition to carrying the above program into 1956, the Committee 
will consider at an early meeting the following plans for the new year: 


1. We have not purchased new canoes for four years. While we en- 
deavor to keep them in good condition, many are patched and 
weakened and the time may come when we may need several new 
canoes at once. Therefore, at the suggestion of the Treasurer, we 
should institute a regular replacement program in order to avoid 
requesting a large appropriation in any one year. 

2. We shall put into practice the new classification system adopted 
in Committee in 1955. 

3. We shall promote vacation canoe trips again next summer with 
inter-Chapter support. 
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Your chairman wishes to thank all Committee members for the time, 
hard work and loyalty aia have given enthusiastically to make this year 
so successful. . 


€ 


COUNCILLOR OF CAMPS AND RESERVATIONS 


In general, the camps had a successful year; good attendance, major 
improvements accomplished, and only a threat of a hurricane. The 
discrepancy which seems to exist between the financial picture as pre- 
sented by the camp reports and that of the Treasurer is due to the type 
of bookkeeping which the Club uses and to the system of credits now in 
use. By means of this system, the surplus of any camp’s operation is held 
as a credit by the Club, to be used when that camp wishes to defray 
rather large expenses incurred in making improvements or repairs. 
Three-Mile Island Camp and Cold River Camp dug deeply into their 
respective credits this past season. Thus it would appear that they op- 
erated at a loss, although they both had very successful seasons. Also the 
Club makes no distinction between operating expenses and capital ex- 
penses and this is reflected in the Treasurer’s report on Cardigan and 
Ponkapoag. 

The premiums on fire insurance on the camp properties add up to a 
vary sizable amount. Several years ago a change was made in the Club’s 
policy on insurance, and ‘buildings of lesser value were left uninsured. 
This past year a special fund, ‘““The Huts and Camps Accumulative 
Fund,” was set up by vote of the Council, “it being the intent that the 
primary purpose of this fund shall be to provide protection against the 
damage or destruction of buildings and other property of the huts and 
camps not covered by insurance.” This fund is derived by an assess- 
ment amounting to a specified percentage of the previous year’s gross 
income. The first year this new plan has yielded a little over $2400. 
The former policy of assessments on the camps and huts toward defray- 
ing part of the overhead cost of the Club has been continued. This year 
approximately $7000 was paid over to the Club. 

A meeting of the Board of Camps and Reservations was held this 
year again at Cardigan as part of the larger “Town Meeting” of the 
Club. Recommendations of a year ago were reviewed and several new 
ones were proposed for this year. This Board acts only as a clearing 
house for ideas; it reviews camp operations and makes recommendations 
for future policies. 

In the individual camp reports will be found the evidence of the tre- 
mendous amount of time, energy and devotion which the committee 
members bring to their work. On behalf of the Club I want to thank 
them all most sincerely. I wish particularly to express my appreciation 
to the committee chairmen: Frank Lewis, Roger Waite, John Fullerton, 
Donald Severance, Duncan Pearson, Alan MacIntire and Donald Moore. 
The latter two have resigned after many years of able and enthusiastic 
leadership at Cardigan and Three-Mile Island and I am sure that the 
many Club members who have enjoyed the facilities of these camps are 
most grateful to them for their fine leadership. 

M. Puitprick Brincess, Councillor of Camps and Reservations 
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August Camp. Frank M. Lewis, Chairman. 1955 August Camp re- 
turned to the site in South Meadow, Lake Placid, which we had occu- 
pied for ten days the previous summer and which had been abandoned 
because of the activities of the Lake Placid gunman. 

Average attendance was unusually low, 23 for the first section and 38 
for the second. In spite of this low attendance the Camp managed to 
remain on the black side of the ledger, total income was $4359 and the 
overhead charge of $260 was paid to the Club. This favorable financial 
condition was due in no small measure to the economical management 
of the commissary by our managers, Mr. & Mrs. Lee Jamieson. The re- 
duced attendance also permitted a reduction in staff. Camp was operated 
with Mr. & Mrs. Jamieson and three boys, with Mr. Jamieson as cook. 
To partially compensate for the reduced crew an innovation in dish- 
washing was successfully tried, each camper giving his own dishes a pre- 
liminary wash. . 

1954 marked the passing of the old Maine guide order in August Camp 
with the desire of Charles Learned, our faithful cook for over 25 years, 
to retire. 

The weather was fairly satisfactory with enough rain to eliminate 
any fire hazard in the woods, but not enough to reduce the trails to 
quagmire. 

At 4 o'clock in the morning, the dying hurricane Connie, with the 
last flick of her tail, leveled the main tentage. The sleeping tents, 
sheltered in the woods, escaped. While the tents and tables suffered 
damage, repairs were soon effected. A few days before camp closed, be- 
cause of high winds it was found expedient to furl the dining marquee 
to prevent a repetition of the damage occasioned by Connie, and meals 
were eaten under the open skies and breakfasts at ice-coated tables. 

We will not detail the extensive program of climbs and canoe trips— 
this Adirondack region offers the most extensive variety of climbs and 
water trips of any region in the East. 

Camp closed with the August Camp Follies, now an annual event, 
highlighting episodes of the Camp and the foibles of our campers. 


Cardigan Reservation. Alan M. MacIntire, Chairman. A most en- 
couraging development in 1955 operations is the surprising increase of 
48% in the number of members and their guests who enjoyed living at 
Cardigan in the summer months. The year’s total shows an increase of 
18%. This accounts for a 9% increase in operating income to another 
high figure of $14,875. The proceeds from the sale of lumber was $733 
which makes a total income of $15,608 from all sources. Capital expendi- 
tures of just under $1,000 for necessary equipment, with many years 
life, prevented the showing of a profit. As of December 29, 1955, the 
rate for lodging was increased 50 cents to $1.50, thus making the daily 
rates for members and guests $5.50 and $6.50, respectively. 

Many contributions of equipment and labor, given by Club members, 
have added to the comfort of guests. The new furnishings in the old 
lodge living room were donated by friends in the Narragansett Chapter. 
Welton Falls became more easily accessible by the good work of the 
Merrimack Valley Chapter. We have a fine new screen for those color- 
slide parties and a refurbished living room in the new lodge. 
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The membership should be grateful to the Ski Committee which has 
again arranged winter weekends of instruction and pleasure. There has 
been a gratifying increase in the number of family groups on these 
occasions. gil oa y 

I would like to thank publicly each member of the Cardigan Com- 
mittee for his tireless endeavors to make Cardigan a venture profitable 
to the interests and spirit of the A.M.C. 


Cold River Camp. John H. Fullerton, Chairman. The improvements 
in the facilities at Cold River Camp during the last few years made it 
possible to accommodate a record number of campers during the 1955 
season. However, the gross income for the season was slightly less than 
for the previous season due to an increase in the number of children who 
attend at reduced rates. Nevertheless, after paying $788 as the Camp’s 
share of Club overhead and after paying $400 into an accumulating fund 
towards Club self-insurance, there was a net operating surplus of 
$1035.33. This surplus will be held by the Club in reserve for future 
expenses or improvements at Camp. 

The Camp’s reserve fund was all but depleted at the start of the 1955 
season to pay for a number of major improvements. Two dozen new 
mattresses were purchased and 60 sheets and a gross of towels were 
bought. New flooring was laid in the kitchen and a new automatic gas 
water heater installed. Most expensive of all was the construction of a 
new bath house, between Cox and Ledgeview Cabins, with accommoda- 
tions for both men and women. This construction was initiated as a 
result of a substantial gift from Mrs. Nelson Sprague Greely in memory 
of her husband. A bronze memorial plaque has been made and will be 
mounted on the building before the start of next season. 

In the past, campers did not always have a choice between hot and cold 
water when showering, due to limited quantities of available hot water. 
Now this is possible, thanks to the generous gift of Ted Stevenson, who 
bought three new Ruud automatic gas water heaters. 

During the fall of 1955 Millard Chandler spent many hours rebuilding 
and grading the Camp roads and cutting fresh vistas where trees had 
grown tall and blocked the view. 

In addition to what has already been accomplished, the Camp Com- 
mittee has authorized the purchase of a swing set for the children, the 
construction of a flush toilet at the men’s Barracks, the building of 
screens for some of the windows in the Barracks and on the second floor 
of the Tower, the repair of certain roofs, and the purchase of a new 
phonograph. 

The success of a season depends somewhat on the weather, which was 
good last year, but more importantly it depends on the management 
and staff, which were excellent. Cold River is fortunate to have Walter 
and Barbara Sharp as manager and hostess. Edith Cotton, the assistant 
hostess, Gladys Brown, the cook, and all the crew are appreciated by all 
who attend Camp. 

Much work goes on behind the scenes by members of the Camp Com- 
mittee, who give generously of their time and abilities. I wish to thank 
them all, Jack, Bonney, Amy Damon, Paul Goodrich, Everett Goss, Dave 
Hummel and Libby Woodley. 
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The Committee regrets the passing of one of its members before the 
start of the season, Carleton Morse, who was thoughtful but enthusi- 
astic and who was and will continue to be an inspiration to each of us. 


Echo Lake Camp. Roger T. Waite, Chairman. The camp enjoyed an- 
other successful season in 1955 with the usual four two-week sections 
under experienced leadership. Sunny days and high temperatures, par- 
ticularly in the second section, made the lake especially enticing. 

This year the spring rally was held at Ponkapoag. An unusually warm 
day tempered the pond enough so that swimming was enjoyable even 
as early as this. A picnic lunch, afternoon walk and pleasant get-together 
constituted the program. 

The leaders this year were: Mrs. Holmes Douglass, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Cromwell, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Pearson, and John Donovan and 
Ralph Wheeler. The program featured the usual variations, thanks to 
the many features offered by Mt. Desert Island, including easy and not- 
so-easy walks, fresh and (cold!) salt-water swimming, boating on the lake, 
fishing, motor-boat trips and private sailing trips on the ocean, outdoor 
sports, lobster parties (clams were too scarce), square dancing and just 
lazing. 

Camp management was again under the efficient direction of Duke 
York, assisted by Doc and other members of the family. 

Since no major expenses were required this year the camp was able 
to finish up the year with an operating balance of $1313.56. 

The season closed with a reunion at the Clubhouse in Boston with 
a supper of ham instead of the usual chicken pie. Pictures of camp, visit- 
ing, and a bit of square dancing made up the evening program. 

Such a successful year was made possible by the cooperation of the 
campers and the generous efforts of all those who helped to keep the 
camp going, management, crew, leaders and committee. 

The committee regrets the passing of Mr. Benjamin Hadley, a former 
member of the Committee, and Mr. John M. Hanley of the present 
Committee. Both these men had been active, enthusiastic workers in 
behalf of Echo Lake Camp. 


Ponkapoag Camp. D. P. Severance, Chairman. In spite of a wet 
month of August and the extraordinary polio scare in the Boston area, 
Ponkapoag Camp this summer had nearly as many guests as during the 
1954 season. The manager was William J. V. Babcock and the assistant 
manager and host and the hostess were respectively Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Clark. Four different groups of Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls enjoyed 
the use of these A.M.C. facilities for a total of twelve days as Ponkapoag 
Camp’s first experiment with this type of use of the facilities, 

The cabin of the late Nelson S. Greely was graciously and generously 
presented to the Club by his widow. This building, to be known as 
Greely Cabin, is to be renovated in the spring of 1956. 

The 1955 season started under the handicap of extreme spring van- 
dalism and hurricane damage to at least fifty trees and devastation to 
the telephone line. All were repaired; the sanitary facilities were im- 
proved by the installation of new equipment; the waterfront was further 
improved; and new picnic tables were built. 
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This was the thirty-fifth season of Ponkapoag, a camp established 
near Boston to serve the Club summer and winter—a camp to be availa- 
ble not just to a limited group but to the entire membership. 

These twenty-five, years with their tremendous changes in transporta- 
tion have made the Club’s New Hampshire activities quite accessible to 
all Club members. Unfortunately Ponkapoag is now much more vulner- 
able to off-season vandalism whereas in 1921 it was “a wild spot, little 
visited.” A Review Committee has been appointed to evaluate the effect 
of these trends and to determine the role Ponkapoag should have in the 
overall program of the Club. 


Three-Mile Island Camp. Donald J. Moore, Chairman. The degree 
to which the Three-Mile Island Camp fulfills its function can best be 
judged by the comments of its guests, members of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and their families. By that yardstick, the 1955 Camp 
season was completely successful. At the usual post-season meeting of the 
Camp Committee, all comments reported were most favorable. 

Good weather means a lot to the success of any camp and the past 
summer was outstanding in that respect. There were no prolonged 
spells of hot, sultry weather or cold August gales from the northwest 
that some of us can recall vividly. Instead, we had clear, warm days and 
brilliant sunshine. . 

A new gas range in the kitchen made it unnecessary to cut wood on 
our Island, except for the modest requirements of the fireplaces. It also 
eliminated the risk of injury to one or more members of the crew from 
that source, a cause of much concern in previous years. Obviously it has 
made the kitchen work more convenient and efficient. 

Two more aluminum canoes and a turnabout sailboat were added to 
our water sports equipment. Through the generosity of Ben Fawcett, 
we also had the use of a second turnabout sailboat, so that many campers 
had the opportunity of sailing these two boats—often in competition. 

Another improvement that excited favorable comment was the supply 
of new canvas yachting chairs for the individual cabins and for the dock 
area. 

A new Camp store and office was built, utilizing a portion of the wood- 
shed adjacent to the main lodge. The space formerly taken by the Camp 
store was thus added to the reading room in the lodge. This extra space 
with a new acoustic-tile ceiling and new electric light fixtures provides 
a much improved and enlarged area for reading, writing and games. 

The 1955 crew at Camp was notable for its obvious desire to please 
the guests. We believe that the crew had a good summer, and we are 
looking forward to the return next year of most of its members. 

The financial side of our Camp season was again very satisfactory, as 
the Treasurer’s report will show. 

No report on this past season would be complete without an expres- 
sion of our continued approval of the Camp management. Mac and 
Mabel MacGregor now have the experience and friendships of three 
Camp seasons to help them in providing the kind of Camp for members 
of the A.M.C. that Crosby and Ruth Baker gave us for so many pleasant 
summers. 
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Wonalancet Cabin. Duncan S. Pearson, Chairman. The end of the 
first full year of use of the Wonalancet Cabin with its new bunkroom 
and improvements has shown that the additions were approved and en- 
joyed by all those who spent a night there. The new bunkroom was 
particularly appreciated during the cold weather. It was found that 
sixteen persons could be bunked very comfortably on the two sleeping 
decks. 

Some of the additional improvements that were made this last sum- 
mer and fall are as follows. An entry way was built to prevent cold air 
coming directly into the warm cabin, which has proved very successful. 
The cabin now has a complete set of screens to make it more functional 
during the spring and early summer bug season. The cabin has been 
completely rewired, according to electrical standards, for lights and 
outlets. The old black-iron wood cook-stove was removed and a new wood 
stove, donated by Dick Ingalls, was installed. At the same time the stove 
fluepipe was cleaned and checked to insure proper operation through 
another cold season. 

Some of the improvements that are being considered for the coming 
year are a permanent chimney for the wood cook stove, possibly a fire- 
place with the two chimneys combined, and general improvements to 
the interior and the grounds around the cabin. 

During the winter months the cabin was used extensively by the 
skiers, although the snowshoers and winter climbers got in their trips 
too. During the spring there was the usual spring clean-up and work 
weekend and also a trail-clearing weekend in the Sandwich Range. 
Through the summer the cabin was used by several family groups va- 
cationing in the area. Of course during the fall the campers and climbers 
were the most frequent users of the cabin. 

Net income to the A.M.C. from the cabin this last year amounted to 
about one hundred ten dollars. The Cabin Committee considered this 
second year of operation a very successful one with a total of 250 paid 
man-nights spent at the cabin, up 9.7 percent over last year. 


CHAPTERS 


Berkshire. The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Berkshire 
Chapter was held on Saturday, November 5, 1955, at the Faith Congre- 
gational Church in Springfield with 79 members and 7 guests present. 

The Treasurer reported a cash balance as of September go of $661.20, 
and savings and bonds of $1,149.28 which includes the Ross Memorial 
Fund. 

The Outings Committee scheduled 32 events, five of which were can- 
celed due to inclement weather. Average attendance was 15 persons 
per outing. There were several joint outings with other chapters, a week- 
end at South Hero, Vermont, and a well-attended bus trip to South 
Carver and the cranberry bogs. 

The Trails Committee reported that much work had been done on 
the Metacomet Monadnock Trail, extending it to Mt. Grace near War- 
wick. That part of the AT which is the responsibility of the Berkshire 
Chapter has been scouted, checked for mileage and for its description in 
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the guidebook, shelters repaired, and the trail cleared where necessary. 
The severe storms of 1955 did much damage to the road at Noble 

View, and prevented the completion of several projects. However, the 

rain assured a plentiful-water supply, and a new gas engine and pump 

were installed at the spring below the cottages. Because of logging op- 

erations, plans have been made to relocate the Pitcher Brook trail. 
The following officers were elected for 1956: 


Chairman George Alderman 
Secretary Beatrice Grant 
‘Treasurer Frank Mann 
Chairman, Social Committee Emma Carlson 
Chairman, Trails Committee Walter Haynes 
Chairman, Outings Committee Carl Chauncey 
Chairman, Noble View Committee Sidney F. Law, Sr. 


Following the business meeting, 155 members and guests assembled 
for a dinner served by the young people and ladies of the church. Then 
three Berkshire members took us “By Land, Sea, and Air to Scandi- 
navia’’, illustrated with color slides. 

BEATRICE R. GRANT, Secretary 


- 


Connecticut. The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Chapter was held at 4:00 p.m. on Saturday, December 3, 1955, at the 
Masonic Temple in Middletown, Connecticut. Over one hundred mem- 
bers were present, and guests included Boston representative Mr. Gerald 
Fosbroke, President of the Club, and his wife, and Mr. George Alder- 
man, Chairman of the Berkshire Chapter. 

Committee reports were read and accepted. The Treasurer’s report 
listed total assets at $3,360.08 as of November 1. The Membership Chair- 
man’s report showed a chapter membership of 512, including 30 life 
members and 39 junior members. Chapter Chairman Kornel Bailey an- 
nounced that the retiring Membership Chairman, Miss Mary B. Sawers, 
had been elected as the Club’s new Vice-President. He also noted that 
Connecticut will be host for the Inter-Chapter Meeting in 1956. 

Two new committees have been formed: a History Committee, which 
will draft an up-to-date history of the Connecticut Chapter; and a Con- 
servation Committee, to have particular activity at the Chapter camps. 
Due to the uncertainties of Connecticut snow conditions and the diffi- 
culties entailed in planning spontaneous ski trips to out-of-state snow 
areas, it was decided to drop the Ski Committee for 1956. The Excursions 
Committee will, instead, plan a few advance ski trips into good snow 
sections. 

The Chapter Committee for 1956 was elected as follows: 


Chairman Kornel Bailey 
Treasurer Wales F. Meisinger 
Secretaty Jean C. Smith 
Chairman, Entertainment Committee Mrs. Marie Carden 
Chairman, Excursions Committee Carl H. Johnson 


Chairman, Membership Committee Mrs. Roger T. Waite 
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Chairman, Bantam Camp Committee Roger A. Colman 

Chairman, Mt. Riga Committee Harold G. Pierpont 

Chairman, Rock Climbing Committee | Whit Stueck 

Chairman, Trails Committee Seymour R. Smith 

Chairman, White Water Canoeing 

Committee Donald W. Pratt 

Advisory Frank W. Gray, past Chapter 

Chairman 


Dinner was served at 6:00 P.M., and was attended by 222 members and’ 
guests. Following the dinner, former Chapter Chairman Frank Gray 
officiated at the installation of the ,jooth member, Mr. Shorey A. Brown. 
Three charter members of the Chapter were present, and were duly 
honored: Mrs. A. A. Crane, Mrs. Herbert O. Warner, and Mr. Frederick. 
W. Kilbourne. The evening concluded with a talk and film, “The Heart 
of Africa,” by A.M.C. member Dr. John Nicholls Booth. 


Jean C. Smitu, Secretary 


Merrimack Valley. The thirty-fifth annual meeting of Merrimack 
Valley Chapter was held on Saturday evening, November 5, 1955, at. 
the Baker Memorial Methodist Church in Concord, New Hampshire 
with an attendance of 57. 

The reports of the officers and committees were read and accepted. 
The Treasurer reported a balance to date of $1,392.63, an increase over’ 
last year of $150.05. The Chapter membership is now 171, consisting of 
140 senior, g junior, 21 life and 1 corresponding member. 

The Excursion Committee reported 24 outings scheduled during the 
year, with seven canceled because of weather conditions and two for 
lack of interest. The average attendance on these trips was 11. The 
Entertainment Committee reported 4 get-togethers at the Millville Com- 
munity House. These were enjoyed by an average of 38 members and’ 
guests. They included the annual Christmas party and three suppers 
followed by pictures taken by our members. Especially remembered’ 
were the slides shown by Lt. Col. Bassinor of his stay in Italy. The Traili 
Committee reported work done on the Manning Trail at Cardigan. 

The following Chapter Committee was elected: 


Chairman Charles V. Tallman 
‘Treasurer Clifton A. Smith 
Secretary Caryl E. Jones 
Chairman, Excursions Committee J. Clifford Gallant 
Chairman, Entertainment Committee Mrs. Frank Hamblett 
Chairman, Membership Committee Mrs. Harry Birch 
Chairman, Trails Committee Harry Birch 


Mr. C. Francis Belcher, ‘Treasurer of the Club, brought greetings fronr 
the Council and spoke to us of some of the problems of the Club. Other 
guests were Mrs. Belcher and Mr. & Mrs. Robert L. M. Underhill. 

Following the dinner Mr. & Mrs. Underhill showed colored slides of 
their Alpine climbing and of wild flowers of New Hampshire. 


Caryt E. Jones, Secretary 
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Narragansett. The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Narragansett 
Chapter was held on November 26, 1955, in the Providence Plantations 
Club, Providence, R. I. 169 members and guests were present. 

Following dinner, Mr. C. Francis Belcher, Club Treasurer, brought 
greetings from Boston.’Then the reports of the officers and committees. 
of the Chapter were given, accepted, and placed on file. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of $3420.63, as of November 1, 1955- 

The Membership Committee reported that the total membership of 
the Chapter, as of November 1, 1955, was 225, which includes 26 life 
members and 8 junior members. 

During the past year, 53 activities have been held with a total attend- 
ance of 726. Eight outings were held at the Walter Turner camp with 
115 persons in attendance. Other highlights of the year were the 
Hallowe’en party at the Enersons’ home in Diamond Hill, and the mid- 
year dinner held in Providence. 125 saw Miriam Underhill’s Alpine slides 
at the dinner. 

The Narragansett Chapter regrets the loss of Mr. George B. Utter, 
who was responsible for the development of thirty-five miles of beautiful 
trails in the South-western section of Rhode Island. He served on the 
Trails Committee from 1935 to 1955. 

The following members of the Chapter were elected members of the 
Executive Committee for,1955-56: 


Chairman Alice M. Golden 

Secretary Jean L. Buffum 

Treasurer Nathaniel S. Thayer 
Chairman, Outings Committee Helen Smith 

Chairman, Social Committee Katherine Perry, Mary Nelson 
Chairman, Lodge Committee Mary Davenport 

Chairman, Trails Committee John Hudson, John Abbott 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Admiral Donald B. MacMillan 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Greenland and the Far North.” 
Jean L. Burrum, Secretary 


New York. The annual business meeting of the New York Chapter 
was held on January 18, 1955, at the Times Service Restaurant, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. Total attendance was 88 members and 3 
guests, At this meeting various proposed amendments to the Chapter’s 
By-laws were approved for recommendation to the Council of the Club 
for final action. The membership of the Chapter gave its support to any 
action which the Chapter Executive Committee might take in further- 
ing the setting-up of a year-round camp for the Chapter, in accordance 
with the report of the Clubhouse Committee. Black Rock Camp is the 
result. 

As of November 1, 1955, the Chapter had a total of 804 members, of 
which 698 are senior members, 74 life members, and 32 junior members. 
The Chapter’s bi-annual Address and Telephone Directory was com- 
pleted in July. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of $3,837.82, as of October 31, 1955. 
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The Chapter Executive Committee, in accordance with the Chapter’s 
revised By-laws, held four regular meetings during the year 1955 and one 
special meeting. These were attended not only by members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, but also by various Committee Chairmen. One other 
new committee, in addition to the Black Rock Committee, was formed, 
namely, the Field Trips Committee. The Outing Committee also spon- 
sored the events planned by the Camping and Rucksack Committee, 
Canoeing Committee, Fire Island Committee, Rock-Climbing Commit- 
tee, Saturday Walks Committee, Sunday Walks Committee, Skiing Com- 
mittee, and the Trails Committee. An active program was sponsored by 
the Conservation Committee, particularly with regard to the Adirondack 
Forest Preserve and the Dinosaur National Monument. Reports have 
been submitted by all Committee Chairmen. 158 completed trips were 
attended by a total of 2,824 people. The Hospitality Committee spon- 
sored nine events attended by a total of 661 people. 


ALMA B. HELBING, Secretary 


Worcester. The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Worcester 
Chapter was held on Friday, November 18th, 1955 in Sanford Riley Hall 
of Worcester Polytechnic Institute. There were eighty-four members and 
guests present. 

The membership as of November 1, 1955, was reported as 211 members. 
The Treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand of $1,270.24, a capital 
gain of $157.83. The Program Chairman reported a successful year, but 
that there were only three members of the Chapter as dinner guests as 
a reward for having climbed five of the six high points in New England. 
Reports from the various committee chairmen were read and all reports 
accepted. 

The picture contest entries proved an interesting addition to the eve- 
ning’s activities. 

The following were elected to serve on the Executive Committee for 
1956: 


Chairman Richard R. Leonard 
Executive Officer Alson C, Patton 
Secretary Lillian Jepsen 

Treasurer Walter F. Selin 
Chairman, Program Committee Linwood M. Erskine, Jr. 
Chairman, Membership Committee Stanton H. Whitman 
Chairman, Lodge Committee Aylmer B. Paisley 
Chairman, Publicity Committee Alice Blodgett 

Chairman, Trail Committee Richard B. Shaw 


Dinner was served at seven o'clock, after which greetings were ex- 
tended from our guests, including Mr. C. Francis Belcher, our Club 
Treasurer, who told us a little about the club finances and the changes at 
Joy Street. 

We were entertained by a delightful group of Swedish dancers 
in costume. Dancing concluded the program. 


LILLIAN JEPSEN, AAI 


